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C6 hectic pace of modern life demands that our homes be 
restful and harmonious. To a great extent this can be 
accomplished by the choice of proper colors for the walls. Colors 
that will ease away the cares of the day. Colors that will invite 
repose and relaxation. Colors that we like ... colors that like us. 


The problem of color choice has been greatly simplified by 
U-KAL-O Wall Coating. Ready to apply as soon as it is mixed 
with cold water, U-KAL-O comes in a wide range of tints that 
retain their beauty for many years. This inexpensive and highly 
artistic wall coating is made only by the United States Kaisomine 
Co., New York 


UNITED STATES KALSOMINE CO., N.Y. 
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Three National Paint Associations Meet 


Three major organizations in the paint, varnish, 
od lacquer industry came together at the May- 
fower Hotel, Washington, D. C., during the week 
af October 14 to 18 for a series of most successful 
conventions. These organizations were the Na- 

tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, repre- 
senting the manufacturers of paint and varnish 


materials, finished products, and containers, the © 


American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, limited to the makers of these products, 
and the Federation of Paint and Varnish Produc: 
tion Clubs, composed of the plant superintendents 
and technical men of the industries. The opinion 
generally voiced was that these business sessions 
set a new high mark in the history of the in- 
dustry. 

The production men led the vanguard of the 
paint and varnish army into Washington. Almost 
200 delegates and guests were present when Presi- 
dent P. D. Buckminster, Chicago, called the asso- 
ciation to order Monday morning, October 14, in 
the Italian Garden at the Mayflower. The entire 
day’s session was taken up with a series of tech- 
nical reports prepared by representatives of the 
various local clubs. These were interspersed by 
two addresses, the first by Dr. Allen Rogers, 
director of the department of chemical research in 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. His subject was “The 
Necessity of Research in Our Industry.” The sec- 
ond address was by J. C. Gehant, Duluth, Minn., 
representing the Northwest Paint and Varnish 
Club. He discussed “The Progress the English 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Manufacturers Are 
Making in Research.” 

After adjourning Tuesday morning to attend the 
meeting of the American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association, a business session was held 
by the federation in the afternoon, at which time 
E. J. Probeck, of the Jones-Dabney Company, 
Louisville, was elected president for the coming 
year. In the evening the annual banquet in the 
Racquet Club was the closing function of the 
production men’s activities. 

The first session of the American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, presided over 
by President Elliot S. Phillips, was held in the 
grand ballroom of the hotel Tuesday morning, 
with a large attendance. The official announce- 
ment was made that General Manager George V. 
Horgan would be unable to attend the various 
conventions, being convalescent in Chicago, where 
he recently underwent an operation. A telegram, 
expressing his deep regret because of his enforced 
absence and extending his sincere wishes for a 
highly successful meeting, was read. This was 
immediately responded to by a message, sent in 
the name of the association, offering its best 
wishes and hopes for a speedy recovery. 4 

Reports of committees and routine business 
were followed in the afternoon by a closed ses- 
sion, open only to members of the association. 
One of the important papers read was that of Dr. 
Willard L. Thorp, of the department of economics, 
Amherst College. His subject was “Facts About 
the Consolidation and Merger Movements, and the 
Concentration of Industry.” 

A joint session of the American Paint and Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ Association and the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association was held 
Wednesday morning. At this time the joint com- 
mittee reports were presented, covering the code 
of ethics, by C. J. Caspar, chairman; flax develop- 
ment, by L. P. Nemzek, chairman; clean up and 
paint up, by Dr. R. A. Plumb, chairman; legisla- 
tion, by W. J. Pitt, vice-chairman; tariff, by H. A. 
Gardner; traffic, by E. A. Leveille, chairman; save 
the surface, by A. D. Graves, chairman, followed 
by the showing of the new motion picture film, 
“Home Is What You Make It,” and vocationaY 
education, py 2. S. McKaig, chairman. 


This innovation received a general commenda- 
tion of those in attendance at the convention. 
This arrangement made it unnecessary to repeat 
the reading of the reports in the later session of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 
Copies of the various committee reports, which 
were not read, were distributed, having received 
the approval of the board of directors. 

The final business session of the American 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association was 
held Wednesday afternoon, at which time Wells 
Martin, Chicago, long active in the work of the 
association and a leader in the cost accounting 
committee work, was elected president. 

The dedication of the Norris B. Gregg Memorial 
was one of the outstanding events of the week. 
This took place Wednesday afternoon at four 
o’clock. A large assemblage stood in front of the 
new laboratories, which are under the direction 
of H. A. Gardner, while many leaders in the in- 
dustry testified to the wonderful work that had 
been inspired by the late chairman of the educa- 
tional bureau, Mr. Gregg. Ernest T. Trigg, now 
chairman of the educational bureau, presided. 
Addresses were made by C. J. Roh, chairman of 
the Gregg Memorial Committee; E. J. Cornish, 
president of the National Lead Company and for 
years an associatte with Mr. Gregg in that or- 
ganization; President Caspar, and others, includ- 
ing Norris B. Gregg, Jr. As Mr. Gregg finished, 
Mr. Trigg placed in his hand a large golden key, 
which Mr. Gregg inserted in the lock and opened 
the doors of the new building. The audience was 
then invited to make an inspection tour of the 
interior. 

Formal opening of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association was held Wednesday evening, 
October 16, with President Caspar presiding. 
After the audience had stood and sung “America,” 
the invocation was pronounced by the Reverend 
W. Colman Nevils, president of Georgetown Uni- 
versity. A reception to President and Mrs. Caspar 
in the Chinese room adjoining the grand ballroom 
followed. In the receiving line with President 
and Mrs. Caspar were Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Mor- 
peth, chairman and hostess of the entertainment 
committee, and Miss Edna Brown, representing 
the headquarters of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association in the absence of General 
Manager Horgan. 

The opening business. session of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association was held 
Thursday morning, October 17, in the Italian 
Garden. President Caspar first presented William 
Paris, of Toronto, president of the International 
Society of Master Painters and Decorators, and 
General Secretary E. J. Bush, of Peoria, of the 
same organization. Ross J. Clemens, represent- 
ing the National Association of Paint Distributors, 
was introduced by President Caspar. 

In an address, covering the activities of his 
office during the past year, President Caspar urged 
a closer relationship between the various paint 
clubs of the country with the national head- 
quarters, and proposed plans to bring this about. 
The report of the general manager was read by 
Miss Edna Brown, who received unstinted praise 
for the work that had been accomplished during 
the absence of the general manager. 

An address, which was declared to be the key- 
note of the convention, was that presented by 
Ganville M. Breinig, Kansas City, who discussed 
“Dividends Through Co-operation.” Mr. Breinig 
outlined the plan whereby through co-operation 
and co-ordination the association and its constitu- 
ent clubs, and other divisions of the industry, 
could accomplish worth-while results, not only to 
the industry, but in its service to the public. 
Another address by Thomas J. McFadden, who 
has recently come into the directorship of the 


unfair competition bureau, received much favor- 
able comment. His subject was “Good Business 
Ethics.” 

The convention room was crowded in the after- 
noon to hear Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, who spoke on “New Era in Dis- 
tribution.” -Dr. Klein called attention to the need 
of adequate, detailed and prompt statistical in- 
formation in present-day -business. He urged his 
audience to assist the government in the compila- 
tion and distribution of statistical data that would 
really be useful. The following resolutions were 
adopted :— 

A resolution expressing the sympathy of the 
association in the serious illness of General Man- 
ager Horgan and calling attention to the splendid 
loyalty and efficiency of the headquarters staff. 

A resolution that all paint clubs adopt a uniform 
constitution and’ set of by-laws, together with a 
new code of ethics, these to be put into effect at 
as early a date as possible following approval br 
a majority of the paint and varnish-clubs. 

A resolution authorizing the president to ap- 
point a committee of the national association to be 
known as the club program committee, whose duty 
it will be to prepare at the beginning of the year 
a series of five programs, which in turn will be 
passed on to each club and in turn the presidents 
of each local club to appoint one member to 
handle each program. 

A resolution calling attention to the paint guar- 
antees by manufacturers and deeming the sub- 
ject of sufficient importance in view of the in- 
creasing advertising in this respect to urge upon 
it the serious attention of.the association. 

A resolution presented by the plastic paint 
group of manufacturers, asking for recognition 
on a national committee. 

A resolution to oppose any increase of the duty 
on blackstrap molasses. . 

A resolution urging the fullest enforcement of 
criminal law regarding alcohol regulation, but 
submitting that the administrative functions of 
the government having to do with control of alco- 
hol for industrial, medicinal, and scientific pur- 
poses should not be reposed in a department con- 
cerned with the detection and punishment of 
crime. 

A resolution expressing the sympathy of the 
association to Allen W. Clark and members of his 
family following the recent death of his son, 
Charles Cumming Clark, who had been associated 
with his father in the publications issued by the 
American Paint Journal Company. 

The election for officers, which was the con- 
cluding business of the afternoon, resulted in the 
selection as president of H. S. Chatfield, of the 
MacLac-Kasebier-Chatfield Corporation, New York, 
who for more than forty years has been actively 
identified with the industry. The following vice- 
presidents were selected:—Canadian zone, A. W. 
Poole, of Stewart & Wood, Ltd., Toronto; Central 
zone, BE. R. Hoag, of the Ditzler Color Company, 
Detroit; Eastern zone, Horace Felton, of Felton, 
Sibley & Co., Philadelphia; Southern zone, J. F. 
Kurfess, of the J. F. Kurfess Paint Company, 
Louisville; Western zone, J. G. Reynolds, of the 
Bass-Hueter Paint Company, San Francisco. 
Charles J. Roh, of the Murphy Varnish Company, 
was re-elected treasurer. 

The entertainment committee, headed by Mr. 
and Mrs. William R. Morpeth as chairman and 
hostess, with Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher W. Rockwell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Walden, Mr. and Mrs. T. 
A. Flynn, and D. M. Tobey, and the golf commit- 
tee, with Walter McGhee, chairman; W. H. Taylor, 
Harold Rowe, and G. Magnuson, received much 
praise for the splendid arrangements that had 
been prepared for the playtimes of the convention 

visitors. 
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The 


Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association 
President 


Henry S. Chatfield, of the MacLac-Kasebier-Chat- 
field Corporation, New York. 


National 


Vice-Presidents 

Canadian zone—A. W. Poole, of Stewart & Wood, 
Ltd., Toronto. 

Central zone—E. R. Hoag, of the Ditzler Color 
Company, Detroit. 

Eastern zone—Horace S. Felton, of Felton, Sib- 
ley & Co., Philadelphia. 

Southern zone—J. F. Kurfees, of the J. F. Kur- 
fees Paint Company, Louisville. 

Western zone—J. G. Reynolds, of the Bass- 
Hueter Paint Company, San Francisco. 


Treasurer 
Charles J. Roh, of the Murphy Varnish Com- 
pany, Newark. 


Member of Executive Committee 
(Three-year term) 
Dudley W. Figgis, of the American Can Com- 
pany, New York. 
Directors 
(Three-year terms) 
Representing Local Clubs 
Birmingham, W. A. Currie, of the Moore- 
Handley Hardware Company. 





Henry S. Chatfield 
The New N. P. O. & V. A. President 


Henry Summers Chatfield, the newly elected presi- 
dent of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, is vice-president and sales manager ofthe 
MacLac-Kasebier-Chatfield Shellac Corporation, New 
York. He has been active in the affairs of the national, 
association for a number of years, 

Mr. Chatfield was born in New York, July 28, 1864. 
After finishing common schoo! and college preparatory 
courses, he entered the employ of Stallman & Fulton, 
wholesale druggist, in 1882, a connection which he 
maintained through various positions, from office boy 
to sales manager, About six years later he became 
associated with Rogers & Pyatt in the shellac _busi- 
ness and on the retirement of Andrew B. Rogers 
he bought the latter’s interest in the business. _— 

In 1912, Mr. Chatfield bought a half interest in the 
shellac firm of E. Kasebier & Co., changing its name 
to the Kasebier-Chatfie'd Shellac Company. Since that 
time, his business activity has been confined to the 
bleaching of shellac. He was vice-president and 
treasurer of the company when it was merged with the 
MacLac Company several months ago. 

Some twenty years ago importers of shellac suf- 
fered heavy losses because of unsatisfactory stowage 
and handling of their merchandise by the steamship 
lines. Mr. Chatfield carried to success a fight for the 
improvement of conditions, and out of this grew the 
United States Shellac Importers Association, founded 
in 1910, in which he has always been a leading figure. 
He was its first secretary, and is now chairman of 
the executive committee. His knowledge of the in- 
tricacies of importing resulted in Mr. Chatfield’s being 
called to Washington early in the war period as a 
member of the War Trade Board. After a few months 
he was made assistant director and later was p!aced 
in charge of the bureau of importations at the port 
of New York. 

Mr. Chatfield was a member of the N. P. O. & V. A. 
board of directors during the past year. He was also 
chairman of its industrial alcohol committee and rep- 
resented the paint and varnish industry in the Alcohol 
Trades Advisory Committee of the Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion. He has been a vice-president and treasurer of 
the National Paint, Oil] and Varnish Association, and 
president of the Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of New 
York. 

Mr. Chatfield and Miss Angela McCahill were mar- 
ried in January, 1923. They have one daughter, and 
they reside at Elizabeth, N. J., on Ada Brook farm. 
Mr. Chatfield is an ardent horseman and a successful 
breeder of Jersey cattle. He is also a golfer, having 
membership in the Suburban Golf Club. As president 
of the Union County Park Commission he has done 
much to beautify Elizabeth and the vicinity. He is a 
member of the Drug and Chemical Club, New York. 
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Chicago, John R. MacGregor, of the Eagle-Picher 
Lead Company. 

Columbus, W. B. Peters, of the Columbus Paint 
Manufacturing Company. 

Dayton, L. H. Vinson, of the Irvin, Jewell & 
Vinson Company. 

Indianapolis, W. H. Gerke. 

Louisville, E. H. Hancock, of the Louisville 
Varnish Company. 

Memphis, M. G. Heins, of the True-Tagg Paint 
Company. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul, S. O. Sorenson, of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company. 

Nebraska, G. C. Cunningham, of the Pioneer 
Glass & Paint Company, Omaha. 

New York, J. W. Robson, of the Standard Var- 
nish Works. 
i oe Warren M. Thorsen, of Fisher-Thorsen 

0. 

Rochester, Harry Suskind, of M. Suskind & Son. 

St. Louis, P. C. Frayser, of the Mound City Paint 
& Color Company. 

Savannah, R. L. Clancy, of the Southern Cotton 
Oil Company. 

Representing Individual Members 

George Henderson, of Brandram-Henderscn, 
Ltd., Montreal. 

Henry Jones, of Jones & Dillingham, Spokane. 


American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association 


President 


Wells Martin, of the Martin Varnish Company, 
Chicago. 


‘ 


Vice-Presidents 

Elliot S. Phillips, of the Devoe & Raynolds 
Company, New York, 

Frank L. Sulzberger, of the Enterprise Paint 
Company, Chicago. 





Wells Martin 
The New A. P. & V. M. A. President 


Wells Martin, chosen at this year’s convention as 
the president of the American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association, is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Martin Varnish Company, 
Chicago. He has been specially interested in the 
¢ost accounting work of the association of which he 
is now the executive head. 


Mr, Martin was born in Chicago, April 9, 1895, 
the son of Zelotes E. and Emmie C,. (Pridmore) Mar- 
tin. He has always lived in Chicago, and attended 


there the common and high schools, also spending 
one year at the University of Chicago. He began his 
business career in 1914 with the Martin-Senour Com- 
pany. He worked in the plant and in the office and 
took a turn at being a traveling salesman, finally be- 
coming, in 1917, manager of the advertising and export 
departments, 

From 1917 to 1919, Mr. Martin was “under arms.” 
In the latter year, after leaving the service, he be- 
came general manager of the Martin Varnish Com- 
pany. His work as chairman of the cost accounting 
committee of the American /Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association has contributed largely to the 
development of that phase of the association’s acttvi- 
ties. He has also been a director of the association 
and of the Chicago Paint, Oil and Varnish Club. 


Mr. Martin’s interest in organizations is broad. He 
is a member of the Chicago Athletic Association, the 
Union League Club and the South Shore Country 
Club, Chicago, the Chemists Club, New York; the 
Westchester-Biltmore Country Club, Rye, N. Y.; the 
Wausaukee Club, Athelstone, Wis. He is an Episco- 
palian, a thirty-second degree Mason, a Shriner, and 
an Elk. 

Mr. Martin and Miss Janet G. McLaughlin were 
married April 6, 1918, in New York. They have five 
chiidren, three boys and two girls. They reside at 
6715 Oglesby avenue, Chicago. 

The making and selling of varnish, Mr. Martin says, 
is his chief hobby. He fishes whenever he finds it 
possible to do so, and he motors, 
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New Official Families 


Treasurer 
Henry L. Calman, of Emil Calman & Co., New 
York. 
Secretary 
George B. Heckel, Philadelphia. 


General Manager 
George V. Horgan, New York. 


Directors 

Granville M. Breinig, of the Waggener Paint 
Company, Kansas City. 

B. J. Cassady, of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Pittsburgh. 

Frank B. Cheesman, of the Cheesman-Elliot 
Company, Brooklyn. 

L. H. Conklin, of the Flood & Cofiklin Company, 
Newark. 

W. C. Dabney, of the Jones-Dabney Company, 
Louisville. a mas : 

A. D. Graves, of Pratt.& Lambert, Inc:;.Buffalo. 

Horace S. Felton, of Felton, Sibley--& Coij, Phila- 
delphia. 


R. W. Levenhagen, of the Glidden. Cotppany, 
Cleveland. 1 
H. A. Melum, of ‘Benjamin Moore & Co., @hicago. 


Federation of Paint and Vatnish 
Production Clubs 


President 
E. J. Probeck, of the Jones-Dabney Company, 
Louisville. 
Vice-President 
Ralph H. Everett, of the Keystone Varnish Com- 
pany, Brooklyn. 
Secretary 
George B. Heckel, Philadelphia. 


Treasurer 


James E. Kortum, of the Warren Paint & Color 
Company, Nashville. 


Members of the Executive Committee 


P. J. Whiteway, of George D. Wetherill & Co., 
Camden, N. J. 

R. M. Chamberlain, of the Lowe Brothers Com- 
pany, Toronto. 

M. W. Frishkorn, of the Ault & Wiborg Varnish 
Works, Cincinnati. 





Edwin J. Probeck 
The New F. P. & V. P. C. President 


Edwin John Probeck, elected president of the Fed- 
eration of Paint and Varnish Production Clubs at the 
1929 convention, is production manager for the Jones- 
Dabney Company, Louisville, He was one of the 
organizers of the federation and has been a leader in 
its activities since its formation, 

Mr. Probeck was born in Cleveland, Ohio, June 10, 
1891, the son of Henry J. and Rose (Franz) Probeck. 
He attended school in that city and is a graduate of 
the high school and the Case School of Applied 
Science, from which he got a B. S. degree in 1913. 


After his graduation, he went to work for the 
Arco Company, Cleveland, as chief chemist. He re- 
mained in that position until 1917, and entered upon 
his present position, in Louisville, March 30, 1919. 
In the interim he served as an Officer in the field 
artillery, U. S. A., and in the Cnemical Warfare 
Service. 

Among Mr. Probeck’s earlier services in the Federa- 
tion.of Paint and Varnish Production Clubs was as 
chairman of the program committee in 1927, as a 
member of the executive committee in 1928, and as 
vice-president during the past year. He is also a 
member of the American Chemical Society and the 
American Society for Testing Materials. 

Mr. Probeck is a Presbyterian and a Mason. He 
and Miss Luella Van Dyke were married January 25, 
1921, in Louisville. They reside at 2145 Woodford 
place, that city, with their two sons. Mr. Probeck 
plays golf, being a member of the Audubon Country 
Club. Among his avocational pursuits he lists “kid- 
ding ‘would-be’ salesmen.” 
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Proceedings of the 
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National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 


Forty-second Annual Convention 
Washington, D.C., October 16 to 18, 1929 


Wednesday, October 16 r 
Opening Session, Wednesday Evening 


(The forty-second annual conven- 
tion of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association was opened in the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, by the 
president, Charles J. Caspar, at 9:40 
p. m., October 16.) 


President Caspar:—The meeting will 
please come to order. 

I now have the honor and the ex- 
treme pleasure to declare the prelimi- 
nary and formal session of the forty- 
second annual convention of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion in order and ready to proceed. 


I will ask you to kindly rise while we 
sing one verse of “America,” led by 
Mr. Rupprecht. 

(The assemblage sang “America.’’) 

President Caspar:—Without the sus- 
taining influence in a Divine Provi- 
dence, we could have little faith in 
ourselves. I now have the pleasure of 
introducing the Rev. W. Coleman Ne- 
vils, president of Georgetown Univer- 
ne who will invoke the divine bless- 
ng. 

Rev. W. Coleman Nevils:—O, God, 
the Creator and Redeemer of all, by 
whose providence our every action is 
guided and by whose wisdom every 
thought, word and action should be 
made true to Thee, graciously grant 
that while with care and diligence we 
look to things temporal, we may not 
forget things eternal, and that by 
praising Thee, by reverencing Thee, by 
serving Thee, we may give greater 
glory unto Thee each day and finally 
save our immortal souls, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


President Caspar:—I am very glad 
to say, and I am sure you join with me 
in the gladness, that our program this 
evening is limited, so far as business 
is concerned. Before we proceed in 
disposing of the little business we have, 
I should like to welcome you all at this 
time. In behalf of our officers, I bid 
you a hearty welcome, and I trust our 
program, which is a departure from 
our custom of the past, will please you, 
and that you will, by your constant 
attendance, support your officers in an 
effort to concentrate and crystallize our 
deliberations, that greater time and 
opportunity may be given for discus- 
sion. 

Permit me, at this time, to especially 
emphasize the fact that we have a 
heavy program and we must make an 
early start. The first session will be 
called to order at 9:30 a.m. I urge all 
delegates and members to be promptly 
at hand. An early start will insure our 
being able to carry on our program on 
schedule time. 

I would be totally lacking in appre- 
ciation did I not at this time welcome 
particularly and especially the ladies 
of the convention, who not only lend 
grace and beauty to our convention, 
but who are attending in increasing 
numbers and wielding an influence that 
is highly beneficial to our convention. 
We trust that the number of ladies will 
grow larger and never smaller. 


Our entertainment committee has 
worked long and hard and has accom- 
plished wonders for us. In due time 
we will recognize and register our ap- 
preciation. It is our earnest desire 
that you have a most memorable, good 
time. 

From the registration records avail- 
able at this time we are destined to 
have the largest convention that we 
have ever had. 

The first order of business will be 
the preliminary report of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws committee, F. P. 
Cheesman, chairman. Mr. Cheesman. 


Committee on Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws 


F. P. Cheesman :—As the president has 
announced, this is to be very limited. In 
fact, he insisted last evening at a little 
preliminary performance that all poetry 
be omitted from this report, so—oh, he 
says, I can do it now, one, a short one. 
Well, he has changed. If I hadn’t had 
Judge Cornish there last night and the 
army with Colonel Callahan in command, 
I wouldn’t be here at all this evening. In 
fact, he told me that he would have had 
Bill Smiley here, a very large sergeant- 


at-arms to remove me 
thing in the poetry line. 

You know, I have on this committee the 
two best English scholars in our whole 
association associated with . me—Carl 
Black, who puts the commas in, and 
Henry Calman, who takes them out. Be- 
tween the two, I get along fine. You 


if I did do any- 


know, English. poetry is an awful lan- 
guage and I haven’t quite mastered it 
yet. 


If one is a tooth and a whole set are teeth, 

Then why shouldn't booth in the plural be 
beeth? 

If the plural of man is always called men, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of pan be called pen? 

You may find a lone mouse or a whole nest of 
mice, 

But more than one house is most surely not 

hice. 
A cow in the plural is properly kine, 
But a bow if repeated is never called bine. 
Then one may be that and two would be those, 
Yet hat in the plural would never be hose. 

We speak of a brother and also of brethren, 
But though we say mother we never say 

methren. 

The masculine pronouns are he, his, and him, 
But imagine a feminine she, shis and shim! 
So the English, I fancy you all will agree, 

Is the funniest language you ever did see, 

Believe me. 


Your committee begs to suggest the 
following changes and additions to the 
constitution and by-laws of this associa- 
tion: 

Article 2, section 2 of the constitution, 
“Club Membership.” Insert the words, 
and Code of Ethics,’ after the word, 
“By-Laws,” making that portion of the 
paragraph read, “After subscribing to the 





Frank P. Cheesman 
Chairman on Constitution and By-Laws 


Constitution, By-Laws and Code of Ethics 
and payment of dues.” 


The last sentence is very material. 


Article 2, section 3 of the constitution. 
Insert the words, “and Code of Ethics,” 
after “By-Laws.” 

Article 5, section 1 of the by-laws. The 
present section 4 to be renumbered and a 
new section 4 to be inserted, with the 
heading, “Club Program Committee,” to 
consist of not less than five members, 
who shall have as its chairman the na- 
tional president of the previous year. 
The duty of this committee will be to pre- 
pare at the beginning of the fiscal year a 
series of five programs which shall be sent 
to each club for use by the club during 
the year. 

Article 5, section 5. A new section to 
be headed, “Joint Committee on Manage- 
ment Details,” to consist of the incom- 
ing president of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association, the incoming 
president of the American Paint and Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ Association, the out- 
going president of the same associations, 
the chairman of the educational bureau, 
and the incoming treasurer of both asso- 
ciations. 

All very large and distinguished men. 
It doesn’t seem that they should have 
anything to do with details, but that is 
what they are going to do. 


Article 6, section 1 of the by-laws. In- 


sert under the heading of “Manufacturing 
Committee,” two new committees entitled, 
“Plastic Paint,” and “Spray Painting.” 





By instruction of the board of directors, 
the committee on constitution and by- 
laws are requested to put under the by- 
laws the new code of ethics, adopted at 
this convention, which will then become 
part of the by-laws of the association. 

All of which is submitted by Carl Black 
and F. P, Cheesman. 

Now for the little poem, the one bright 
light—I am sorry the Doctor has left; I 
think he would enjoy it. 

There was a young theologian named Fiddle, 

Who refused to accept a degree. 

He didn’t mind being called Fiddle, 

But he didn’t like Fiddle De Dee. 

President Caspar:—Very short and 
very satisfactory, Mr. Cheesman. We 
thank you. 

This preliminary presentation of the 
changes submitted is presented at this 
time that the contemplated changes 
may receive due consideration on the 
part of the membership. The final 
adoption will come before the conven- 
tion on the last session of the conven- 
tion. .- . 
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In accordance with the constitution 
and by-laws, it is now my duty to an- 
nounce the personnel of the nominating 
committee :— 


Nominating Committee 


J. B. Keister, G. M. Breinig, W. G. 
Bennett, T. F. Monypenny, S. E. Booker, 
Wallace F. Bennett, R. B. Robimette, 
chairman. 

I also announce at this time the ap- 
pointment of the publicity and press 
committee :— 


William R. McComb, H. M. Howard, 
chairman. 
_ I have concluded the business pro- 
gram of the session, and I now take 
great pleasure in presenting the able 
chairman of our entertainment com- 
mittee, W. R. Morpeth, who will have 
charge of the balance of the evening. 

(The first business session was ad- 
journed at 9:50 o’clock.) 


Thursday, October 17 «© | 


First Business Session, Thursday Forenoon 


(The meeting was convened for the 
first business session at 10 a. m.,, 
Thursday, October 17, by the president, 
Charles J. Caspar.) 


Chairman Caspar:—The convention 
will please come to order. 


It is an honor and a great pleasure to 
open the first business session of the 
forty-second annual convention of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation. In behalf of the association, I 
welcome all delegates and members. 
We are glad to have you here. We 
crave your discussions and trust for an 
interesting session. 

The chair is pleased to extend a most 
cordial welcome to the accredited del- 
egates of the International Society of 
Master Painters and Decorators of the 
United States, represented today by 
William Paris, president, Toronto, 
Canada, and E. J. Bush, secretary. We 
will be glad at this time to hear from 
our guests. 


Reception of Delegates 


Master Painters and Decorators 


William Paris:—I need hardly say how 
very proud we are to be before you again 
this morning. Last year was my first 
visit before your august boly, and then 
I was guilty of a very grave sin of omis- 
sion. That omission I hope to remedy 
this morning by making you most fully 
acquainted with the brains of my organi- 
zation, E. J. Bush, the secretary. I say 
“omission” advisedly because I was so 
unused to the limit at that time that I 
preempted myself without giving him his 
proper share. I make this public apology 
to him now, and I want him to amplify 
anything I may say in the next few mo- 
ments. 

I suppose, in a somewhat stereotyped 
way, I am supposed to convey to you the 
hearty greetings of my international so- 


ciety. That I do with a great deal of 
pleasure and from the bottom of my 
heart, because we are so indissolubly 


bound up together in our interests, which 
is the consumption of paint and varnish 
in quantity, and I want to pay tribute to 
you gentlemen for the intiative that you 
have displayed in the past year, at least, 
if not for initiative you have always dis- 
played toward the industry as a whole. 


I want to say, too, that if some of us 
fall by the way, if some of us by lack of 
interest do not appreciate what you are 
doing, then that is more than made up 
by some of us who do, and we must carry 
on and, when the weather seems darkest, 
just put a little more effort into the work 
to carry it along to-a successful fruition. 


I say our interests are bound up—they 
most decidedly are—and we appreciate 
very mucii the efforts of your Save the 
Surface Campaign committee, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the attempt to make better sales- 
men of master painters. The fact that the 
success along those lines has not reached 
the proportion that it deserves I think is 
very largely due to the lack of. intensive 
effort to sell it to master paintérs. I am 
fully aware that we are very greatly in 
the minority in the purchase of such a 
business course, but I think it has never 
been presented in the proper way to the 
master painter at large. It is the old 
story of the prophet not being without 


honor except in his own country. Ht is 
rather difficult—and I make a personal 
note here—for me to sell something in 
my own neighborhood because of the 
human element which says, “What 3s he 
getting out of it?” 


So I make what I hope is a construc- 
tive suggestion to you along these lines 
which will vastly improve the prospects 
of getting rid of this excellent effort on 
your part to make better salesmen of 
master painters, and that is, when I am 
asked, “How far will the international 
society indorse the business course for 
master painters?” my answer is, “We 
will go the limit, provided you will fol- 
low it up with your successful selling ef- 
forts.” I make this suggestion that in the 
different State council conventions we, on 
our part, will urge that they allow on 
their program the appearance of a sales- 
man from your Save the Surface Cam- 
paign—give him a place on each program 
at each State convention for the next 
year—and I am satisfied that, with the 
proper man, there will be no trouble at 
all in building up the number of master 
painters who are taking the business 
training course. 


In the past year we have had a lot of 
discussion and a lot of correspondence re- 
garding another effort to produce more 
mechanics. I have only just arrived; I 
don’t know whether you have yet dis- 
cussed it or not, but we have done our 
part, I think, to foster the movement of 
a vocational bureau. We have the money 
in sight; we have already paid our first 
instalment, and we hope to continue pay- 
ing our quota until it is completed for 
the three years. Rumors will get around 
and we hear that difficulties have arisen 
in other directions because this is a joint 
effort of master painters and manufae- 
turers, and it seems to me the conven- 
tions are the clearing house for these 
rumors at the present, the clearing house 
to sweep away objections and to build on 
a solid foundation. I hope I am not tres- 
passing when I speak of this, but the 
master painters have done their part up 
to this point and are willing to continue 
until the end of the campaign. 


It was my pleasure a week or two ago 
to write a letter to your secretary, whom 
I have not yet met, indorsing an idea that 
emanated somewhere in the city of Tor- 
onto, which was just simply this: that 
you hold your next convention in my 
home city. I may be treading on danger- 
ous ground again, but I do feel that we 
would love to have you in Canada to 
hold your next convention. I know the 
sincerity and the activity and the earnest~ 
ness of the Toronto Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Club, and I know if you in your 
wisdom decided to make Toronto the first 
place outside of the United States to hold 
a convention, you will never regret it, 
and may I say that on our own part we 
shall do what we can to make you wel- 
come, 

I came here under some disadvantages, 
and I want to digress a moment to tell 
you why. Paint and varnish, like fire, 
is a good friend but a terrible enemy, 
and night before last—when I say a gqoé 
friend and terrible enemy, you know per- 
fectly well if you can control fire, it is 
a gocd servant, but if it gets beyond you 
it is a terrible enemy—one of our men 
was so unfortunate as to drop a bucket 
of paint from fifteen stories up on one 
of the busiest corners of the street. It 
came down like a comet and hit a corner 
of the third floor and at five o’elock in 
the evening. You can imagine what hap- 
pened. A shower of paint went over the 
whole street corner, and afl yesterday, 
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Does QUALITY Pay? | 


PRIOR TO FIVE YEARS AGO 


there was no MANTROSE QUALITY BLEACHED 
SHELLAC. In five years, the MANTROSE CORPOR- 
ATION, from. a standing start, has overtaken leading 


bleachers of shellac five to ten times its age. 
The spectacle of a new bleacher so swiftly becoming a leader 


can bring the logical mind to but one conclusion: There 
must be something superior in the Bleached Shellac pro- 


duced by MANTROSE. 


WHY Pp 


Because MANTROSE brushed aside outworn ae 
in bleaching methods, and to the best raw materials that 
the primary markets can furnish brought to bear modern 
scientific exactness in the manufacture of its product. 


May we suggest that you try. a barrel of MAN TROSE 
QUALITY BLEACHED SHELLAC and thus 
realize why in five years the MANT ROSE CORPORA- 
TION has become the largest producer of Bleached 
Shellac in the United States. 


IT COSTS NO MORE --- 
WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 


THE MANTROSE CORPORATION 
136-146 Forty-First Street 
BROOKLYN, ee es eee ¥. 











until train time last night, I was trying 
to satisfy the men who had got green 
paint on their hats, on their overcoats, 
on their collars, on their ties, and the 
only satisfaction I could get out of it 
was that fortunately no ladies were pass- 
ing at the time. SoI say that paint may 
be a good friend but at times a very 
bad enemy. 

I find personally a lot of pleasure in 
standing before you this morning, at this 
particular time, because I come from a 
country across the imaginary line and be- 
cause during the past week so much has 
been written and said about a wonderful 
man who came to this country to cement 
the friendship of the Anglo-Saxon race 
and to do what he could and to help 
us do what we can toward international 
peace. I feel that at no time in the 
history of the two countries or of the 
Anglo-Saxon race has there been such 
amity_and accord, and, like you gentle- 
men, I look toward the day when that 
accord will be so magnified and so thor- 
oughly understood that no possible con- 
struction of war can take place. 


In a very minor and a very humble 
way I say that I am proud to be before 
you on this happy occasion. Your guest 
has become our guest, and we now are 
doing what we can to show our appre- 
ciation of the great mission upon which 
he has come. 


As I spent a sleepless night in the 
train, my eye was taken by a little article 
which was headed under the caption, 
“Wake up and dream.’’ Surely, a sig- 
nificant statement. It is perhaps quite 
prosaic to go to sleep and dream, but here 
was something which said, ‘“Wake up and 
dream.” The application interested me 
and I pursued it a little farther. I found 
that it was the title of a successful play 
over in Old London, and the writer went 
on to amplify what he meant by “Wake 
up and dream.” In the course of his 
little article, he touched upon the men 
of vision, the men who had actually 
woke up and dreamed, and he spoke of 
Lincoln, who on the last morning of 
his life told his cabinet that they were 
on the eve of great events, just because 
he had had a recurring dream. In a few 
hours he had forever awakened to the 
dream of life. 

I couldn’t help thinking at the time 
that unless one has vision, one has no 
future, and the reason for your presence 
here today is that you are waking up 
and dreaming. Dreaming of what? Dream- 
ing of the future, dreaming of construc- 
tive efforts, co-operation, helpfulness to 
each other. It seems to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that these conventions are for that 
purpose more than for anything else, to 
wake up and dream of the possibilities of 
the future. The possibilities of the future 
open up a wide field, Sirs, and if you, in 
your organization, meet with troubles, 
so do we in ours meet with troubles, but 
I regard those troubles, and I think you 
do, too, as incentives for further effort, 
and when the dawn is darkest is the 
time to work the hardest. 


I have taken up perhaps too much 
time. I can only finish by saying how 
glad we are to be here, how happy we 
shall be to have you visit us in Min- 
neapolis next February when we hold 
our forty-fifth annual convention We 
are rather spreading ourselves on this 
Minneapolis convention by the fact that 
there will be three other State associa- 
tions holding their convention in con- 
junction with our own, and at this same 
time the Minnesota Hardware Association 
is holding a convention there. I know 
you fellows are interested in the activities 
of hardware men, and I want to extend 
to you a very hearty and a very cordial 
invitation to come to see us in action at 
Minneapolis next February, when it will 
be my pleasure, I hope to preside, and 

can assure you that the work that 
we do there will in no way differ from 
your own; it is a constructive effort along 
the right lines and as I said before, 
the clearing house for our difficulties and 
these conventions are necessary to give 
us the impetus for a fresh start. 


Mr. President, thank you very much 
for listening to me so long. I want 
you to bear with me for a few moments 
longer because I know Mr. Bush has a 
message for you and I want him to accept 
from me this apology that I owe to him, 
that I most inadvertently neglected him 
last year. I don’t intend to be guilty of 
the same thing this year. 


E. J. Bush: I think Mr. Paris has 
stressed the point a little bit on overlook- 
ing me last year, because Mr. Paris cer- 
tainly has the ability to bring the message 
to you to a much better advantage than 
I have. 

I am not going to take any time this 
morning, except to follow up the idea 
that Mr. Paris asked me to verify and 
amplify the statements that he made as 
to our connection with you and at this 
time I offer you the services of the inter- 
national society toward anything that will 
bring out and increase the fellowship be- 
tween us and benefit the industry at 
large. I thank you! 


President Caspar: In behalf of the as- 
sociation, gentlemen, we thank you for 
your presence and we appreciate your 
remarks. 

We invite you to our conventions as 
there are no secrets that we care to with- 
hold from the master painters’ association. 
We want you to know what we are doing 
for the industry of which you are a part. 
There can be no entangling alliances be- 
tween the master painter, the manufac- 
turer and distributor of paints and var- 
nishes. You know, the most serious en- 
tangling alliance is a dish of spaghetti. 
There is no spaghetti between the manu- 
facturers’ association, the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, and the mas- 
ter painters. 

In behalf of the association, in behalf 
of the industry, the American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, as I 
think Mr. Bush will tell you, we have en- 
dorsed vocational raining. A joint com- 
mittee will be appointed by the incoming 
administration to go into the matter as to 
how, where and when we will provide 
funds. We are very glad to co-operate 
with you in this very laudable work. We 
recognize your problem, we think it is a 
part of our problem. We appreciate 


especially having a brother across the 
border with us today. 
one, Mr. Monypenny. 


We have another 
We appreciate the 
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invitation to hold our convention in 
Toronto. For your information, we have 
a time and place committee, to whom is 
delegated the choice of the city and we 
will be very glad to have them entertain 
Toronto. Personally, I should like to go 
to Toronto. I want to see Monypenny in 
action on his own dunghill some day. 


Your convention in February, in Minne- 
apolis. It is our custom, our rule, our 
privilege and our pleasure to always send 
delegates representing the association to 
your annual convention, as you send your 
delegates here, and we certainly will be 
represented at your convention. 


Again, I thank you. You are accorded 
the privilege of the floor and we will be 
glad to have you enter into any discussion 
at any time, and I promise that you will 
be recognized. 

The next order of business is to extend 
a word of welcome to a representative 
of the national jobbers’ association. We 
recognize the problems that confront the 
jobber, who is the distributor—I should 
have called it the distributors’ association. 
There are no entangling alliances between 
this industry, between this association 
and the national distributors. 


1 am very glad indeed, in behalf of the 
association, to welcome Ross J. Clemens, 
president of the National Association of 
Paint Distributors, and we would like to 
have a few words from him at this time. 


Paint Distributors 


Ross J. Clemens: As the representative 
of the National Association of Paint Dis- 
tributors, I am very pleased indeed, to 
acknowledge the courtesy of this recep- 
tion at your convention. We believe that 


the interests and the aims and ambitions 
of our associations are quite similar. We 
are dealing with a great many of the 
same problems that you are dealing with. 


Charles J. Caspar 
The Retiring President 


It has been very gratifying to the mem- 
bers of the distributors’ association to 
know that their individual problems have 
had the very careful and thoughtful con- 
sideration, if not always officially by this 
association, at least by many of its influ- 
ential members. 

We believe that the problems and fu- 
ture of the distributor continue to be the 
problems of the industry at large, just the 
same as the manufacturers’ problems are 
and always have been the problems of the 
industry at large, including both the dis- 
tributor and the dealer. 

The distributors’ association is continu- 
ing its unbiased effort to establish certain 
fundamental! facts regarding the average 
cost of doing business; also the develop- 
ing of what constitutes profitable and un- 
profitable items for the distributor. We 
hope very soon to have available the re- 
sult of a thorough survey being made 
for us at the present time by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Following our former 
plan, this information will be given to the 
industry at large as soon as it is avail- 
able. 

There have been a great many things 
written and said about the future of the 
distributor in the quite recent past. Some 
small part of these things have undoubt- 
edly been practical and true but most 
of them have been entirely theoretical, 
as has been developed by the present ex- 
isting condition and by the surveys made 
in a great many industries other than 
our own. 

It is our opinion as distributors that 
the distributor will continue to exist and 
function on a greater scale than ever 
in the past. It is true there will be 
many casualties in the future as there 
have been in the past. : 

It is further our opinion that two things 
are essential for the successful distrib- 
utor of the future. He must possess 
the ability and desire to render better 
service in his true trade territory than 
anyone else can render in that territory, 
and then, secondly, he must possess the 
ability to associate himself with fair- 
minded manufacturers and good lines of 
merchandise. We believe that distrib- 
utors possessing these qualifications will 
not only continue to exist but will suc- 
ceed and prosper. 

May I just repeat that the distributors 
are very appreciative of your courtesy 
in extending this opportunity to partici- 
pate in your convention. We prize very 
highly the contacts and the friendships 
and the associations that we gain at 
these conventions, 1 thank you! (Ap- 


plause. ) 

President Caspar:—Thank you, Mr. 
Clemens. We are very glad to have you 
with us. We have recognized, and we 


have so manifested in our deliberations 
during our many conventions, that trans- 





portation and djstribution are the two 
great problems the business world to- 
day. We realize and appreciate the prob- 
lems of the distributors. We are glad 
to have you here. We are glad to have 
you with us every year. We want to 
help in every way we can. We are 
pleased to see the progress that you 
are making. Your association has done 
some real constructive work. Your mem- 
bers are thoroughly aroused to the prob- 
lems that confront you and your asso- 
ciates. ; 

Realizing that and appreciating the 
tremendous influence that distribution has 
upon business, your program committee 
sought for the greatest mind to present 
this problem of distribution, and we are 
all unanimous in Dr. Klein, and as a 
compliment to the distributors’ association 
we felt that it was only fair, interested 
as we are in the matter of distribution, 
to secure the services of the best man 
available. We are fortunate in having 
Dr. Klein who will be with us, as you 
know, this afternoon. You will have a 
great treat coming to you, and I hope 
and wish with all my heart that we have 
a splendid turnout immediately after 
lunch in this room to hear Dr. Klein, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce of the 
United States. 

The privilege of the floor is accorded 
you, Mr. Clemens. We will be glad to 
have you join in the discussions at any 
time. 


President Caspar:—The next order 
of business is the roll call, and I will 
ask Mr. Shannon to call the roll. 


Roll Call 
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Puget Sound 
Richmond 
Rochester 
San_ Diego 
St. Louis 

St. Paul 

Savannah 
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President Caspar:—The next order 
of business is the president’s address. 
I will ask the vice-president of our 
Eastern zone, E. P. Lynch, to kindly 


take the chair while the president pre- 
sents his address, 


(Mr. Lynch assumed the chair.) 
(Charles J. Caspar delivered the fol- 


lowing address as president of the as- 
sociation.) 


Address of the President 


We are assembled to consider and co- 
ordinate in harmonious and reciprocal re- 
lation important and serious problems of 
economic value to our industry. 

It is well that we are thus gathered 
from nearly every State in this great 
prosperous land of ours to discuss our 
problems and find accurate solutions, that 
our course may be charted and marked 
for progress and advancement. 

It has been my earnest endeavor 
throughout the year to arouse our mem- 
bership to a greater consciousness of our 
problems, that bigger and better busi- 
ness may accrue to the industry. 

I am hopeful that, with the back- 
ground created and the thought given 
these problems, with a program arranged 
to discuss them and to allow for generous 
discussion, We may perform greater serv- 
ice one to another and the association to 
the constituent clubs, 

The life blood of our association can 
only come from the clubs, and to make 
the association more helpful and more 
constructive we must have enthusiasm, 
effort and initiative in the clubs coming 
to the association and the convention 
from the clubs, and consequently the 
membership. 

There has been continuous endeavor 
throughout the year to create mass think- 
ing, and now we seek mass action and 
resultant mass accomplisament. 

Some radical recommendations will be 
made in club government and club activ- 
ities, and I earnestly plead that careful 
consideration be given these plans, as 
great thought has been given the subject 
and a careful presentation of the prin- 
ciples involved has been arranged to the 
end that our clubs be made to play a 
more imp@rtant part in the activities of 
the association. We can no longer as 
clubs continue to interest ourselves only 
in local conditions. We must interest our 
clubs in national affairs. 

With the wonderful foundation we have 
laid during the past forty-two years, I 
propose that we now build a structure cf 
lasting credit, pride and usefulness te 
every member of the industry, énthusi- 
astically and grimly supporting the laud- 
able determination that exists tc purge 
the industry of unfair business wractices, 
a genuine recognition of our creed so 
splendidly set up in our code of ethics, 
co-operating genuinely, honestly and un- 
selfishly in every offensive and defensive 
activity for the growth and betterment of 
the industry. 
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I aspire for an idealism that is simple, 
trustworthy and genuinely practical. 

I propose that a clearer understanding 
of our problems exist through club dis- 
cussion, that the entire industry get in 
step one with the other to soive ani meet 
these problems by a national plan. 

This association must render toore and 
greater service to its membership. It can 
only do this effectively through the clubs. 

To do this the clubs must render 
greater service to the association; one 
— grow strong while the other grows 
weak. 

Opportunity must be encouraged and 
given for the free discussion of problems 
of interest to the industry as a whole. 

Group meetings have been encouraged, 
created and will grow and develop that 
the diversified interests in our industry 
may discuss and correct problems pecu- 
liar to themselves. This is an important 
step to a fuller realization of the purpose 
and benefits possible in our association. 


Foundation Is Laid 


This background and a foundation for 
this work have been in course of prep- 
aration throughout the year, and I be- 
lieve the association is ready to proceed. 

Permit me to quote from my Western 
zone convention address that I may add 
further color to the picture I am pre- 
senting :-— 

Our conventions give us a perfect cross- 
section of the intellect, the will, the courage 
and the enterprise of our industry. 

To some a meeting of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association is a task done. To 
others, familiar with its methods of procedure, 
it is merely a beginning—a recharting of the 
course that lies alead. 

Preparations to push forward that course 
constitute another task of major importance. 
Problems of trade and industry are weighed 
in the light of practical business experience. 
Business opinion, drawn from many sources, 
is sifted down to basic principles. ‘The for- 
midable task lies ahead. 

What greater contribution can a man make 
to his business than to help make that busi- 
ness more ethical, more prosperous and of 
greater volume? ¥ 

Some men have the vision that conventions 
can be made a laboratory for the development 
and betterment of business. 

America has made greater progress in the 
past few years, as the result of collective 
thinking and mass activities, than ever before. 

Business today, due to its greater complexity, 

is teaching the great lesson of human unity, 
of human responsibility and of the obligation 
of men to men. We are in the era of inter- 
dependence—the day of “going it alone” is 
past. 
: Business is the world’s greatest educator. It 
is the most priceless factor the world has for 
tolerance. It is our great conciliator and 
civilizer. 

Business, after all, is largely our existence— 
and we should gather closer to one another and 
generously discuss our problems, lend our ideas 
and views to the industry for its betterment, 
that our organization may render greater serv- 
ice one to the other, the industry and to the 
membership. 

“Gather closer to one another and gen- 
erously discuss our problems—lend our 
ideas and views to the industry for its 
betterment, that our organization may 
render greater service to the member- 
ship’—this is the essence of all I pro- 
pose—“Gather closer to one another. 
This must be done oftener than once a 
vear during convention week. 

The means of getting together lies 
within the local clubs, where our prob- 
lems must be discussed, and the result of 
these discussions transmitted by resolu- 
tions or reports to national headquarters. 

We can readily realize and appreciate 
the great strength of such a mobilization 
of the intellect, counsel and judgment of 
the membership within this industry. 

It has been my privilege to. attend 
throughout the year several meetings of 
our executive committee, the educational 
bureau and the save the surface commit- 
tee, and I wish time would permit a word 
picture of these meetings where many 
executives of our larger units devote so 
generously of their time and knowledge 
in the service of the industry. Such con- 
tribution and sacrifice are priceless. 

I would like to engrave upon an im- 
perishable tablet the names of these men 
who sacrifice unselfishly of time and 
money that this industry may be bigger 
and better, and I can say to you these 
men crave the interest and co-operation 
of every member of our association. 

We must strive to work with these men 
that the many activities created for us as 
instruments of offense and defense are 
used generously by the various units 
within the industry. 

We can no longer function as we have 
in the past and properly serve the mem- 
bership and the industry. Business with 
its kaleidoscopic changes forces us to 
change. » 

Close Contacts Needed 


The association has, in the years of its 
service, succeeded beyond the _ wildest 
dreams of its founders to bring together 
in friendly contact the members of the 
club and convention sessions. 


We must now harvest the crop—as the 
seed has fallen on fertile soil; has ger- 
minated into a degree of confidence and 
friendliness between members that few in- 
dustries can claim. How to harvest and 
market the crop are the problems of to- 
day. What shall we do with the crop? 
There is a turning point in the growth 
of every growing thing, and, I believe 
we have in this our forty-two years of 
association activity, reached the turn- 
ing point. Tf we do not gather the 
harvest, the crop will deteriorate and 
rot, becoming a total loss and the reward 
of our labors of these many years will be 
for naught. 

Our members must become thoroughly 
familiar with our problems and the pre- 
scribed methods to solve them. Our mem- 
bers must learn and be encouraged to 
help association activities in the effort to 
correct and improve conditions within the 
industry. 

Our clubs must become more of an in- 
tegral, working part of our national ma- 
chinery created to serve the industry. 

So few know what a well organized or- 
ganization and plant we have to serve the 
industry. 

So few know what we are actually do- 
ing and accomplishing at headquarters 
for the industry without the enthusiastic 
help and co-operation of the member- 
ship. : 

There must be a closer HMailson between 
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association headquarters and club activi- 
ties. The clubs must be considering at all 

the problems association headquar- 
ters are considering. The executive offi- 
cers must have the pulse and know the 
mind of the membership more intimately. 


In my visits to the various clubs and 
zone conventions and my contact with the 
membership, I am appalled at the lack of 
knowledge of what we have done, are now 
doing and plan to do, 


lam appealing for a better understand- 
ing throughout the entire membership, of 
our problems, of our plans to meet them, 
and that every member have a voice in 
the legislation and constructive activities 
of the association, 

Every club has some members who are 
informed but, unfortunately, these mem- 
bers do not regularly attend club meet- 
ings, as the social side rather than busi- 
ness is too often the program of the club 
and the members who attend our conven- 
tions, meetings, etc., are not encouraged 
to bring the message and discuss the 
problems at club meetings that are not 
always ready to consider business. There- 
fore, our clubs must be industriously en- 
gaged in association work. 


We must broaden the disseminations of 
our activities. We must encourage the 
clubs to enter into discussion with us of 
the problems that confront us. 

My first intentions in preparing my re- 
port was to follow the procedure laid down 
by my predecessors. 

I believe you will be more interested 
in a presentation of our future, as the 
past is as secure, as is the historical data 
of all accomplishment and events. I have 
requested that our general manager’s re- 
port cover the work of the year. 

We can look with pride upon the pages 
of our association’s growth, development 
and accomplishment. 


Planning for the Future 


Now let us look and plan for the future. 
We are bigger, stronger, and better than 
ever, and therefore better qualified to 
meet and adjust the many problems at 
hand, but we must have the keen inter- 
est and co-operation of the clubs and our 
members. 

No less contribution can any man make 
to the association of which he should be- 
come a vital part, than to attend every 
session of his club and our conventions. 

I need not here make the appeal that 
every member should give two days a 
year to acquaint himself with association 
affairs. 

Your executive officers are elected to 
carry out your mandates, but if you give 
none, they are thrown upon their own re- 
sources and initiative to meet the prob- 
lems as they see them. 

There is generous realism in work ren- 
dered the association. We all more or 
less study the economic problems of the 
industry’s attainment as a measure of 
Past progress and a chart of future 
courses, ; i= 


Some of my addresses have been kindly 

criticized by eae idealistic. I am 
yleased with this criticism. ; 
aon idealism can be made practical 
when we correctly interpret those economic 
factors into human terms which give life 
é yitality. 
We must learn to believe that material 
progress must be orderly, well planned 
and generously supported by those inter- 
ested and benefited, and must interpret 
strikingly into advanced ethical business 
standards. 

If this is true, and no one can deny it, 
we must crystallize membership opinion 
that it may control the philosophy of our 
business and every business so organized 
and enjoying such procedure. 

Practical association energy is based 
upon unusual individual stimulating and 
contagious effort, inherent in every _ pro- 
gressive man in every industry and not 
less in this industry. 

We are tolerating practices which not 
only threaten the extinction of indepen- 
dent business but which are likely to 
place private policies under public control. 

I make no claim that big business units 
necessarily mean big business. Big busi- 
ness does not lose sight of the individual; 
when it does, then it is bad. The indi- 
vidual and big business need work one 
with the other. The individual can hardly 
be so large as to ignore the large unit and 
the large unit usually has more respect 
for the individual than is the reverse and 
it is through and by association work 
that large and small can meet on common 
ground and discuss the problems destruc- 
tive and constructive common to them 
both. 

We would be lacking in the real things 
of life did we submerge the sentiment, 
fellowship and bonds of sincere and last- 
ing friendships created and made possible 
by our association. 

Permit me to quote from my Detroit 
speech of acceptance. 

The ties of deep and sincere friendship 
created within the folds of: our association 
will never wither and die. The cheerful 
greetings of this week between members 
who last clasped hands a year ago, will 
clasp stronger and warmer a year hence, 
pe every year thereafter, until the last roll 
call, 

Such sentiments are not of gilded 
wealth or ambition’s goal. They are the 
result of the great and beautiful brother- 
hood that this association has made pos- 
sible in its useful life of over forty years. 
This is a great business organization re- 
inforced by friendships that are priceless 
to us all. 


Individual Responsibilities 


I should like to hear say a few words 
and depict a few fundamentals in the 
great field of our association in its busi- 
ness affairs—business with its great influ- 
ence upon human destiny; business that 
has superseded all human activities in its 
progress and sweeping influences upon 
mankind and the nations of the earth and 
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that ‘production, distribution and trans- 
vortation have the greatest influence upon 
earthly happiness. 

If this is half true, we must realize our 
individual responsibilities in the world of 
affairs and in this organization of ours 
and the part we play as our own as well 
as our brother’s keeper. ; 

We have laid aside the old practice of 
the survival of the fittest, we are engaged 
in the improvement and betterment in our 
field of commercial endeavor that wastes 
be reduced, lower production cost and 
distribution be developed and scientific 
sales campaigns for better goods. 

For the purpose and intent of changing 
our customary procedure in association 
and club activities, that we may create 
and develop greater unison of purpose 
and procedure, and to carry out the plan 
herein submitted, I recommend that the 
incoming president urge all clubs to 
promptly discuss the plan set forth in this 
report, and the recommendations and 
resolutions presented by Granville M. 

greining, that their suggestions and 
recommendations be promptly transmitted 
to association headquarters for compila- 
tion and that a special meeting of the 
executive committee be called by the fn- 
coming president, at the earliest moment 
possible, to consider ways and means of 
perfecting the plan presented, that early 
dissemination be made throughout the 
elubs for ratification and procedure. 


Appreciation of Assistance 

I now wish to pay tribute and register 
my sincere thanks to every member of 
the executive committee that has served 
with me this year, for their unyielding 
loyalty, support and co-operation. To our 
general manager, George V. Horgan, 
throughout the year. His help and guid- 
ance led me safely over some rough and 
dark places. Our association is, indeed, 
fortunate in having as our manager one 
who has the grasp of our problems. His 
tact and skill in finding ways and means 
to successfully adjust and proceed in all 
matters of state, is of great value to the 
association. 


I pay tribute and thank Miss Edna 
Brown for her steadfastness, ability, zeal 
and help, and that little but wonderfully 
efficient, loyal, painstaking, well trained, 
and hard working staff at headquarters 
for their unselfish, enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion and help when we were left without 
the leadership and master-mind of our 
general manager on the eve of this con- 
vention. 

Permit me at this time to publicly 
register my thanks, as well as the thanks 
of the membership, to our committee 
chairmen and their associates for the un- 
selfish and generous contributions made 
during the past year in looking after our 
interests. 


I should like to review the work of our 
committees and pay tribute to several 
chairmen who have gone through an un- 
usually active year but I shall not burden 


you, rather that my personal thanks shall 
go direct to them. 

It has been a great honor to serve you. 

It has been a real pleasure to work 
with you and for you. 

I have enjoyed the duties imposed upon 
me, but, more than this, it has been a 
privilege and a year of friendships and 
great kindness coming from every mem- 
ber, without a single jar or unpleasant in- 
cident throughout the year. 

My heart has been in this work for a 
quarter of a century, and I leave my office 
with the satisfaction of believing that 
greater good, greater benefits can and 
will flow to the membership of this, our 
grand association. 


Chairman Lynch: —In accordance 
with the usual custom, the president’s 
address is first presented to our board 
of directors. A formal statement of 
their action is as follows:—The presi- 
dent’s address was unanimously ap- 
proved by the board of directors and 
referred to the convention with a vote 
of thanks. I might say, gentlemen, that 
this rather faintly expresses the keen 
sense of appreciation of the practical 
idealism that the address contained. 


The address is before you, gentle- 
men. What is your pleasure? 


(Upon motion regularly made and 
seconded, it was voted that the presi- 
dent’s address be received with a vote 
of thanks. President Caspar then re- 
sumed the chair.) 


President Caspar:—The next order 
of business would be the report of 
the general manager. In his absence— 
and that subject will be taken up in 
due time—I have requested headquar- 
ters to prepare a report, and I am sure 
you will be very glad to have Miss 
Brown read the report at this time. 


(Miss Edna Brown then read the re- 
port which follows.) 


Report from Association 
Headquarters 


In the absence of General Manager 
Horgan, this is not intended as a detailed 
report, but simply as a summary com- 
piled by association headquarters, of out- 
standing activities. 

This convention marks the forty-sec- 
ond year of progress and accomplishment 
on the part of this organization. The 
past year has been an unusually active 
one at association headquarters, _and 
while it is not our purpose to anticipate 
any of the subjects which will be covered 
specifically by the respective committees, 
the following is a brief resume of what 
has been accomplished during the past 
year. 








These modern plants equipped to serve 
your alcohol needs speedily — anywhere! 


TO USERS OF INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL — SPECIALLY AND COMPLETELY 
DENATURED... ALCOHOL SOLVENTS AND CHEMICALS 


ERE is a corps of plants perculiarly adapted to meet your needs 
quickly and efficiently. 


U.S. Industrial Alcohol Co. plant at 
Curtis Bay, South Baltimore, Md. 


crease the coverage and service. 


U.S. Industrial Alcohol products reach you uni- 
form and chemically pure, in tank-car lots or one- 
gallon cans. And these products are made to 
standard specifications, and priced to offer 


maximum economy. 


Your good will and 
sincerely solicited. 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL CoO. 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CoO. 
110 East 42nd St., New York 
Makers of the famous Pyro Anti-freeze 


Airplane view of U. S. Industrial Aicokol Co. 
plant at Peoria, Ill 


patronage are 


La 


Regardless of your location or your 
demands, U. S. Industrial Alcohol products are at your beck and 


call. Immediate deliveries can be made from eight handy factor- 
ies direct, or through any one of the 23 factory branches. 


In addition, the facilities of the Kentucky Alcohol Corp.., 
now merged with the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., in- 
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Executive Committee Meetings 


Your executive committee has held four 
meetings during the year, one at Detroit, 
Michigan, October 19, 1928; one in New 
York, November 22, 1928; another in Salt 
Lake City, June 18, 1929, and the fourth 
in Washington, D. C., October 13, 1929. 


Zone Conferences 


President Caspar, General Manager 
Horgan, and other association executives 
attended the Fifth Southern zone confer- 
ence in Birmingham, Alabama, March 25 
and 26, and also the Western Zone con- 
vention in Salt Lake City in June. At 
these conferences subjects were consid- 
ered and discussed which dealth with the 
problems of members in the respective 
zones. Much was accomplished in a con- 
structive way. 

The 1930 Southern zone conference is 
scheduled for Atlanta, Georgia, in Febru- 
ary, and the 1930 Western zone conven- 
tion in Del Monte, California, in June. 
Association headquarters will be glad to 
receive any suggestions regarding these 
conferences which would contribute to the 
interest of the sessions. 


Clubs Visited 


During the past year the following 
paint clubs have been visited by Presi- 
dent Caspar and General Manager Hor- 
gan :—Buffalo, Central New York, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colorado, 
Dayton, Nebraska, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Rochester. 


Traffic 


One of the most important and far- 
reaching problems your traffic committee 
has had to contend with this year in the 
proposal to increase the ratings on paints 


Edna Brown 
Reported on Headquarters Activities 


and varnish in all territories. Convinced 
that these proposed rates were unreason- 
able and discriminatory, your committtee 
filed a petition with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and succeeded in hav- 
ing the cast postponed until such time 
as opportunity could be afforded to pre- 
sent arguments and evidence to prove 
these ratings should not be advanced. 

This matter will be covered by Chair- 
man Leveille in his report at the joint 
session of the convention Wednesday 
morning. Due to the fact that the bud- 
gets of the two associations do not pro- 
vide for exigencies of this character, a 
special committee was appointed, with H. 
L. Calman as chairman, to raise the nec- 
essary funds to properly finance the com- 
mittee. 


Clean Up and Paint Up and Save the 
Surface 

Continued activity and progress has 
been made by our business promotion 
campaigns—the Clean Up and Paint Up 
and Save the Surface. Both R. A. Plumb, 
chairman of the Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign, and Charles J. Roh, of the 
Save the Surface Campaign, journeyed 
to Salt Lake City and presented addresses 
at the Western zone convention. Over 
3,700 Save the Surface sales training 
courses have been subscribed for on the 
part of the various branches of the in- 
dustry. The campaign has also co-op- 
erated with the Department of Agricul- 
ture, with the result that the film ‘Home 
Is What You Make It,” was produced. 

Approximately 8,000 local Clean Up 
and Paint Up campaigns have been staged 
by the bureau in communities and towns 
throughout the United States indicating 
the wide scope and material benefit of 
this movement to our industry. 


Membership 


One hundred and six new members 
have been secured by your membership 
committee after an unusually active year 
under the chairmanship of E. R. Hoag. 
We voice the feelings of the membership 
at large, as well as the exeecutive offi- 
cers, in expressing our appreciation to 
Mr. Hoag and his committee members 
for their well directed efforts this year. 


Trademark Bureau 


The trademark bureau has continued as 
a real “service station” to the industry. 
During the past year a supplement to the 
1927 “Trademark Book” has been sent 
gratis to all concerns previously subscrib- 
ing to the latter publication; in addition, 
the bureau has handled numerous inquir- 
ies relative to trademark matters in gen- 
eral. This activity is in charge of J. Vin- 
cent Reardon, chairman of the trademark 
committee. 


Bulletin 


_It has been a source of gratification to 
receive expressions commenting favorably 
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upon both the appearance of the associ- 
ation’s bulletin and the manner in which 
the important matters it contains are 
presented. This is the association’s 
monthly contact with our members and 
keeps them informed concerning the 
status of its many activities. 


Sustaining Memberships 


In order that the program of activity 
for the current year might not be cur- 
tailed for the lack of funds, it was 
deemed necessary by the executive com- 
mittee to allocate fifty sustaining mem- 
bership—and not one hundred as hereto- 
fore—to firms in the association. R. B. 
Robinette, chairman of this activity, and 
the concerns which subscribed to: this 
fund are entitled to thanks. 


Meetings at Association Headquarters 
The offices at association headquarters 
have been the meeting place for a great 
many committees, including the executive 
committee, save the surface, clean up and 
paint up, traffic, constitution and by-laws, 
etc. This summer the headquarters of- 
fices were enlarged. We now have a con- 
ference office that is yours, and we hope 
you will make use of it when you are in 
New York for meetings of all kinds. 


Closer Tie-up With Local Paint Clubs 


To facilitate the handling of our rec- 
ords, it is the hope of your staff that 
information relative to the election of 
new memberes and officers, etc., may be 
promptly communicated to headquarters, 
as only in this way can we have full 
information available. Granville M. Brei- 
nig, Kansas City, has very graciously ac- 
cepted assignment to address you on the 
subject of “Dividends Through Co-opera- 
tion,” and the recommendations and sug- 
gestions which Mr. Breinig will make to 
you have the whole-hearted approval of 
the executive staff. 

We fully expect this convention will 
function with the smoothness which has 
characterized past conventions, and if so, 
it will evidence the organization and 
training your staff have received from 
the general manager, plus the volunteered 
assistance of members of your organiza- 
tion. 

In conclusion, your association head- 
quarters have experienced a delightful 
year under the direction of your presi- 
dent, Charles J. Caspar, and we desire 
to take this occasion to register our 
thanks for his guiding influence. 


President Caspar:—What was the 
action of the board? 

Mr. Shannon:—It was voted that this 
report be approved and presented to 
the convention. 

President Caspar:—You have heard 
the recommendation. What is your 
pleasure? 

(It was moved, seconded and carried 
that the recommendation of the board 
be approved.) 

Mr. Calman:—I would like to move a 
vote of thanks to Miss Brown for the 
splendid method 





Message from Mr. Horgan 


President Caspar:—We have taken 
care of that. 

At this time I shall read a telegram 
received by your president from Mr. 
Horgan:— 

For the first time during my fifteen 
years’ service in our industry, it is my 
misfortune to be obliged to absent myself 
from the annual -convention. As you 
know, illness prevents my presence, and 
deep is my regret at not being able to 





George V. Horgan 


General Manager 


assist you and your associate officers in 
the conduct of the convention. My dis- 
appointment is tempered, however, in the 
thought that our loyal and efficient or- 
ganization staff is quite capable of carry- 
ing on with the able support of yourself 
and other loyal association workers. My 
personal congratulations to you for the 
leadership you have given to the associa- 
tion during the past year. Kindly convey 
to alle assembled my greetings and best 
wishes for a highly successful convention 
and grateful appreciation for the many 
evidences of friendship and interest in 
my welfare during my illness.—Faithfully 
yours, George V. Horgan. 


The board, acting upon this telegram, 
authorized the president to appoint a 





resolutions committee, and I will be 
very glad to hear from Mr. Bennett at 
this time. 


Resolutions of Appreciation 


Mr. Bennett: At the meeting of the 
board Tuesday night, these two resolu- 
tions were presented and adopted and 
referred to the meeting here for their 
consideration. 

The first one is as follows:— 


Whereas, George V. Horgan, general 
manager of ‘the N. P. O. & V. A., has 
keen stricken by a serious illness which 
prevents his attendance to his duties and 
his presence at this, the forty-second an- 
nual convention of this association, and 

Whereas, by years of faithful and de- 
voted service he has endeared himself to 
all the officers and members of the associ- 
ation and the members of the headquar- 
ters staff; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved: That the president be in- 
structed to convey to Mr. Horgan, on 
behalf of the association, its officers, 
members and staff, the sincere affection 
and regard of all, and the fervent hope 
that his recovery may be rapid and com- 
plete so that our next convention will find 
him back at his post again in the best of 
health. 

The other resolution is as follows:— 

Whereas, the officers and members of 
the N. P. & V. A. have long since 


recognized with gratification the splendid 
loyalty and efficiency of its staff at head- 
quarters in New York, and 

Whereas, due to the illness of our be- 
loved general manager, George V. Horgan, 
the members of the staff have been called 
upon to assume the serious responsibility 


R. W. Elton 


Assistant General Manager 


of carrying on the work of the assocta- 
tion and in addition assuming the burden 
of detail incident to the preparation for 
this convention, and 

Whereas, under this added burden they 
have labored with faithful loyalty—even 
in some cases at the expense of their own 
health; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the officers and members 
of the N. P. O. & V._A. in convention as- 
sembled: That our president be instructed 
to express to Miss Edna Brown and her 
associates on behalf of the association its 
heartfelt gratitude for their devotion and 
loyalty, which in the absence of their 
chief, our general manager, Mr. Horgan, 
has enabled the associatf6n to carry on its 
work without interruption. 

Mr. Robinette: I would like to move 
the adoption of both of these resolu- 
tions, and in connection with that say 
just a word. I have been rather close 
to Mr. Horgan in his recent illness and 
have followed it through carefully, 
called on him in Chicago just a few 
weeks ago, found him there lying in 
bed and counting the days until this 
convention was to start. Of course 
that was a bad state of mind and 
wasn’t hélping him any. I volunteered 
there to come to Washington and, with 
the staff, undertake to help carry this 
convention through. I want to say at 
this time, in moving the adoption of 
both of these resolutions, that Miss 
Brown, and her assistant, Mr. Shannon, 
have done this job and there has been 
absolutely nothing for me to do. I 
have been a useless piece of furniture, 
so I take great pleasure in moving the 
adoption of both of these resolutions. 

Mr. Cheesman: I would like to sec- 
ond it, Mr. President. 

President Caspar: Are there any re- 
marks on the resolutions? Are you 
ready for the question? 

(The motion was voted upon and 
carried). 


Mr. Elton Is Introduced 


President Caspar: At the executive 
committee meeting in Salt Lake, and 
realizing as we did enroute to Salt 
Lake that Mr. Horgan was under- 
mining his health, we discussed at our 
executive committee meeting the acute 
necessity of an assistant, and especially 
of a field man for the association. The 
executive committee of your associa - 
tion endorsed the idea. I then was in 
conference with Mr. Phillips, president 
of the American Paint and Varnish 
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Manufacturers’ Association, and he 
agreed that we should have an assist- 
ant to Mr. Horgan—a field man. Mr. 
Horgan’s health, as you know, has not 
been robust, and he has not been able 
to get out and around as we would like 
to have him, and as he would like to 
do. I am now very glad to announce 
that we have engaged the services of 
R. W. Elton as assistant manager of 
the association. He is now assistant 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce. He is here on a leave of 
absence to attend the convention. He 
enters our employ on the first day of 
November. 

At this time I take great pleasure in 
presenting Mr. Elton, your assistant 
manager, 

R. W. Elton: I am sure that any in- 
dividual would appreciate the opportu- 
nity of affiliation with an organization 
with the high ideals and the progres- 
sive business principles of your asso- 
ciation. I am sure that I deeply ap- 
preciate the opportunity which you 
have presented to me. I trust that my 
activities may at least in small meas- 
ure justify your confidence. 

President Caspar: Thank you, Mr. 
Elton. 

The next order of business will be 
the treasurer’s report by Charles J. 
Roh, custodian of the exchequer. 


(Mr. Roh presented the following re- 
port as treasurer). 


Report of the Treasurer 


The finances of our association are in 
good condition. The reports of the treas- 
urer and the auditor will be here for you 
if any member desires to see them. I 
will be glad to answer any questions you 
might ask if you want any further in- 
formation. 


Income 
Club memberships........ $28,654.60 
Individual memberships... 1,600.00 
Sustaining memberships, 
RS hike Sih Kalai a 0.6 pores 600.00 
Sustaining memberships, 
. Rr eRe 5,300.00 


-———-— $56, 154.60 
Trademark committee..... 550.50 
1928 entertainment com- 











mittee refund...... ccs. 1,835.84 
Interest earned ........... 1,665.72 
$40, 206.66 
Expenses 
Salaries $16,527.38 
Traveling 23,069.02 
Rent i 23,011.66 
Monthly bulletin and year- 
a i aa 4,093.87 
Office expenses, telephone, 
telegraph, insurance, sta- 
SN GOR, scancasvanee 4,577.57 
Committee expenses— 
RNEEUO os i ccccscesss 750.00 
0” ER eee 657.50 
0, Ae 906.75 
eee 847.15 
SS eee 87.55 
CE cst cce be kamen eeeee 1,191.57 
Miscellaneous expense .... 376.07 $34,696.12 
Balance, surplus ...... $5,510.54 


The unusual income items for last year 
were the large credits returned to the as- 
sociation by last year’s entertainment 
committee and the six sustaining member- 
ships that came in after the 1928 conven- 
tion. 

The constituent clubs should be con- 
gratulated on their attitude toward the 
raise in dues authorized last year which 





Charles J. Roh 


Re-elected Treasurer 


resulted in practically no loss in member- 
ship. 
Clean Up and Paint Up 


The details of the paint up and clean up 
report are as follows :— 





Income 

Subscriptions ...cccccscses $44,005.16 

Interest earned ......+-++ 401,96 
-————— $44, 407.12 

Expenses 
Salaries, office expense, 

OR cca cucéetacumennaans $44,301.88 
Balance, surplus $105.24 


This report wW6Uld fot be complete if 
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mention were not made of the very 

earnest and willing co-operation of the 

staff with the treasurer. It is a real 

pleasure to work with such an earnest 

and competent group of people as there 

~. = headquarters. Respectfully sub- 
ed. 


President Caspar:—I am sure you 
will gather, which is a source of some 
satisfaction to me, that we have had 
a rather economic administration this 
year. What was the action of the 
board? . 

Mr. Shannon:—It was voted to ap- 
prove the report and recommend it to 
the convention for adoption, with a 
vote of thanks for the efforts expended 
by Mr. Roh in connection with his 
work this year. 

President Caspar:—I want to pay a 
compliment to our treasurer. He is 
indeed a watchdog of the treasury. I 
would like to see you get any money 
out of there unless it is thoroughly 
and properly authorized. I haven’t been 
able to get any. 

You have heard the recommendation 
of the board. What is your pleasure? 

(It was moved, seconded and car- 
ried that the recommendation of the 
board ‘be approved.) 

President Caspar:—The next order 
of business is an address from our 
good friend Granville M. Breinig, Kan- 
sas City, on the subject, “Dividends 
Through Co-operation.” 


(Mr. Breinig delivered the following 
address.) 


Dividends Through 


Co-operation 


If every member of our national associ- 
ation had taken an active part in the 
work of the association during the past 
ten years, two outsanding impressions 
would have been gained. 

The first conviction which one gains, 
and never loses, is that of the great po- 
tential strength and power if the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association; the 
splendid service that is being rendered 
by the association to our membership, and 
the many benefits derived by active mem- 
ee in a strong, progressive paint 
club. 

At the same time that this realization 
is being gained, in direct contradiction, 
we encounter members who question the 
value of associational work and mem- 
bership in a local paint club. 

It seems almost impossible that this 
contradiction can exist in the face of 
easily demonstrated facts. 

It is obvious to all those who have 
given serious consideration to the future 
of our national association, that the rea- 
son for this contradiction is that, within 
our association we have members who 
give freely of their time, thought and 
money, and in consequence thereof receive 
full value for their investment. On _ the 
other hand, there is among our member- 
ship a class that does not contribute 
either in time or thought and shows little, 
if any, active interest, and, consequently, 
does not receive much in return. 

Almost invariably where we encounter 
members who do not show a real interest 
in the affairs of the association or in the 
industry as a whole, we find a local club 
lacking in strength and failing to per- 
form the functions for which it was or- 
ganized. 


The Club That Renders Service 

Wherever there is an active, progres- 
sive paint club, the membership of which 
consists of the representative firms in the 
particular section that it serves, that club 
and its members can always be counted 
upon to lend their support to whatever 
activity may be in the forefront of the 
industry; that club is rendering a service 
to its membership. ‘That club is handling 
local problems in an efficient manner, to 
the profit of its members. 


“1g” 


What a wonderful organization this 
national association of ours would be—if 
all of its member clubs were active and 
progressive; if all of these clubs and 
their members recognized their obliga- 
tions to the national association and gave 
their support to every national interest, 
as well as to their own individual local 
problems! However, we must confess 
that in some points in this country our 
local clubs display a serious lack of in- 
terest in associational activities. They 
lack co-operation among their fellow 
members. Their meetings do not carry 
sufficient interest to bring out a repre- 
sentative membership attendance, nor do 
they enter into the solution of local prob- 
lems in a co-operative manner which in- 
sures a satisfactory solution. 


A Serious Weakness 


The existence of a weak local paint 
club in any section of the country justifies 
serious consideration, for we must recog- 
nize the fact that the strength of this na- 
tional association of ours is determined 
almost entirely by the strength of its 


member clubs. We must continue to grow 
in strength each year if we are to main- 
tain our position with other industries in 
the business world. 

Unless we have stronger local paint 
clubs, we cannot hope to have a stronger 
national association. Unless our local 
clubs are founded for a definite purpose, 
properly organized and efficiently man- 
aged, we cannot hope to strengther them 
to that point where they will all render 
a real service and their membership will 
receive full value. 


Benefits Should Be Obvious 


During recent years the question has 
been raised all too frequently as to the 
value of membership in a local club or 
in the national association. To anyone 
who is familiar with the accomplishments 
of the national association and certain 
outstanding paint clubs, it is not neces- 
sary to point out the benefits received. 


My remarks are not made so much to 


the members attending this convention as 
they are addressed to those who do not 
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regularly attend our national meetings 
and who in sO Many cases do not attend 
their local paint club meetings. 

To that class I would like to address 


this question:—‘“What is your definition 


of a trade club or trade association?” 

If this question were asked a number 
of our membership I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the general answer would be 
that a local paint club is organized for 
the purpose of obtaining good fellowship 
among competitors. While that answer 
would be correct in part, it does not en- 
tirely cover the real functions of a local 
paint club—it covers only one of the 
principles on which our clubs are or 
should be organized. 

To my mind a local trade club or a na- 
tional trade association is an organiza- 
tion of business men serving a trade or 
an industry for mutual and helpful serv- 
ice, for better business, for the promotion 
of its products, and for a closer relation- 
ship among competitors. 


Foundation Principles 


It was on these very principles of 
mutual and helpful service and better 
business that this association of ours was 
founded in 1888 by a group of paint men, 
meeting together in the old Grand Union 
Hotel at Saratoga, New York. These far- 
sighted pioneers of our industry realized 
then, just as we do today, that much can 
be accomplished through group action; 
that competition can be clean; and that 
through close contact and the frequent 
exchange of ideas benefits can be de- 
rived by all. 

No other man than a genius can hope 
to carry into his personal experience dur- 
ing his few years of productivity all of 
the information needed for his progress; 
nor need he, when the experiences of 
others are so readily available through 
membership in his local club and in our 
national association. The same _ prin- 
ciples of mutual and helpful service and 
better business that brought about the 
formation of the National Paint, Oil and 
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Varnish Association have been and must 
be the principles on which the successful, 
progressive local paint clubs should be 
organized. 

I concur with our national officers that 
the time has come when it is necessary 
for us to thoroughly analyze our position. 
In other words, to take inventory of our 
association and our clubs, just as we do 
of our individual businesses, in order that 
we may know our weaknesses as well as 
our strength; so that as the years pass 
on, recognizing our weaknesses, every 
effort may be bent toward strengthening 
them and thereby strengthening our asso- 
ciation and the value of our work to the 
industry and to each individual member. 

‘Starting as a small unit forty-two years 
ago, the association has. grown to a point 
today where we have forty-two local 
paint clubs, located in forty-two of the 
important business centers of the United 
States, and comprising a total of approxi- 
mately 1,400 individual member firms. 

Membership in the national association 
is secured through membership in a local 
paint club, excepting where concerns elig- 
ible for membership are located in points 
where there is no local club. A portion of 
the dues which our members pay to their 
local club passes on to the national asso- 
ciation to supply the necessary money for 
the operation of our general offices, lo- 
eated at 18 East Forty-first street, New 
York city, through which organization all 
the business of the association is handled. 
It is through this clearing house of our 
industry that our memberes receive the 
information and the help which have 
proven of such great value to all those 
who have made use of its service. 


Magnitude of Work 


Anyone who will spend one day In our 
national association offices will be amazed 
at the great amount of constructive work 
done by that office each business day in 
the year. They will be astounded when 
they see the mass of correspondence that 
is received and answered daily; the in- 
formation that is sought for and sup- 
plied. One visit on the part of a member 
would remove any doubt that might exist 
in his mind as to the value of the na- 
tional association to him and to his busi- 
ness. 

For some time past our national officers 
urged the membership of this association 
to make it a point to visit the general 
offices whenever they had the opportu- 


nity. As one speaking from experience, I 
can indorse that suggestion by stating 
that the member who has the opportunity 
= fails to visit our general offices is the 
oser. 

Let us consider as briefly as possible 
just what type of service the national 
association offices are prepared to render ; 
what accomplishments have been achieved 
by this organization under the leadership 
of our national presidents. 

How many of our membership realize 
that it was through this organization 
that a trademark bureau was established 
several years ago, and that as a result 
of this one committee’s work thousands 
of dollars have been saved to our mem- 
bers through the avoidance of expensive 
litigation? How many of our members 
know that there are approximately 20,000 
trademarks, names and numbers listed in 
the files of this bureau? Just imagine 
how complicated our work would be if 
we did not have a common point in which 
all the marks and trade names of our 
industry could be located, making it pos- 
sible for us, in almost a matter of min- 
utes, to secure the information we need! 
This bureau has not only saved our mem- 
bers money but it has in many instances, 
by the suggestions it has offered, enabled 
our memberes to secure clear title to a 
trade name or mark which they might 
not have obtained through any other 
channels except at great expense. 

Now, let us take a look at our legisla- 
tive committee. All of us within the 
industry know that during the past ten 
years several attempts have been made 
to enact legislation detrimental to the best 
interests of our membership. Through 
the close watch of our general offices ana 
our legislative committee, group action 
has been brought to the front whenever 
necessary, which has enabled us to defeat 
unfair legislation which would undoubt- 
edly have been enacted had it not been 
for our organized efforts. 


Support for Promotion Work 


Without an association, such as our 
national, wou!d it have been possible for 
the Save the Surface Campaign to have 
reached its objective While this cam- 
paign is not within the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, nevertheless, 
through the association’s member clubs, 
and the co-operation and support of its 
individual members throughout the United 
States, results were obtained, at consider- 
ably less cost than would have been the 
case had there been no local paint clubs. 


There is no question in the minds of 
those who have been intimately associ- 
ated with this work—and there should be 
no question in the mind of any man in 
the industry—that this campaign has ren- 
dered to every Member a service that is 
without parallel. Not only are we educat- 
ing all branches of our industry on the 
greater scale and use of our products, but 
we have made the consuming public con- 
scious of the fact that paint and varnish 
are almost as necessary to their very 
existence as food and clothing; that the 
use of paint and varnish preserves all 
surfaces from rot and decay, and thus 
annually saves the nation millions of dol- 
lars. Beyond all of this, the campaign 
has extended the markets of our industry 
to a point where our business has been 
more than doubled, which increase has 
unquestionably been shared by all, and 
which accomplishment could not have 
been obtained had it not been for our 
united efforts. 

Another distinctly different but equally 
valuable promotional activity that is 
found entirely within the ranks of our 
association is the Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign. This campaign, receiving only 
a very meager support from our member- 
ship, has, nevertheless, been responsible 
for materially increasing the volume of 
our business each year. 

The results obtained by this campaign 
can be easily determined through the 
complete and accurate reports rendered to 
the bureau by the towns and cities in 
which clean up campaigns are carried on 
annually. If anyone will make just a 
short study of the report of the national 
committee, under whose direction the 
campaign functions each year it will be 
possible for them to quickly appreciate 
its real value. Unquestionably, not only 
has paint and varnish sales volume been 
materially increased each year, through 
the efforts of this campaign, but in addi- 
tion, the paint and varnish industry has 
received millions of dollars’ worth of 
front-page advertising and favorable edi- 
torial comment from newspapers with 
circulation covering more than 7,000 im- 
portant towns and cities throughout the 
country. 

While time does not permit my men- 
tioning the work of the many other com- 
mittees and the great service that they 
have rendered to our membership, I can- 
not avoid making particular reference at 
this time to the work of the traffic com- 
mittee and traffic bureau, operating under 
the direction of Mr. Leveille. The work 
of this committee has unquestionably 
saved each member the cost of member- 
ship in a local paint club and the national 
association many times over, for, through 
its efforts an increase in freight rates has 
been avoided, which increase would have 
cost the industry as a whole hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, and this additional 
cost would necessarily have had to be ab- 
sorbed by either: the manufacturer, the 
distributor, the dealer or the consumer, 


Value Unquestionable 


Can anyone within our industry, know- 
ing of these accomplishments, which rep- 
resent only a very small portion of the 
total, question the value of associational 
work? It is an undisputed fact that 
through co-operation we ‘are able to do 
collectively what it would be impossible 
to accomplish as individuals. 


This brief review of accomplishments is 
comparable to an inspection of the asset 
side of a balance sheet. Now, let us take 
a look at the other side—our liabilities; 
but before we analyze them thoroughly, 
let us first acquaint ourselves with the 
existing conditions as we find them today 
as an industry. 

Probably all of us know that the paint 
and varnish industry was one of the first 
to organize for mutual co-operation and 
benefit. How many of us realize that, 
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whereas, ten or fifteen years ago there 
were comparatively few trade associa- 
tions, today almost every industry is not 
only strongly organized, but is bending 
every effort to strengthen their work and 
their organization. Twenty years ago, 
competition was confined almost entirely 
within an industry; today, competition 
has expanded to that point where it is 
not only to be found within an industry, 
~~ what is of far more importance, we 
- industry competing against industry. 
t is our duty, as good business men, to 
= ~~ consider what we as individuals 
= ao to improve our own business, 
a € must also continue to give just 
’ pertowe thought to the improvement 
° e business of our industry as a whole 
and the expansion of our markets, which 
= only be accomplished through our 
Seaneinn organizations that are already 
= ed and prepared to carry on the 
At the time the Clean U and Pai 
? en was organized in 1912, I ‘Gowbe 
aunt = were more than a half dozen in- 
~ > es which were advertising their 
= ucts to the consuming public. When 
e Save the Surface Campaign was or- 
ganized five years later, I doubt if there 
were a dozen industries organized to pro- 
— their product to the public; con- 
seneny the paint and varnish industry 
_ several years operated in a field that 
tol ke or less free from competition. 
ieee the situation in entirely 
In January, 1927, there were 
2 a . sixty- 
mSastries using magazine space on 
weeny -four using newspaper space to en- 
a the buying public to purchase the 
pr — of their manufacture. While it 
information nah 7 tz 7: on manures 
of these various industria . f om conan 
informed that twenty-three = Pane all 
n of th - 
po eg are expending individually con. 
orekeone one an tan parce their 
ndustry of 
aa foe the Save the Sartuas 
p and Paint U - 
pase. Just a few years ago eo hal 
ry ? Bp wnt ot scouring a fair share 
s dollar. Tod i 
= industries competing so caine 
ja : eir portion, our segment will grow 
= aller and smaller, unless we strengthen 
fo Position by securing closer co-opera- 
oe and by giving greater support to the 
vities of not only our association but 


all t @ 
— are to be found within the in- 


Weak Point in Our Organization 


I point this out, for t i 
° om 

cae ae why we aaa a 
a scan the liabilit i 
oe in order that mer tone 
ve Ssible step to strengthen = 
— and insure against oar loss throwsts 
ack of co-operation and support. 


As we inspect our li 

‘ abilities, wh 
er “ yA at our seo 
2 P L at while we 
strenaty set up in a national way with 
respect to association personnel, with re- 
spect to our general office and its per- 
s onnel, and with the benefit of many years’ 
experience, nevertheless, that strength is 
aoe ante because of the weak- 

S z cK of support on the 
—— of our member local an ae 
pe ¢ pe focal clubs proves con- 
s y that we have in certai 
resentath en nimations with splendid rep 
Sé ive membership, who 
their full support to their club ona totale 
national association. But, as we proceed 
er, we find in many centers a 

clube that are not properly camel 
5 7 do not function as they should nor 
_ - reader the service that their mem- 
ee this association is entitled to 

A further analysis show 

. . : _ s th: 
this condition is found, there 2 ee 
on te port « os membership, a true 
n oO he value of or i 
club effort, and of the value of — 
association membership. Again, if we 
dig down just a little deeper, we ‘discover 
ie amazing fact:—That while many of 
mene clubs have been organized for years, 
1€y were not founded on the principles 
oe which the national association was 
ounded, namely, for mutual and helpful 
service and better business. 


Uniformity Lacking 


Strange as it may seem 

within our association oo — ye 
a constitution and by-laws. An examina- 
tion of the constitution and by-laws of 
those clubs that have been founded alon 
definite lines shows a great variation 
l nless every member club is properly or- 
ganized and is founded upon a defi- 
nite constitution, and its functions are 
portormed in accordance with by-laws, 

clu cannot hope 7 
serve oem conan hope to successfully 

1erefore, in order that t 

obtained a closer yelationsiin eat 
with another, and all clubs with the na- 
tional association, it is essential that our 
member clubs be organized along similar 
lines, and to that end I recommend the 
adoption of a uniform constitution and 
by-laws by all our clubs, as covered in 
a resolution to be presented to this con- 


vention. ‘The adoption of a wniform 
constitution and by-laws would carry 
with it a subscription on the part of 


every member to the new code o . 
which, if followed throughout a a 
try, will, without question, create better 
understanding and improved business re- 
lations. The closer relationship of one 
club with another, obtained through unity 
in organization and operating plan should 
go a long way toward making it possible 
for clubs located in close proximity to 
each other to correct existing evils and 
to be of great assistance to each other 
in the handling of their common prob- 
lems. 

In the past, many local clubs have 
looked to the national association for 
the solution of both national and local 
problems, but have utterly failed to give 
the national association sufficient support 
and co-operation to make it always pos- 
sible for the national to successfully meet 
these problems. 

‘While we take a step in the right di- 
rection when we organize our clubs on a 
uniform constitution and by-laws, . we 
still are a long way from attaining our 
objective. 
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If we are to obtain the support and 
co-operation of our individual members, 
which is so greatly needed now, and will 
be needed in the years to come, we must 
make it our duty to see that every mem- 
ber of our association is well informed as 
to the value of his membership. If we 
are to receive his co-operation and have 
the benefit of his thought and opinion, 
we must secure his interest to that ex- 
tent where he will give freely of time, 
thought and money. 


Four or five years ago it was my privi- 
lege to serve as chairman of the National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign com- 
mittee. It was my further privilege in 
one of the years of my service in that 
work to enjoy a very close relationship 
with that gentleman who was beloved by 
every man in our industry, and who un- 
questionably gave greater service to this 
industry than any other individual. I 
refer to Norris B. Gregg. 


Wide Need for Information 

I recall distinctly visiting several paint 
clubs with him when he was the presi- 
dent of this association, and I remember 
so vividly the many discussions that we 
had with respect to the need for asso- 
ciational education among our members. 
In the several paint club meetings that 
I had the pleasure of attending with him, 
he spoke on the subject of supporting 
our various activities. In those same 
meetings I endeavored to secure the in- 
support the 


terest of our members to 
clean up campaign. We were amazed 
when we found how few people within 


our association appreciated the value of 
not only that campaign but all of our 
various activities. 

The flax development committee can 
testify to the fact that it is not the 
simplest thing in the world to raise 
money for their work, yet, their needs 
are comparatively small. 

Those gentlemen within our industry 
who are now endeavoring to raise money 
for the work of the Unfair Competition 
Bureau will, I believe, agree that it is 
not a simple matter to raise sufficient 
funds to properly carry on the very nec- 
essary work of that bureau, 

Those who have endeavored to secure 
subscriptions to the Save the Surface 
campaign have on several different oc- 
casions been told by members of our 
industry that they could not justify sub- 
scribing their money to this great cam- 
paign. In spite of the fact that a cam- 
paign of this size and character cannot 
operate on a year-to-year basis, some of 
our members still fail to appreciate that 
a five-year subscription program is abso- 
lutely necessary to the success of the 
campaign. oath 

Why is it that we do not receive 100 
percent financial support for all of our 


activities? 
We know that our members are not 


selfish, yet many apparently are unwilling 
to do their share. I believe that their 
failure to support the association and its 
clubs is not due to selfishness, nor to their 
short-sightedness, but to the fact that 
they lack definite knowledge of our work, 
our objectives and accomplishments, and 
the service available to them. E 

If that condition is true, then it is 
necessary for this association to find ways 
and means of educating every member 
of every local paint club. We cannot 
hope to do it through a national conven- 
tion alone, for out of a total membership 
of some 1,400 firms, the attendance at 
these meetings is approximately 450 to 
500. If we cannot obtain our objective 
by bringing our membership to the na- 
tional association, then we must take the 
national association to our members. 


Your executive committee this year 
has recommended the employment of a 
field representative, with the thought in 
mind that this man might devote a con- 
siderable portion of his time to not only 
visiting local paint clubs, but what is of 
greater importance, visiting with the 
membership in local paint club centers, 
in order that he might explain in greater 
detail the service that the national asso- 
ciation is prepared to render to its mem- 
bership. However, one individual can 
do only a limited amount of contact work, 
consequently, if we are to take the na- 
tional association to our members and 
sell its real worth, it is necessary for 
us to work through our local clubs. 


Something Interesting Needed 


But, we cannot hope to secure full at- 
tendance at paint club meetings unless 
each club provides interesting meetings. 
By holding meetings that are of real 
interest, with subjects that have educa- 
tional value, and where definite objectives 
are sought and obtained, we should ac- 
quire the interest of all members of our 
industry. 

In order to insure a supply of inter- 
esting subjects for these meetings, it is 
my recommendation that a new stand- 
ing committee in the national association 
be appointed, as covered by a resolution 
to be presented before this convention. 
Briefly, this committee, consisting of not 
less than five members, shall be known 
as the program committee, and its chair- 
man shall be the national president of 
the previous year, in order that he will 
have a part in carrying out policies that 
he may have inaugurated during his ad- 
ministration, and in which he is vitally 
interested, 

It would be the duty of this committee 
to prepare at the beginning of each year 
five complete programs, each one covering 
a subject of general interest to all paint 
clubs. For example, one program would 
cover fully the accomplishments, as well 
as the requirements, of our promotional 
activities—save the surface and clean 
up—another program might well be de- 
voted to the work and needs of our unfair 
competition bureau and our new code of 
ethics; another program would deal en- 
tirely with the service that is available 
to each individual member through the 
general offices of our national association. 
I do not believe that this committee, func- 
tioning in the years to come, would ever 
lack for subjects. 

These programs, constructed by capa- 
ble, well informed members of our asso- 
ciation, would, in turn, be presented to 
the president of each local club, with the 
request that he select one man from 
among the membership of his club to 
present each program. All clubs through- 
out the country would be considering at 
approximately the same period of time 
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the same subject as all other clubs. Un- 
questionably, as a result of this commit- 
tee’s work, our membership would be bet- 
ter informed both as to the value of the 
work of the association, the objectives we 
are working for, the accomplishments of 
their individual club and of their associa- 
tion. Through education we should, to a 
considerable degree, lessen the work of 
our national committees, for with in- 
creased knowledge we would receive 
closer co-operation from all members 
throughout the industry. 


Loyalty the Criterion 


During the past few years a sincere 
and very earnest effort has been made to 
increase the membership of our associa- 
tion. Personally, while I favor doing 
everything possible to bring into our local 
clubs every eligible prospect, I cannot 
help but add that we should pay particu- 
lar attention to the quality of our mem- 
bership. I believe that paint clubs should 
consider for membership only those 
within our industry who are willing to 
give in order that they may receieve; 
who are also. willing to adopt, without 
reservation, the code of ethics of this 
association as their guide in business 
conduct. It should be the duty of every 
local club to insist that the standards of 
conduct, as represented in the code of 
ethics, be maintained throughout its 
membership without discrimination, or 
favor. A club of loyal workers will per- 
form great achievements; a club of heed- 
less and apathetic members will fail to 
render the service to the national asso- 
ciation and the industry that it should. 


Member clubs must recognize their ob- 
ligation to the national association. 


I cannot help but emphasize the fact 
that where we find progressive, active 
paint clubs, rendering a real service, we 
find the membership attending and taking 
an active part in all of the meetings. 
Every local] paint club and this national 
association needs active, loyal members. 
But a member who does not contribute 
his time, let alone his thought, or who 
does not live up to our code of ethics, is 
not much of an asset to either his club or 
his association. 

As we scan the liability side of our 
balance sheet we find that if we are to 
strengthen the outstanding weak points 
it is of the greatest importance that we 
start at the source of weakness—the local 
club. We must not only show them how 
to improve, but give them the instruments 
with which to improve; we must develop 
an educational program that will go into 
every paint center throughout this coun- 
try and insure our membership of being 
thoroughly posted as to their obligations 
and the benefits which they are bound to 
secure, if they will only support their 
club and their association. 


With local paint clubs founded on a 
uniform constitution and by-laws, with 
programs provided for at least five meet- 
ings throughout the year; with construc- 
tive field work on the part of the asso- 
ciation’s general office, without question 
we can turn our liabilities into assets, and 
by so doing we will not only strengthen 
our local paint clubs, our national asso- 
ciation and our industry, but we will be 
laying a foundation at this time upon 
which we can build a stronger structure, 
capable of withstanding the attempted 
assaults of other industries, and serving 
its members to just as great advantage in 
the years to come as the association has 
already served its members in the years 
past. 

The National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association has always been recognized, 
and justly so, as one of the greatest trade 
associations in American industry. Rec- 
ognizing that many other organizations 
are constantly striving for greater 
strength, to maintain our position at the 
front we must continue to move forward 
each succeeding year. 

As members of this great trade organi- 
zation, it is our obligation to continue to 
do everything within our power to not 
only maintain its strength and its work 
for the common good of all, but to insure 
that its position in the future will always 
be in the forefront of American industry. 
By close co-operation throughout the na- 
tional association, its member paint clubs, 
and in turn their individual membership, 
we will continue to receive each year ever 
increasing dividends from the investments 
which we personally contribute’ in 
thought, in time and in money. 


Discussion by Members 


Mr. Zinsser:—I want to have the asso- 
ciation thank Mr. Breinig for what I con- 
sider a very courageous, very timely and 
very necessary exposition of what our 
national association needs. We can see 
that he has given it a great deal of 
thought. It is very hard to deliver an 
address on a subject that has been cov- 
ered a thousand times and to cover it the 
thousand and first time in a new and 
novel manner. I move you, Mr. President, 
that Mr. Breinig’s address be attractively 
printed and issued to every member of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation. I think it will accomplish very 
much more than anything that has been 
said in many years. 

Mr. Cheesman:—I would like to add 
that I think this is the keynote address of 
this year’s convention, and I want to sug- 
gest that in addition to sending a copy to 
every member, that the incoming club 
program committee, of which you, Mr. 
President, will be the head, also include 
such portions of that as you think neces- 
sary—and it will be very hard to omit 
any of it—into one of the first programs. 
sent to the clubs. 

Mr. Keister:—I would like to second 
Mr. Zinsser’s motion. I think every man in 
this room realizes that he has listened to 
the greatest masterpiece in the way of a 
message that any of us have been privi- 
leged to listen to. I know I run back in 
my memory thirty-six years. and I con- 
sider this one of the most inspiring ad- 
dresses I ever listened to, and I would 
like to see it published. I wouldn’t like 
to see us have to wait for the yearbook. 
I think it is very important to get this 
out and get it to every member of this 
association and every member of our in- 
dustry, whether they are members of the 
association or not, because I believe it 
will be an inspiration to all of us, and we 


should all take that message home. I 
would like to read it to the Golden Gate 
club myself. 

Mr. Gregg :—I would like to thank Mr. 
Breinig very much. 

Mr. Frayser:—May I rise to contribute 
my endorsement to what I think is the 
keynote of one of the greatest necessities 
for the future welfare of our association? 
Knowing, as I do, that Mr. Breinig is en- 
tirely familiar with the situation that the 
local clubs are confronted with, having 
worked as he has for a number of years 
with the national association, I am quite 
sure that he has given us an exposition 
this morning and a clear analysis of the 
situation that confronts not only the na- 
tional association but particularly each 
local club, that is of such vital importance 
that we ought to go ahead in the future, 
as we are entitled to and are expecting 
to; and certainly there is the necessity of 
getting this message over to the local 
clubs in such a way that those who have 
the interest of the local clubs at heart 
may get behind the movement and in a 
measure contribute to the future success 
of not only the local organization but the 
national association. I just at this time 
want to add my endorsement and encour- 
age the support of everyone to this plan, 
and I pledge my support to it. 

Mr. Figgis:—I think we are indebted 
again to Mr. Breinig for a very timely 
discussion of a subject that has been gen- 
erally discussed privately but not particu- 
larly in the open. We were indebted to 
him some years ago for crystallizing 
thought on the clean up and paint up 
campaign work and for presenting it ina 
very able way to this convention. 

It seems to me that there is one more 
job he can do, having done two jobs very 
well, and that is to give some considera- 
tion perhaps to the subject of why there 
are more men upstairs than there are 
down here. 

This talk of his this morning, if it were 
in printed form, could be very properly 
handed around the lobby to good advan- 
tage, and it seems to me that it is an 
evidence of the need of his address this 
morning, because the lack of interest 
shown in some of the local clubs by some 
of their members is carried right through 
to our own convention meeting, and the 
men who ought to be in this meeting are 
not here and they are not performing the 
function for which they attend the con- 
vention. There ought to be some way of 
overcoming that situation. 

Now, it may be the fault of the meet- 
ing. There is something to be said per- 
haps on that score, but there is a great 
deal of thought, as you know, put into 
the program as it is planned, and if the 
meetings don’t meet the ideas of the 
members, there should be some way of 
sensing what they want and giving it to 
them. 

On the other hand, if these programs 
are right—and we have a perfect right to 
assume that they are in the absence of 
anything concrete to the contrary—then [I 


think that the obligation is on the part, 


of the members to sit in the meeting, and 
I do believe that that is a problem that 
should be tackled, and I suggest that it 
be given some thought. Mr. Breinig’s 
talk undoubtedly will be of some help in, 
that direction. 

Mr. Cornish:—I have attended a great 
many conventions. I am conscious of 
all of the defects in the convention. I 
do not recall a convention when there 
has been a better average attendance 
than this convention. I am certain that 
I have never known a convention where 
you could see the rear seats as_ well 
crowded as they have been here. I know 
that part of this audience here—I know 
it is true of me—came here to hear Mr. 
Breinig’s report because it had been told 
to me how thorough it was. It was the 
subject, the occasion, and the man. He 
stands for everything that is best in our 
industry. This was the occasion for him 
to express it. The subject is the subject 
that we need most at this time in our 
clubs. I am sure that your action here 
in giving publicity to it greater than 
is usual is worthy, and that it will 
find expression in all of our clubs. But, 
meanwhile, permit me at this time, for 
I might not have another opportunity, 
to congratulate the management of the 
two associations for the one day that 
was given up to papers that were common 
to all in the industry. It made an ex- 
tremely interesting day, and the room 
was crowded, as you will recall. I have 
never known a more satisfactory meeting 
than this, and I am glad to be able 
to bear witness to that and also to speak 
of Mr. Breinig as giving expression to the 
ideas that we are all most interested in. 

Mr. Robson :—lI rise simply to say that 
it would be unfitting for the opportunity 
to be lost to thank Mr. Breinig for re- 
vitalizing what otherwise might be going 
downhill or backwards. I can assure 
you that the message will be set forth 
with due force at the next meeting of 
the largest local paint club in this coun- 
try. 


President Caspar:—Are you ready 
for the question? The motion made by 
Mr. Zinsser was that Mr. Breinig’s 
address was to be printed in proper 
form and distributed throughout the 
membership. It has been duly sec- 
onded, Are you ready for the question? 

Mr. Zinsser:—I think Mr. Keister 
suggested sending it even outside of 
our membership. 

President Caspar: 
why. 

Mr. Keister:—There are people out- 
side of our membership that ought to 
get that message. 

President Caspar:—In the industry? 

Mr. Keister:—yYes, because it is the 
best selling talk I ever listened to for 
associational endeavor, and I want to 
reach people who haven’t been in touch 
with associaticn work. 

President Caspar:—The motion then 
is that the address be printed and dis- 
tributed to the membership and others 
of the industry. 

(The question was put to a vote 
and carried unanimously.) 


— I don’t know 
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Uniformity in Local 
Clubs Approved 


President Caspar: — We will now 
take up the resolutions of the Kansas 
City club. 

(Mr. Shannon, of the association 
tien then read the following resolu- 
ion. 


Whereas, there is a great difference in 
the constitution and by-laws of many. 
of the local paint clubs throughout the 
country; and 

Whereas, several paint clubs are or- 
ganized without a constitution or by- 
laws; and 

Whereas, many local paint clubs have 
not subscribed as a club to the new code 
of ethics; therefore, be it 

Resolved :—That all local paint clubs 
adopt a uniform constitution and set of 
by-laws, together with the new code of 
ethics and that the form of the con- 
stitution and by-laws be submitted to the 
clubs as early as possible with the under- 
standing that if a majority of the clubs 
within the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association agree to the form sub- 
mitted, that it then be put up to the 
board of directors and executive officers 
for their approval, by a mail vote from 
them, and if adopted, that it be put into 
effect within the next three months after 
its submission to the clubs and that the 
incoming president authorize the incoming 
committee on the constitution and by-laws 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association to provide the proposed uni- 
form constiution and by-laws. This com- 
mittee shall submit it first to the execu- 
tive committee of the national association 
for their approval, and after their ap- 
proval it shall then be sent by the general 
manager to the clubs for their vote. 


Mr. Shannon:—The action of the 
board on this resolution was that it be 
approved and referred to the conven- 
tion for adoption. 


Further Discussion 


Mr. Calman:—There is a question in 
my mind as to whether the intention of 
that resolution can be carried out. As 
the resolution reads, it is mandatory 
upon every club to adopt a uniform con- 
stitution, and I have some doubt as to 
whether we can force that, whether it 
should not read that we ask them to 
adopt a uniform constitution. 


Mr. Cheesman :—I must differ from our 
English author on that point. I do not 
believe it is mandatory on the club. It 
will be sent to the clubs for their ap- 
proval and adoption if they desire to 
adopt it. It is not mandatory in any 
way. 

Mr. Chatfield :—I think we can change 
the word “shall” to “urge.” 

Mr. Breinig:—I should like to see it 
remain as it is. I think the use of the 
word “urge” in there is not sufficiently 
strong, and I think that Mr. Cheesman is 
correct as to the effect of this proposed 
constitution and by-laws, and I personally. 
do not think we will have any difficulty 
in getting the clubs to accept it because 
you must bear in mind at the present 
time there are a great many clubs around 
the country who do not have a constitu- 
tion and have no by-laws. 

Mr. Daum :—I would like to rise in ref- 
erence to this point. Recently, at Pitts- 
burgh, we endeavored to revise our by- 
laws, and I happened to be the chairman 
of that committe and, following my usual 
rule to find out what the other fellow 
was doing, I got quite a number of con- 
stitutions from those clubs I knew had 
them, and I was rather amazed myself 
at the difference in the construction, par- 
ticularly relating to those who were en- 
titled to membership, and I think the 
resolution as it stands, even with the word 
“shall,” making it absolutely necessary, 
provided the clubs adopt it, is the proper 
word there, too. 

Mr. Watson :—It occurs to me that we 
should have a uniform constitution, and 
I think Mr. Breinig is quite right in hav- 
ing the word “shall” in there. Local 
matters can be covered in their. by-laws, 
but we should have a uniform constitu- 
tion. I don’t remember whether the word, 
“by-laws,” was used in this resolution, 
but if it is I think that should be omit- 
ted, but that they should all be incorpo- 
rated under one uniform constitution. Any 
other matters that they might want to 
take care of could be covered under 
their by-laws to take care of local con- 
ditions, 

President Caspar:—There might be lo- 
cal conditions where, even though we 
adopted a standard set of by-laws, the 
loca: club could make some additions to 
their by-laws to cover any particular spe- 
cific condition that may exist in that club. 
Some clubs, for instance, may or may not 
want a credit bureau; they may want,.to 
call it something else. Changes of that 
kind would be more or less immaterial. 

March Bennett:—If it wouldn’t take 
too much time, may we have the resolu- 
tion read again? 

(The resolution was re-read.) 

Mr. Lynch:—As I understand it, this 
contemplates simply enough uniformity 
of the by-laws to accomplish the thing 
which Mr. Breinig has in mind but doesn’t 
indicate that we can’t have other by- 
laws in our clubs if we so wish. It is 
necessary to have uniformity to such an 
extent as will accomplish what Mr. Brei- 
nig has in mind. 

President Caspar :—That is correct. 

Mr. Coon :—TI think without doubt there 
should be definite uniformity in the con- 
stitution. By-laws are more or less rules 
of practice or conduct of the clubs. Can- 
not that resolution be so worded as to 
provide, or make mandatory if you please, 
that the constitution be uniform and then 
suggest a form of by-laws which can 
then be modified to meet the local condi- 
tions, if any? 

President Caspar:—As I stated to Mr. 
Watson, why not set up the constitution 
and by-laws and notify the clubs that we 
ask them not to change or modify either 
the constitution or the by-laws submitted, 
but it is permissible that they should add 
any sections to the by-laws that might 
be particularly applicable or desirable for 
their club? It is an addition, but it is 
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not changing the original draft of the 
by-laws or the constitution. 

After listening to the chairman of the 
committee on constitution and knowing 
how technical they are on matters of that 
kind, to meet the objection that seems to 
exist as to using the word, “shall,” why 
cannot that word, “shall,” govern the 
constitution, which, after all, is the more 
important, and then set up such by-laws 
that can be modified to meet the local 
conditions and not have the word, “shall,” 
apply to the by-laws? 

Mr. Cheesman is a technical man. I 
would like to hear an expression from 
him on that thought. 

Mr. Cheesman :—With your permission, 
Mr. President, I would say that the idea 
that Mr. Coon outlines is exactly the idea 
that the present committee on constitution 
and by-laws have in-mind;- that the by- 
laws as proposed be submitted to the 
clubs and be merely the “bones” as it 
were, not all of the by-laws. As you 
stated, the clubs would be authorized to 
fill in such other details in the by-laws 
as they want to fill in. Of course, it 
would be obviously patent to everyone 
that we couldn’t specify the amount of 
dues that each club should pav. That is 
entirely up to the club, but we would 
have a by-law covering dues with the 
amount to be inserted by the club, and 
such other details as are necessary. 

Of course, by-laws of a ciup with five 
members would be entirely different from 
a club with seventy-five or more. We 
couldn’t give a uniform by-law, but we 
can give the basic ideas in the by-laws. 
Then, of course, the constitution would be 
along the same lines but more full in 
detail. 

(There were calls for the question. 
The resolution was unanimously 
adopted. The second resolution of- 
fered by the Kansas City club was then 
read as follows.) 


Whereas, many local paint clubs are 
far removed from the general offices of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation; and 

Whereas, these clubs find it difficult to 
provide interesting and educational pro- 
grams for their membership, be it 

Resolved :—That the incoming president 
be authorized to appoint a committee of 
the national association, to be known as 
the club program committee, whose duty 
it will be to prepare at the beginning of 
the year a series of five programs, which 
in turn will be passed on to each club via 
the national association, and in turn the 
presidents of each local club will appoint 
one member to handle each program. 

The five subjects covering five meetings 
are to deal with the activities of the as- 
sociation and of the industry as a whole. 
This club program committee to consist 
of not less than five members and shall 
have as its chairman the national presi- 
dent of the previous year. 

Mr. Shannon:—The action of the 
board was favorable on this resolution. 


Mr. Cheesman:—I think, as you prob- 
ably will get started with that commit- 
tee a little late at this season, it would 
be wise to allow the committee to pro- 
vide not necessarily five but as many 
as would be necessary to cover the 
meetings, say three, possibly, of the 
clubs for the balance of this year. In 
other words, I do not think that this 
matter should be held over until next 
year but that we should start on it at 
once, and therefore I suggest that the 
committee be given the discretion of 
issuing as many as might be necessary 
to cover the balance of this year. 


(Upon motion regularly made and 
seconded, the resolution offered by the 
Kansas City club in reference to club 
programs was adopted). 


Misleading Guaranties 


(The following resolution from the 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of Port- 
land, Ore., was then read). 


Whereas, it has been noticed that paint 
guarantees to the public.are getting to 
be quite common; and 

Whereas, the wording of such guaran- 
tees is such as might be misleading to 
the consumer, and place responsible paint 
manufacturers in an unfair comparison 
regarding their products: and 

Whereas, the responsible manufacturers’ 
fuarantee of quality lies behind the label 
of his product: be it therefore 

Resolved :—That the Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Club of Portland, Oregon, consider 
this of sufficient importance, in view of 
the increasing advertising in this respect 
and the very prominent display it is get- 
ting, and respectfully call it to the serious 
attention of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association at its convention in 
Washington, D. C., during October of this 
year. We ask that the industry take offi- 
cial notice of this growing practice and 
lay plans to combat it with a series of 
educational advertisements as may prove 
effective in informing the public of the 
guarantee it may expect in buying prod- 
ucts of a responsible paint manufacturer 
and the service that is rendered in con- 
nection with the sale. 

Mr. Shannon:—This resolution was 
considered by the board, and it was 
voted that same be referred to the un- 
fair competi.ion committee for action. 

President Caspar:—You have heard 
the resolution. You have heard the 
recommendation of the board. What is 
your pleasure in the matter? 

Mr. Chatfield:—I move that the mat- 
ter be referred to the unfair competi- 
tion bureau. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried). 


Plastic Paint Group 


(The following resolution submitted 
by the plastic paint group was then 
presented). 

Whereas, at the suggestion of President 
Caspar, this group meeting has been as- 
sembled for the purpose of discussing the 
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development and closer working together 
of the plastic paint industry; and 

Whereas, the members of this group 
have through their individual members 
and collectively at this meeting accepted 
the code of ethics of the National Paint, 
Oil-and Varnish Association; be it 

Resolved :—That it is the opinion of the 
several plastic plaint manufacturers now 
assembled that we should petition the in- 
coming president and his associates of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion for -recognition as a constituent 
group of the larger associational activi- 
ties, it is further 

Resolved :—That such recognition could 
best be granted if we were to have a 
committee appointed by the president of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation, which would be representative 
of the ‘several producers manufacturing 
different types of plastic paint finishes; It 
is further 

Resolved :—That the above petition and 
action be presented to the executive offi- 
cers concerned and that a committee be 
appointed by the chair to present this 
petition and so prosecute the desire of 
this group that we shall receive the recog- 
nition we implore. 

(It was announced that the resolu- 
tion was received too late to be acted 
upon by the board.) 

President Caspar:—The resolution in 
effect can be referred to the incoming 
administration. 

Mr. Calman:—I so move. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

March Bennett:—If there is no ob- 
jection, is there any reason why the 
resolution should not be adopted by 
the convention, showing the incoming 
administration what the attitude of the 
convention is with regard to it? 

President Caspar:—There is a ques- 
tion whether we should appoint them 
under the manufacturers group, 
whether we should appoint a special 
committee or a standing committee. I 
thought perhaps that had better go to 
the incoming administration, that we 
may satisfy ourselves as to just to 
what extent or degree these gentlemen 
are members of the association, mem- 
bers of clubs. I think the matter 
should be canvassed to some extent. 


Mr. Cheesman:—When I read the 
preliminary report of the committee on 
constitution and by-laws, I stated that 
article V, section 1, of the by-laws, 
insert under the heading of manufac- 
turing committee two new committees 
entitled plastic paint and spray paint- 
ing. So that has been preliminarily 
announced. Unless you wish it changed, 
it will stand. 

President Caspar: — The procedure 
there would be, I think, Mr. Cheesman, 
that they have a position now on the 
manufacturers’ committee. We have 
recognized them to that extent. This 
is another subject, as to whether they 
should have a special committee or an- 
other committee. 

Mr. Cheesman:—They haven’t the 
position yet because the report hasn’t 
been approved. 

President Caspar:—yYes, I  under- 
stand that. That will be your recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Shannon:—There was only one 
thing about that, and that was the 
resolution specifies a committee ap- 
pointed by the president of the Nation- 
al Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
which would be representative of the 
several producers manufacturing dif- 
ferent types of plastic paint finishes. 
That would seem to call for more 
than one man on the committee. 


President Caspar:—I think we should 
go into this carefully. I think it is 
perfectly all right to pass it on. I 
haven’t any doubt but that your rec- 
ommendation, Mr. Cheesman, will be 
adopted. . 

Mr. Cheesman:—The president can 
appoint a committee of as many as he 
wants to. 

(The question was put to a vote and 
carried.) 

President Caspar:—The next order 
of business is an address by Thomas 
J. McFadden, manager of the unfair 
competition bureau. In presenting Mr. 
McFadden, it is only fair to say that 
the industry is taking a very serious 
step, with which many of you are 
familiar, in attempting to purge the in- 
dustry of unfair competition. They 
face it with confidence; they face it 
aggressively. We all recognize that 
it is a very important factor in our 
everyday affairs, and I am sure that 
Mr. McFadden has a message to bring 
to us today. Mr. McFadden. 


Gocd Business Ethics 


Thomas J. McFadden:—It is getting 
late, and as I am anxious to be back here 
at 2 o’clock promptly to hear Dr. Klein, 
I will keep my watch in front of me. 

There have been numerous expressions 


-to the effect that this was the most in- 


spiring convention that had ever been 
held. To me it has been rather disillu- 
sioning and almost a disappointing one 
because I had been asked to follow Mr. 
Breinig and to try to live up to the 
standard that he had set in holding your 
attention and interest. 

It was further disillusioning to me 
to have been asked to come here and 
talk on “Good Business Ethics” and then 
to have sat here all morning witnessing 
nothing else but good business ethics. 

I am going to talk informally to you 
because this is a problem that you are 
all familiar with, and it would seem 
almost like carrying coals to Newcastle 
if I were to enter into a crusade and 
carry good business ethics to those who 
already appreciate them. 

It has been distinctly interesting to 
me_to sit here and to hear the message 
from our friends in that great democ- 


racy to the north. It is distinctly sig- 
on to me that businessmen have 
broken down the political barriers, that 
they have willingly gotten together to 
hear each other on all their various prob- 
fems, and you gentlemen here this morn- 
ing have witnessed by your attendance 
your desire to render public service, to do 
the very best that you can to serve the 
public as well as yourselves and your 
industry along enlightened lines. 

It seems fitting in Washington here, 
before discussing ethics, to realize that 
we are in the seat of our government 
and to try to say a word as to my im- 
pression of the part played by the various 
fields of human activity. 

Aristotle, if I remember my philosophy, 
thought that the end of life was the 
seeking for the good, the true and the 
beautiful. That philosophy was divided 
naturally into those three parts, The 
seeking of the good was ethics, of the 
true logic, and of the beautiful aesthetics. 

And so, when I saw the title that I 
was to speak under, I began to wonder 
just what is ethics, what do we think 
today that ethics is? Is it different from 
morals? Is it different from law? And 
how do these various things play their 
part in guiding our conduct? 

In asking some friends what ethics is 
I got various replies. One said, ‘‘Why, 
ethics is the thing that the other fellow 
ought to do.” Another one told me a 
story about a little boy who came home 
and said, “Dad, what is ethics? I have 
to write a theme for tomorrow. on ethics, 
and I don’t know what it is.” 

The father said, “Well, son, you came, 
to the right source. I had an example of 
that today, and I think I can tell you 
just what it is. By mistake I short- 
changed a customer ten dollars. I couldn’t 
decide whether to give my partner five 
or keep the ten; I didn’t know what the 
ethical thing to do was.” 


Legal Aspects 


Let us start, now that we are in Wash- 
ington, with a discussion of law. Those 
who know something of legal jargon will 
recognize the phrases, malum in se and 
malum prohibitum, which represent the 
two branches of law; that is, law recog- 


.nizes that it deals with things that are 


wrong in themselves and with others that 
are wrong only because they are prohib- 
ited. In other words, law starts out with 
the recognition that it involves many 
classes of thing, some of which come 
under the head of morals, and some come 
under the head of ethics, and some have 
nothing to do with either of those. 


For instance, murder is a legal ques- 
tion, it is a moral question, it undoubt- 
edly is an ethical question. But if you 
inadvertently drive past a red light down 
on the corner here, you have violated a 
law that is malum prohibitum. You have 
been guilty of no moral wrong, no ethical 
infringement, but you will face a legal 
difficulty. 

The layman frequently says, when he 
is faced with a problem, “There ought to 
be a law.” In other words, he thinks that 
the law should deal with everything, and 
the ethical thing then for him is whatever 
is legal; that is, the ethical thing is the 
thing that will work, the thing that we 
can get by with, and that anything else 
is a mere moral preachment. 

Now, I have, on the one hand, segre- 
gated ethics from law and ethics from 
morals because it would ill behoove a 
youngster such as I am to preach to you 
in a moral way or to attempt to embody 
the law. 

You are practical business men, and for 
my purpose I choose to consider ethics as 
that branch of human conduct that deals 
with practical procedure. In other words, 
good business ethics is good business 
practice. 

Now let me digress just a minute and 
get back to law. As you know, we have 
had various stages in our legal develop- 
ment. In the days when there were thir- 
teen colonies strewn along the Atlantic 
seaboard, each of those colonies was a 
dependency of the British Empire. In 
other words, the colony did not exercise 
sovereignty, if you define sovereignty as 
the power and the ability to do anything 
you please. The Revolution established 
thirteen separate nations, each sovereign ; 
each could do what it pleased. Massachu- 
setts was as sovereign as Great Britain; 
Maryland was as sovereign as France. 
But, due to the exigencies of the situa- 
tion, due to the fact that they were thir- 
teen new and struggling sovereign na- 
tions in a wilderness, due to their fear of 
invasion from Indians and others, due to 
the needs of communication, they saw 
that it was necessary to co-operate. 

And so, under the articles of confedera- 
tion, they formed a league of nations on 
the Atlantic seaboard, and this proved to 
be ineffectual for the purpose. So, under 
the constitution, in the words of the pre- 
amble, we established these United States 
in order to form a more perfect union. 


The reason I mention this is that we 
are all citizens, most of us, of the United 
States, some of us of our neighboring de- 
mocracy to the North, and while we give 
attention to business problems, we have 
the fundamental obligation of under- 
standing our duty in regard to our citi- 
zenship that is a citizenship of our coun- 
try and of the world. 


Not Governmental Function 


And so I call your attention to the fact 
that our inheritance is one of these 
United States—in other words, this is a 
Federal not a national government, and 
so. business men and others are quite 
mistaken, I think, when they feel that 
the Federal government should intervene 
to clear up various difficulties. 

This is not a preachment on politics. 
It is merely to point out to you that our 
inheritance is one of self-government, that 
everything must arise from local commu- 
nities, and so it is. in accord with our 
political background, with our social in- 
heritance, Mr. President, that Mr. Breinig 
has made these splendid suggestions in 
regard to the conduct of this community 
that we call our association. He is quite 
right in saying that the work will be 
effective only if it arises from the local 
communities, 

I have been introduced as the manager 
of the unfair competition bureau. Let me 
say a word about that bureau and how 
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that fits into just that scheme. For those 
of you who are not as well acquainted 
as others with the bureau, let me merely 
mention that it is a_ bureau residing in 
Washington, with offices in the Gregg 
Memorial building; that our purpose is to 
suppress all forms of unfair trade prac- 
tice, of false advertising, misbranding, 
short weights, commercial bribery, and 
all other forms of unfair trade practice. 
So that while it is sponsored particularly 
by the manufacturers’ association, it 
touches the interests of all of your as- 
sociations, and we are here to serve you. 


When I was asked to consider entering 
this work, it was naturally very strange 
to me, and I tried to get some idea as to 
what it would mean. Furthermore, from 
my own personal standpoint, I had been 
wooing the jealous mistress of the law. 
Would it mean to me the forfeit of a pro- 
fession that I had prepared for? And, 
secondly, if I did undertake it, could I 
of any service? Now, my personal inte 
est in this work was just this, getting 
back to our qvestion of law—you are @ 
community of individuals. You have 
common problems. You could segregate 
yourselves on a tropical island, but you 
wouldn’t sell much paint. However, you 
are a community of individuals. You put 
certain rights and privileges in the com- 
mon_ pot for the common good. In other 
words, you are a democracy, and you 
create a code of ethics. That is your 
constitution. In a democracy, the law ig 
not handed down like the tablets to 
Moses on Mount Sinai. In a democracy, 
law must arise from the people, and un- 
less our laws are a proper reflection of 
ee of the people, they cannot suc- 
ceed, 

And so in your associations, unless your 
codes of ethics are a genuine reflection of 
your practices and of your sincere desires, 
that code of ethics, then, is a mere 
mouthing of pious principles for someone 
else and it will have no effect in eradi- 
cating evils. 

It is because I believe, gentlemen, in 
meeting you individually and collectively, 
because I believe that ethics is not merely 
a matter of practice to you, it is for that 
reason that I am enthused over this work. 
I know it will succeed, not through any 
effort of mine but because I am sitting 
in the focal point of a great system of 
self-regulation. 


To Get Local Contacts 


And so in planning for the future we 
have set up this organization, a regional 
plan has been accepted, and we will pro- 
ceed to establish it as soon as possible. 
Representatives of the bureau of unfair 
competition will be established and take 
up headquarters in various cities through- 
out the country. They will not be detec- 
tives. They will be introduced to you as 
representatives of the bureau in Wash- 
ington. 

The purpose of that mainly is to avoid 
delay in sending to Washington for Mr. 
Macdonald or myself and to have a man 
on the spot who will be personally ac- 
quainted with all of you and who will 
have a peculiar opportunity to study the 
particular needs of a given locality. 

The announcement of the appointment 
of these men will be made from time to 
time. I mention this briefly in passing in 
order to enlist your good offices to see 
that these men are given the proper in- 
troductions and the proper encouragement 
in order to make a study of the needs of 
the unfair competition bureau and in 
order to aid them in collecting sugges- 
tions so that we may help to carry on 
your work of self-regulation. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be impossible 
for anyone who has witnessed these meet- 
ings, this sincere tribute .on your part 
and on the part of other gentlemen here 
of your loyalty that we have received 
from Mr. Horgan and his: associates, it 
would be impossible for any of us who 
had attended the ceremonies at the Gregg 
Memorial yesterday, to even assume that 
you gentlemen were interested only in: 
practical business problems that would 
bring you money in return. You gentle- 
men have sensed my standard of ethics. 
I came here to talk about ethics as merely 
procedure. It is something more than 
that. Honesty is more than a good policy. 
It is elevated into the question of morals, 
and it is peculiarly fitting that this meet- 
ing should follow those fine, simple, 
friendly conversations that took place be- 
tween the leaders of two great nations 
last week, } 

In closing, let me repeat the words of 
Elihu Root the other night when he was 
introducing the prime minister of Eng- 
land. He recalled that in Washington @ 
few years ago that great Apostle of Peace, 
Aristide Briand, said, “There can be no 
physical disarmament until there is & 
moral disarmament,” and that is your 
program, gentlemen, a moral disarma- 
ment, 

President Caspar:—Thank you very 
much, Mr. McFadden. I am sure we 
realize and appreciate that the code of 
ethics is in good hands now. I want to 
congratulate the convention upon ex- 
pediting the work this morning. We are 
right on schedule time, 

The last item on the program is the 
preliminary report of the nominating 
committee by R. B. Robinette. 


Officers Nominated 


(Mr. Robinette presented the follow- 
ing report.) 

Your nominating committee has the 
honor to present the following ticket, the 
gentlemen designated to serve as your 
Officers and Directors :— 

Directors to serve for three years— 

Birmingham, W. A. Currie. 

Chicago, John R. MacGregor. 

Columbus, W. B. Peters. 

Dayton, L. H. Vinson. 

Indianapolis, W. H. Gerke. 

Memphis, M. G. Heins. 

Minneapolis, S. C. Sorenson. 

Nebraska, G. C. Cunningham. 

Portland, Warren M. Thorsen. 

Rochester, Harry Suskind. 

St. Louis, P. C. Frayser. 

Savannah, R. L. Clancy. : 

Individual members, George Hender~ 
son, Montreal; Henry ..Jenes,. Spo- 
kane, Wash. 
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For member of the executive committee 
three-year term, D. W. Figgis. ? nen 

For treasurer, Charles J. Roh. 

For vice-presidents— 


Canadian zone, A. W. Poole, Toronto. 
Central zone, E. R. Hoag, Detroit. 
Eastern zone, Horace Felton, Phila- 


f delphia. 

—— zone, J. F. Kurfees, Louis- 
ville, 

Western zone, J. G. Reynolds, San 
Francisco. 


For president, we have the yleasure of 
being able to submit to you the name of 
4a man that its peculiarly fitting that we 
should submit to you at this time. It is 
the hame of a man who probably has as 
wide an acquaintance in this industry 
as any man in the industry. It is also 
particularly fitting, I think, this year, be- 
cause of the fact that our general man- 
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ager is incapacitated and will not be able 
to function for some few months yet, per- 
haps, although we feel very certain that 
he will come back to us shortly in much 
better physical condition than he has 
been for years, that we should submit the 
name of this particular man. Because of 
his location, his knowledge of the in- 
ternal affairs of the association, and the 
keen interest that he has always had, I 
take great pleasure in stating to you 
that we have the privilege of submitting 
to you my dear friend, and the dear 
friend of many of the rest of you, as 
president of the national association, H. 
S. Chatfield, New York: 

President Caspar:—As you’ know, 
this is a preliminary report. The final 
report will be made this afternoon. 

(The session was adjourned at 1 
o'clock.) 


Second Business Session, Thursday Afternoon, 


(The meeting. was convened for the 
second business session by President 
Caspar at 2.30 p. m., Thursday.) 

_ President Caspar:—The convention 
is now in order. 

It is certainly an honor and a privi- 
lege to present our speaker of the 
afternoon. He hails from the western 
confines of our great land, California, 
the home and greeting ground of pres- 
idents this year. I understand he is 
a great lover of Bret Harte and Jack 
London. He isa graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California, and I understand 
that during college vacations he en- 
gaged in the modest vocation of punch- 
ing cows. Therefore, he carries quite 
a Western atmosphere where they say 
men are men and smell like horses. 

Our speaker was a professor of 
Latin-American history and economics 
at Harvard. He is recognized today 
as the foremost authority in this coun- 
try on Latin-American trade. Our 
speaker this afternoon sits in what 
is known in Washington as the “Little 
Cabinet.” No bigger man than he oc- 
cuples any of its portfolios nor one 
of more vital importance to the na- 
tion’s business. President Hoover has 


far-reaching plans for trade expan- 
sion, both at home and abroad, and 


in carrying out his purposes all Wash- 
ington knows that he will lean heavily 
on this scholar and statesman whom 
he recently appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce. President Hoover 
paid this gentleman this compliment :— 

Since the beginning of the war the 
trade relations of the country have passed 
through a great crisis and in many ways 
a great revolution. Our country came 
through this ordeal stronger in its for- 
eign trade than ever before. There is no 
Single man in our country who has con- 
tributed more to this wonderful accom- 
plishment than Dr. Julius Klein. He has 
Siven to this service nearly eight years 
of his life as a large personal sacrifice. 
There is no one so able to present this 
record or whose judgment of plans for 
the future is so well grounded. 

Those are the words of our beloved 
President. We are very fortunate in- 
deed and it affords me extreme pleas- 
ure, and I consider it a great honor 
to present Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce of the United 
States. 


The New Era in 
Distribution 


Dr. Julius Klein:—I hope your arising 
at this occasion for a seventh inning 
Stretch won't make it quite as hectic 
at the seventh inning as some that have 
been put on in recent days. 

Of course, the real purpose of that 
Harvard touch was to counteract the 
odoriferous California experience, if you 
must know. James Russell Lowell, one of 
our most distinguished graduates up at 
Harvard—I am bringing in this Harvard 
atmosphere because the head of our chem- 
ical division who serves you people is also 
contaminated with the Cambridge air— 
once said that Harvard must be a great 
repository of culture because every fresh- 
man brought some and no senior was 
ever known to take any away. 

_ Needless to say, I am more than de- 
lighted to have this opportunity to add 
a word of welcome to the many which 
doubtless have already been addressed 
to you. In behalf of the Department 
of Commerce we are particularly pleased 
to have a group of leaders in American 
trade and industry such as you gentle- 
men do us the honor of coming to our 
city. I hope you all realize the chances 
that you are taking down here in this 
red-tape jungle and that your presence 
may not be discovered by sundry per- 
Sonages at the other end of the avenue 
who are rather inquisitive these days. 
But we have a lot of attractions here. 
We have a marvelous collection of wild 


animals. I_am referring to our zoo, 
of course. If that tires you, we have 
a perfectly good dead zoo down in the 
National Museum. So that we don’t 


lack for attractions of all sorts and de- 
scriptions, Most of all, I do hope that 
before you leave the city you will come 
over at least to see a little of our shop 
over in the Department of Commerce. 

It has been my misfortune recently to 
have to address sundry more or less dole- 
ful audiences of distressed retailers and 
harassed textile manufacturers and bro- 
ken-down boot and shoe manufacturers, 
and so on, but certainly if any business 
audience in this country should in these 
days be basking in the sunshine of opu- 
lence, it ought to be dealers in colors, 
because whenever one opens up the door 
to the kitchen or the bathroom and is 
“reeted by an aurora borealis, when even 
our B. V. D.’s are singing colorful sym- 
phony through our outer clothing, when 
everything from an alarm clock to gas 
toves is bursting forth with all the 
arious parts of the spectrum, surely that 





must bring joy to those who have 
the wherewithal. 

We have heard a great deal about the 
high standards of living among the Amer- 
ican people, associated with the dis- 
cussion of the tariff, with discussions of 
competitive prospects in foreign markets, 
and so on. Indeed, that high standard 
has been a mighty factory in the re- 
habilitation of business throughout the 
world. It is reflected, of course, in the 


may 


demands for luxury and semi-luxury in 
tropical 


imports, for silk, for tea, for 
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fruits, and countless other things that we 
insist upon buying from around the world. 
It is reflected furthermore in the enor- 
mous expenditures of our tourists to the 
extent of more than $800,000,000 a year, 
an invaluable element that has saved the 
life, physically speaking, of more than 
one nation in the old world.: 


Esthetics and Industry 

There is, however, another aspect to 
that standard of living, and that is its 
expression in this country in terms of 
support to different industries. Certainly 
the greatly increased uses of paints and 
varnishes in these last few years can be 
directly attributable to that desire on the 
part of the American people for better 
and more comfortable living circum- 
stances. The gaunt parsimony of the plug 
tobacco age has gone. We are living in 
a day of expenditure for something more 
than utilitarian purposes. For that rea- 
son it might almost seem appropriate to 
suggest that the well-known slogan of 
“Save the Surface,” admittedly valuable 
though it is, thoroughly commendable in 
its indorsement of frugality and of econ- 
omy, might be a bit elaborated to include 
Save and beautify the surface, because 
there certainly is a most potent esthetic 
appeal to be made these days, and it is 
being made. 

I often feel that perhaps one of the 
best indices of the improved living stand- 
ard in this country—and we have had a 
lot of them presented to us at one time 
or another as to the billions of dollars of 
insurance taken out, the so many per 
capita cars owned or telephones used, or 
whatever other index might be em- 
ployed—there is an invaluable element 
here in the increased consumption of 
paints and varnishes which might serve 
as a very direct and unmistakable indi- 
cator of the general improvement in liv- 
ing conditions and standards in this 
country. 

An official in one of the large match 
companies told me the other day that 
they had a very good index in the con- 
sumption of their matches. I assumed, of 
course, that when consumption went up it 
was a good indicator of prosperity, but 
it was quite the reverse. He tells me 
when their match consumption goes up it 
means business is not so good, because 
men are turning to the smoking of pipes, 
and that means lots of matches—so more 
doleful times help out the match industry. 

If your industry were a bit more gen- 
erous with your statistics—I am going to 
Say more about that, rather strangely, in 
just a moment or two, since we are 
among friends—if we could have a little 
more in the way of general collaboration 
on the statistical side of things, I have 
an idea that we could develop some very 
illuminating and helpful indicators from 
data on your trade as to the trend of 
business in this country. There are few 
elements in our commercial and indus- 
trial life that are more directly indicative 
of the trend of business than the con- 
sumption of paints and oils and varnishes. 








I need hardly tell you of the enormous 
growth that you have had; you know 
that already; you know that you have 
well over a_  $600,000,000 output, as 
against about $147,000,000 just before the 
war, and even if you evaluate that be- 
cause of price changes, you still have an 
. enormous increase in actual quantity. 
With your thirty thousand workers and 
your $50,000,000 payrolls in the manu- 
facturing side alone, you will have a very 
impressive volume of actual weight in 
the business scale of the country. That 
leaves out entirely, of course, the enor- 
mous thousands that are involved in the 
distribution of paints, the railway end of 
the thing for transportation, and in scores 
of other directions the ramifications of 
a industry are going out in all direc- 
tions. 


It is, then, an indicator of a desire for 
more comfortable and better living, and 
I am coming back and stressing that 
angle of the esthetic side because it does 
seem to me to be one that is worthy of 
featuring more constantly and more in- 
sistently in your industry advertising and 
propaganda. It is all right for us to save 
our dwellings and our furniture so that 
our descendants perhaps can cherish them 
as heirlooms, but some of us are a little 
bit interested in making things a little 
more comfortable for the present genera- 
tion as well, and consequently stressing 
the fact that it does lend to the enjoy- 
ment of life in general to have pleasant 
and agreeable surroundings seems to me 
to be a decidedly potent argument in be- 
half of the industry. 


The Feminine Factor 


There is another factor, and now I am 
getting down to this important question 
of the distribution angle of your trade. 
Eighty-five percent of our retail buying 
is done by women, as you know. Even in 
hardware and paints that figure can be 
well substantiated. They are the ones 
who are making these new living aspira- 
tions of ours effective; they are the ones 
that determine trend of mind; they are 
in the leadership in the present-day spirit 
of change. A woman today has four 
gowns where her grandmother had one, 
so that the gross yardage perhaps is just 
about the same. You know the comment 
of the old farmer who came into the city 
for his first visit in a long time. He 
walked down the street in dumb amaze- 
ment, having been in the woods for so 
many years. He said, “It is just like the 
barbed wire around my farm; it protects 
the property, but it doesn’t obstruct the 
view.” 

But any merchant. any distributor who 
ignores that feminine factor in distribu- 
tion is headed straight to perdition. The 
after-dinner polite cuery, “Shall we join 
the ladies?” has today a very utilitarian 
aspect in.-merchandising, and the answer 
is an emphatic “Yes.” They are respon- 
sible for much of that speeding up of 
our mercantile operations, this constant 
eagerness for change in all directions, 
and it is certainly manifest in color. 
They manifest it in a number of different 
ways. clear up to their hair on certain 
occasions. 

The appreciation for that factor comes 
in conspicuously in all phases of distri- 
bution, and in none more evidently so 
than in the paint trade. Of course, your 
industry is also keenly alert, I hope, to 
the applications of color to factors of 
health, the use of new types of paint in 
the coloring and painting of the interiors 
of factories, and the reactions upon 
worker efficiency, elements which are be- 


ing very carefully studied and by more 
forward-looking organizations in your 
group being very fully exploited, and 


properly so. I remember going through 
a new wing in the Ford plant under the 
chaperonage of the great man himself 
not so long ago, and I was rather sur- 
prised to see the thing was very beauti- 
fully painted pale green, a sort of thing 
that would have been. totally unexpected 
and unlooked for in an ordinary factory. 
When I asked Mr. Ford for his explana- 
tion he said, - Why, it is perfectly ob- 
vious; any good oculist can tell you of 
the value of that particular type of color,”’ 
but the application of it to the interior 
of a machine shop where precision is nec- 
essary and where comfortable working 
conditions are absolutely imperative has 
perhaps not occurred to as many fac- 
tory operators aud foremen as might 
seem obvious. . 


The necessity for more careful study of 
that angle is of extreme importance. We 
walked out through the yard from this 
shop and there was a locomotive that 
looked as if it had just come out of a 
beauty shop, all manicured down to the 
last rivet, a shining thing that looked 
as if it might be a product of a jeweler, 
beautifully painted up. Naturally that 
tempted the query as to what was the 
idea of creating a piece of jewelry out of 
a machine of that sort. He said, “There 
is a psychological reaction in that thing 
that comes directly back to the improved 
efficiency of the worker. A thing of that 
sort in their care is looked after, it is 
taken care of, and they take great pride 
in it, instead of slamming it around and 
very soon relegating it to a premature 
death on the junk heap.” 

There is seen that factor which is com- 
ing in in these days of increasing com- 
petitive pressure within industries, the 
element of searching out possibilities in 
the way of improved efficiency, and cer- 
tainly in that particular respect the pos- 
sibilities of color, of paints, are still to 
be very widely explored. 


Industry Must Be Ready 


With this new condition confronting us 
throughout the country, with these enor- 
mously improved and stimulating stand- 
ards of living, the question comes up 
naturally, is your industry ready for it? 


Well, your production engineers say yes. .- 


Your laboratory experts have been right 
on the job; they have been offering a lot 
of new types of ready-mixed paints and 
cold-water paints and various sorts of 
new lacquers. There have been a whole 
series of new types of spraying equipment 
for simplified application that have come 
out, even synthetic gums have been 
evolved, and have certainly been deserv- 
ing of the gratitude of the American con- 
sumer because of the defense which you 
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have thus created against many types of 
foreign natural monopolies. 


There has been enormous improvement 
in your efficiency in general. Your wage 
earners have increased about 59 percent 
since the last pre-war year, but their out- 
put has increased 209 percent and their 
wages have increased 248 percent, all 
pretty clear indicators of how the indus- 
try has developed its productive efficiency. 


Now the question comes up, naturally, 
“What about the other side of the pic- 
ture?” Is it any kind of an exception 
to that all too prevalent situation through- 
out our business world where inadequate 
distribution is the cause of enormous 
wastes that may run anywhere from 
eight to ten billion dollars a year? That 
question I think is well worthy of very 
careful analysis. The paint trade has a 
number of distributive problems that are 
decidedly peculiar. Your competition is 
unusually acute. Fifty percent of your 
factories control about 94 percent of the 
output. In other words, the remaining 
50 percent of those factories are struggling 
frantically for a 6 percent margin of the 
trade, and the competitive pressure is 
correspondingly sharp. There are about 
a thousand manufacturers and about five 
hundred wholesalers, and naturally as 
those manufacturers resort. to various 
types of shortcuts direct to retail out- 
lets, in one form or other, you have the 
sleepless nights of your poor wholesaler 
and he wonders if he is on his way out. 


Far be it from me to enter into any 
detailed, technical analysis of the precise 
status of the wholesaler in this line, a 
situation which is more familiar to each 
of vou here. One can certainly say that, 
although many individual wholesalers 
have been put out of business because of 
this new acceleration of distribution, it 
will be a far more difficult and dubious 
thing to abolish the wholesaling function. 
In other words, there is a distinction, as 
I see it, between the fate of the individual 
wholesaler and the thing that he is do- 
ing, because, after all, the thing that he 
is doing must be performed by someone, 
at least in part, so that in many cases 
the function itself is taken over by the 
manufacturers. In other words, you have 
a real wholesaling service in many Tre- 
spects without the independent whole- 
saler. : 

Of course the enormous increase in de- 
mand through the country, the great ex- 
pansion of new industries or industries 
that are vastly accelerated, such as the 
manufacturer of automobiles or the build- 
ing industry in its newer aspects, a very 
largely altered type of eonstruction work 
from that which was prevalent just be- 
fore the war, have stimulated this direct 
shorteut from the producer to the outlet. 
You have, therefore, such situations as 
these so-called “captive paint companies 
manufacturing very largely for one or 
two great consumers which again simpli- 
fies the distribution question at the cost 
of the retailer, certainly at the cost also 
of the wholesaler. 


Retail Handicaps 

Your retailer is thus confronted mere 
and more, as I see it, with the ee 
of whether he can take care of ta 
newly accelerated household demand. oan 
has had a pretty fast pace set a 
by the industrial advertiser. Somet = 
that pace is a bit too fast, because ce 
tainly as a result of this widesprea _— 
most. effective campaign of yours yo 
have required your retailer to geveee - 
his clerical personnel a degree of ion -< 
ability of intelligent initiative wh - e 
quite out of line with the Fommremen s - 
almost any other line of retailing. — 
an observation in one of your trade pape s 
the other day speaking rather pessim1s- 
on that situation and on the gen- 


tically Pe 
al lack of intelligence on the par 

clerks in paint stores, The statement 
was made that paints these days are 


In other words, a com- 


" sold. 
bone eee ition on the part of the 


plete passive pos 
sales person. ’ 
na he statistics that were gathered by 
vour survey that was conducted in the 
Spring of 1928, are rather depressing = 
that respect. You may recall that ot 
survey took in about 176 towns throug 
the country; salesmen were judged on 
the basis of ten counts and they reg- 
istered poor to terrible in all but two 
counts. That is not so good. Ninety-five 
percent of the salesmen who were ex- 
amined in that survey showed no in- 
itiative whatsover, and a conspicuous de- 
merit was on the score of bad personal 
appearance and that in face of the fact 
that 85 percent of: the customers were 
adies. 
a course, it is perhaps expecting to 
little too much of the industry to hire 
a lot of Hollywood sheiks, but after all, 
some little investigating on that point 
would seem to be rather important. 
Undoubtedly, the industry has made 
great progress since that survey was re- 
leased something over a year ago, but 
there would still seem to be room for 
vast improvement. Naturally, it is ¢ : 
pecting a bit too much for any erk 
to sit down and solemnly analyze cotore 
in great five-dollar words of the Harvard 
variety, but, after all, he should know 
that the word “spectrum,” we will say, 
is not a physiological term and that pe - 
haps complementary colors are not jus 
simply polite ones. = 
"Gestale elementary factors and prin- 
ciples would seem to be very readily 
developed so that even a retail store clerk 
could understand them. The retailers 
themselves, according to this survey, 
ditin’t show up any too well. They showed 
up poor on four of the ten counts, — 
cially in matters of window display an¢ 
of interior lay-out. There are, of course, 
every little while, agreeable exceptions. | 
Our Deprtment of Commerce investi- 
gators the other day ran across one re- 
tailer who was showing annua! sales per 
clerk of from $50,00 to $60,000. That is 
an extraordinary figure in any line of 
business, even in the paint trade, and it 
developed that one of the reasons for his 
sue¢ess was the care with which he had 
trained his personnel, and particularly 
the care with which he laid out his store. 
Of all things that your thrifty and neat 
housewife expects when she goes into a 
paint store is to find some place that is 
going to be an inspiration for the use 
ef paints, instead of finding a kind of a 
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glorified loft with shelves that reach up 
to 15-foot ceilings and perhaps illustrate 
the proficiency of the tin can manufac- 
turer or his lithographers but show no 
evidences of genius in the application of 
colors. 

This particular retailer had gone so 
far as to lay out very attractive little 
display islands in the middle of his estab- 
lishment with furniture in various 
processes of decoration; in fact, every- 
thing was done to bring out that yearn- 
ing for artisti¢ expression that lies in 
most of us, although in many cases per- 
haps there isn’t much to express. But 
certainly, the exploitation of the feminine 
urge for change, that urge which accounts 
in large part for the $2,000,000,000 which 
the ladies are spending for cosmetics and 
in beauty shops these days, although, of 
course, the colors involved there are not 
particularly applicable to your industry, 
but perhaps with the same desire to save 
the surface with the hope of saving every- 
thing else. 


Opportunities for Improvement 


There are abundant other opportunities 
for a general improvement of the dis- 
tribution aspect of the trade. Certainly 
this line of all others lends itself to sim- 
plification of sizes and styles and grades. 
Many of you manufacturers have already 
applied very shrewd, far-sighted intelli- 
gence to those important factors. It re- 
mains, however, for the retailer in par- 
ticular to watch his step in that regard 
to be sure that he is not carrying too 
large a percentage of non-salable items 
or items that are very difficult to move. 


In some cases, in the course of our 
studies over there in the Department of 
Commerce we have come upon other in- 
stances of peril for the retailer. There 
was the temptation to carry lines that 
seem to be more or less allied, but which 
in reality are rather dangerous because 
of the fact that they bring the retailer 
directly into competition with stores 
specializing in those lines in which he 
would have very scant opportunity to 
come out on the right side of the ledger. 

The question of course has come up 
again and again as to the possibility of 
the chain store threat in this field. Al- 
though it has some possibilities perhaps 
in the specialized paint store group it 
would seem to be a long time before the 
chain would be very widely successful in 
the hardware line, which of course, is 
such a very important element as an out- 
let for paints throughout the country; 
because the hardware trade does not lend 
itself very readily to chain store opera- 
tions, the necessity of carrying perhaps 
eight thousand items as against two thou- 
sand which seem to be the maximum for 
chain store operation in many other lines, 
the necessity for a very considerable de- 
gree of servicing and of expert personnel 
operation on the part of the staff quite 
out of line with the possibilities under 
chain store management. Those factors 
I think probably would tend to slow down 
the spread of the chain idea in this par- 
ticular field. 


Need for Statistical Data 


Certainly one element in this industry 
which is worthy of much more careful 
attention is this question of better detail 
statistics. That doesn‘t mean that every 
establishment shall surround itself with 
a lot of very solemn, high-browed, 
bearded individuals who are strapped to 
logarithmic tables and what not. It 
means simply that in these days of kalei- 
doscopic change, in these days of sudden 
transformations from prosperity to 
poverty, of repercussions from events 
that lie far below the horizon around the 
world suddenly reacting upon our own 
industries and trades in very speedy 
fashion because of these close connec- 
tions that we have by the radio and by 
fast air mail and by fast steamers, and 
so on, it is high'y dangerous for any 
trade or any industry to follow what one 
of your trade papers has called the ostrich 
policy. The more facts that one has as 
to what is going on in all parts of the 
world, including our own country, the 
more likely are we to build firmly and 
securely and less likely are we to tempt 
those speculative spirits that live on un- 
certainty, that thrive on obscurity, that 
flit gayly from one industry to another 
wherever there is a Chance to play the 
game suddenly on the basis of inside in- 
formation. 

If the information is all on the out- 
side and everybody has it, and partic- 
ularly if it is available to the thousands 
of smaller manufacturers, smaller op- 
erators, smaller dealers who haven't the 
resources to set up great laboratories 
and great cavalcades of statisticians, then 
certainly will the industry have a much 
firmer foundation upon which to build. 

That is not simply for the salvation of 
the industry itself. It may feel quite se- 
eure in the strength of a few of its great 
units who may be able to wave their 
hands rather benevolently to the rest of 
the world and say, ‘‘We have all the fig- 
ures we want.” There may well come a 
time, even in a great industry such as 
yours, when thorough knowledge and in- 
telligence of all possible elements may 
save your commercial lives. 

We are celebrating this year the fiftieth 
anniversary of a great event in American 
industry; in fact, the world industry— 
the discovery of the electric lamp. Edi- 
son has said again and again that in- 
ventive genius is 5 percent inspiration 
and 95 percent perspiration, and that 
whatever he was able to accomplish was 
because of his entirely insatiable thirst 
for facts, desiring everything that he 
could possibly marshal bearing upon his 
problem. He is one of our best cus- 
tomers over there in the Department of 
Commerce, incidentally. 


Ignorance Not Bliss 


Certainly, if we are to build our indus- 
tries and our trades in this country with 
a view toward their future survival, the 
last thing that shoud be tolerated is any 
assumption that the less people know about 
what is going on, the better. That savors 
a little too much of the Middle Ages, and 
it has been proved again and again to be 
a highly precarious principle. 

'We all know the hardships that are be- 
ing experienced by our distributors in all 
trades through the country. We can 
never be absolutely sure of prosperity all 
the time, even under a Republican ad- 
ministration, ‘There may be troubles of 


some sort ahead, and it well behooves us 
to be prepared against those emergencies. 
The distributor is, of course, to a peculiar 
degree vulnerable in the event of such 
difficulty. He has been described by the 
rest of the community, most of all by 
the consumer, as just simply a grasping, 
ruthless middleman, the less of him the 
better. 

As a matter of actual fact, the check- 
ing up of profits in seventeen different 
commercial and industrial groups by the 
National Industrial Conference Board not 
long ago showed that the distributor was 
next to the bottom, 2.2 percent average 
for the retailer. The farmer was the only 
one that was a little bit worse off. The 
manufacturers were averaging 5.8 per- 
cent, and so on down the line, with the 
distributor next to the bottom of the 
whole lot when it came to the general 
average. 


Retailer Is Important 


Occasionally, of course, the retailer in 
particular is referred to rather contemptu- 
ously as the lowest form of commercial 
life, and that he well deserved to die off. 
As a matter of fact, it is of the utmost 
importance for industry throughout the 
country, for business in general and 
especially for the consumer, that things 
should be made as sanitary and as help- 
ful and as hopeful for the retailer as 
they possibly can be. 


The policy of gloating over the large 
numbers of failures in the retail field is 
certainly decidedly short-sighted because, 
after all, the retailer occupies what is 
certainly the most crucial spot in our 
whole business picture. He is at the very 
end of the long line of processes that be- 
gin out through our farms and our forests 
and our factories and our mines, through a 
long chain of manufacturing and process- 
ing and wholesaling and _ transferring 
and transportation, down. to that last 
fateful link in the chain, the retailer. 
That is where distribution and produc- 
tion end and consumption begins, and if 
the retailer doesn’t function, if he doesn’t 
survive, if anything serious threatens the 
future of that individual, everything that 
lies behind him is so much lost motion, 
because the circulation across his counter 
is the one element that really gives life 
to everything that lies behind it. His 
little establishment is the neck of the 
bottle, and if the retailer doesn’t retail, 
congestion sets in, and that is the first 
ominous sign in the business body of the 
country. 

So it is of utmost importance that we 
shall have solicitous regard for the future 
of the retailer. The manufacturer in this 
line of all others should be sure that the 
retailer is on the job; that he attends to 
these matters of a better lay-out for his 
store, a better equipment for his person- 
nel; that he is watchful on these various 
factors in which he is at fault; that he 
should, above all things, be sure that he 
has the facts as to sales prospects. He 
should have the same ruthless insistence 
for the facts in the case as the old farmer 
who is listening to the discussion as to 
whether you should say that a hen was 
setting or was she sitting. He said that 
didn’t concern him. He wanted to have 
the one important fact, when she cackles, 
has she been laying or is she lying? 

There are a number of perils which I 
might summarize in these concluding mo- 
ments that confront distribution in all 
lines, and yours is no exception. The 
first of those is what might be called 
slip-shod selling, taking a lot of things 
for granted, because that is the easy way. 


Assuming that it is quite as possible to 
sell paints per capita in the State of “Mary- 
land on the same basis as paints to the 
State of Michigan, knowing the fact that 
85 percent of the houses in Maryland are 
made out of brick and 85 percent of the 
houses in Michigan are made out of wood, 
and the consumption of the paint per 
capita is apt to be totally different— 
those elements of carelessness in selling 
occur frequently, and that, by the way, 
is an illustration of blundering on the 
part of one of the better manufacturers 
of paints in this country. 


Overlooking the Obvious 


Instances of the same sort of over- 
looking obvious things could be cited al- 
most without end. We had a manufac- 
turer of oil stoves who had ignored all 
markets below the Mason and Dixon line 
after the first of June on the theory that 
things were so hot down there after that 
time that they didn’t need any oil stoves. 
If he had only gone to the trouble of 
asking the Department of Commerce to 
collect a few weather maps for him from 
the Weather Bureau he would have seen 
a number of highly lucrative islands far 
in the South way into the summer period, 
which would have afforded, as subsequent 
developments proved, admirable outlets 
during an otherwise off season situation 
for his Southern trade. He was com- 
pletely overlooking an obvious factor. 

A certain well-known tag manufac- 
turer laid out his sales campaign through 
the South on a number of check-ups as 
to population, ignoring altogether the 
vital element of the literacy of the popu- 
lation, so that after they bought the tags 
lots of them didn’t know what to do with 
them because they couldn’t write. 

Much has been said about alleged sat- 
uration of different markets. Mr. Wood- 
ruff, the president of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany, had some rather pertinent facts to 
cite in that particular respect. He said 
that in all *too many cases this evil of 
saturation was in the mind of the manu- 
facturer and wholesaler rather than in 
the mind of the actual marketing agency 
itself out in the territory. Once again the 
manufacturer, the wholesaler assumed 
that the distribution was pretty well cov- 
ered because it had fallen off in certain 
territories, without scrutinizing with suf- 
ficient care the actual operations of the 
individual distributors; in other words, 
elminating weak links in certain vital 
territories, watching outlets that were not 
functioning properly. 

Another very important factor which 
we are discovering is of increasing im- 
portance in different phases of unsuccess- 
ful business, and that is the failure to 
appreciate the costs of handling various 
items, the difficulty of checking with 
sufficient care on the excessive cost of 
carrying certain things and selling them, 
of making sure that the burden of opera- 


tion, the overhead, is pretty evenly spread 
out through the different lines that are 
being carried. 

A well-known manufacturer of a cer- 
tain type of prepared foodstuffs was ex- 
amining the distribution situation up in 
Detroit, and discovered that he had 200 
retail outlets in a certain territory, but 
found that only twenty-two of those were 
accounting for 80 percent of the busi- 
ness. In other words, about 10 percent of 
them were accounting for four-fifths of 
the total trade. You can be very sure 
there was a wholesale and very drastic 
thinning out of dead wood in that partic- 
ular set-up. 

Still another element in which the re- 
tailer, I think, should be most carefully 
and helpfully watched is the factor of 
costly credit policies. According to the 
Retail Credit Men’s Association, about a 
billion dollars is lost every year through 
carelessness in credits; that is to say, 
not through what one might call legiti- 
mate losses, but through wasteful and 
preventable processes, carelessness in the 
extension of credit, in following up ac- 
counts, and in a host of other factors in 
that very important arm of retailing. 
How many times do you discover a re- 
tailer who, instead of having a one-half- 
of-one-percent loss, which is the average 
for better stores, runs up 3, 4, and 5 per- 
cent without realizing it, and then sud- 
denly being jerked up with a sharp turn 
when the doors of the bankruptcy court 
were slowly easing open for him. Then 
it is-apt to be a little bit too late. 


Dead-Wood Inventories 


Then there is the matter of the inven- 
tory. It will amaze you to go over the 
reports of some of our men of the depart- 
ment who are going out through the 
country and examining business institu- 
tions here and there to see the utterly 
careless and almost impossible types of 
inventories that are being kept. Lots of 
them apparently still think that inven- 
tories have something to do with inven- 
tions or something of that sort, of no 
consequence to the retail field. 


They have stumbled into one establish- 
ment, and on going through it in a 
friendly way, on invitation of the head of 
the house, discovered a whole cellar full 
of long defunct items, venerable relics 
that had passed into the world of limbo 
years before. They asked the head of the 
store what was the idea of keeping that 
cellar full of junk. He said it was per- 
fectly safe down there, wasn’t it? 


It was very much like the Tennessee 
mountaineer who was cross-questioned by 
someone up from civilization as to the 
presence of the hogs down in the cellar 
of the house. The stranger said to him, 
“Isn’t that rather unhealthy?” 

“Not a bit,” said he. “We haven’t lost 
a hog in five years.” 

There are plenty of retailers who have 
about the same idea with reference to a 
cellar full of useless stuff, and certainly 
one of the first lessons that should be 
taught anyone who is so careless of his 
commercial existence as to go into the 
retail game these days, is the sanctity of 
the inventory. 

We are developing several types of sim- 
plified inventory systems which I think are 
at least a little bit better than the backs 
of old envelopes which many seem to use, 
and in other ways we are trying to help 
that situation. 

There are any number of indices that 
are cited constantly of the profits to be 
made by care in that respect. We have 
one little establishment out in Louisville, 
a retail establishment, with sales every 
year of $120,000 on a $3,000 inventory. 
He has nothing to fear from chain store 
competition at all. He is carrying about 
a thousand items, as against two thou- 
sand carried by his average chain store 
competitor. 

In other words, they should learn that 
storekeeping doesn’t mean necessarily 
keeping a store full, that things should be 
kept moving. We came upon one paint 
wholesaler up in upper New York State 
who had long been carrying seventeen 
different kinds of porch and deck colors, 
of which five accounted for 77 percent of 
his sales in that line. The other twelve 
were then of minor consequence. You 
can be very sure there was an immediate 
thinning out in that respect. Still an- 
other establishment had 889 brush items, 
of which 22 percent, or 196, showed one 
order a year, certainly no warrant for 
giving space or worry or overhead or 
interest money on an investment of that 
type. The same establishment was carry- 
ing fourteen different kinds of wheel 
wallpaper cutters, whereas one observer 
remarked, on examining that thing, a 
good, stout thumbnail sometimes does 
the job better than all of them. 


Overselling a Peril 


Then, of course, there is that perennial 
peril—this applies particularly to your 
wholesaler and your jobber, and it is 
evident in all lines and yours is by no 
means exempt—of overselling. We came 
upon one very proud wholesaler who was 
particularly pleased with himself over his 
coverage, as he called it, and he did cover 
the territory pretty well. Our boys 
greatly astonished him by bringing out 
one little illustration of that. There was 
a town which, according to his records, 
year after year, showed only $400 worth 
of business a year. His sales force were 
spending an average of twenty-three 
sales days a year to get that $400 worth 
of business. That is what I mean by 
overselling, by a failure to watch just all 
of the details involved in the cost of 
distribution. 

Then, of course, in your line particu- 
larly there is the constant peril of obso- 
lescence. It applies especially in fields 
that are vulnerable on the side of the 
style factor, changing in fads. That 
throws an unusual burden upon your 
wholesaler and your manufacturer which 
he must minimize in some way or other, 
and there is where your need for very 
careful and far-sighted study and in- 
vestigation comes in, ; 

I was told by one of the largest silk 
goods manufacturers in this country, who 
feels that burden of course of obsolescence 
very closely, that he was spending hun- 
dreds of dollars every Monday morning 
on. transatlantic telephone calls when his 
representatives in Paris called him up 
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and described to him in great detail the 
types of colors of gowns he had seen the 
previous day at the race tracks and other 
places where the latest fashions are dis- 
Played. That was only another way on 
his part of defending himself against this 
peril of obsolescence, of protecting his 
own manufacturing processes against 
changes that are going to take place. 

Once more that stresses the element 
that certainly in these days it is of the 
utmost importance, with these sudden 
changes that are going on in business 
everywhere, with transformations in proc- 
esses, in methods of dealing, in markets 
and demands, unbelievably accelerated 
from what they were a generation ago or 
even ten or fifteen years ago, that you 
shall have research of that type, whether 
it be commercial or industrial. 

The industrial side of your industry has 
stood out as a notable example to the 
rest of the country. The products of your 
laboratory experts have certainly roused 
the admiration and envy of your com- 
petitors elsewhere in the world. But 
I would urge upon you, above all things, 
greater attention to research on this other 
side of more intelligent distribution so 
that your selling may be comparable in 
intelligence and in foresight to your 
manufacturing. 

The Department of Commerce, of course, 
stands ready to help you in that respect. 
We have a fact-finding organization, the 
bills for which you have already paid in 
your income tax instalments, and you 
might as well begin to collect some divi- 
dends on it. Large numbers of you are 
already well acquainted with the facili- 
ties of the department, but we would like 
to see even more customers, and you can 
be very sure there will be no bills pre- 
sented to you on that occasion. 


Study of Distribution 


We have been undertaking in recent 
years particularly assistance on the side 
of domestic distribution. We have done 
much on the foreign side. The confer- 
ence held in Paris a few weeks ago of our 
trade experts on the other side, who are 
particularly efficient on the score of the 
manufacture and sale of chemicals and 
paints and oils and varnishes, and so on, 
was attended by an equal representation 
from trade and industry, and it was so 
thoroughly gratifying that we want ‘to 
repeat and in that way to develop even 
more actual business-getting facts on the 
foreign trade aspect. 

There is, however, the vastly greater 

field of domestic commerce in which dis- 
tribution, or rather factual analysis, is 
still very far behind. You have to have 
more details as to the elements that af- 
fect buying power, that affect markets. 
We are about to take a census next year, 
the first, among other things, that will 
have in it data on distribution. It will 
be very helpful to you gentlemen to know 
how much of each consumer's dollar ‘in 
each town in this country is being spent 
for paint. 
_ We made a little experimental consus 
in that respect in eleven cities a year or 
so ago and discovered that out of every 
$100 spent by the consumer in Chicago 48 
cents went for paint, and in Baltimore 
about 16 or 17 cents. Why the difference? 
There are elements, of course, of climatic 
conditions and construction that affect it, 
possibly the acumen of the paint dealers 
might have had something to do with it. 
Possibly there are other factors of, shall 
I say civic turmoil, that make it a better 
market out in Chicago than Baltimore. 
But at any rate it is of importance to 
your far-sighted manufacturer to know 
those facts, and hundreds of others of 
greater importance even will come out of 
this distribution census next year. 

That census is going to be just as good 
as you gentlemen want to make it. We 
are not doing the thing here in Washing- 
ton. All we do is to supply enumerators 
and tabulators, and so on, but the collabo- 
ration that we have from industry, from 
trade, from dealers all over the country 
determines directly the quality of those 
results. 

I fancy that you will find that data of 
that type will save you millions of dollars 
in intelligent selling. You will know where 
gs to sell and where not to try to 
sell. 

I was told by the head of one of the 
largest food-distributing concerns in this 
country that our analysis of the whole- 
sale grocery trade, which we put into a 
little atlas three or four years ago, saved 
that trade $5,000,000 a year by preventing 
fruitless sales effort in parts of the coun- 
try where goods of that type could not 
readily be sold. It is that type of intelli- 
gent service that we want to provide for 
you. And I need hardly say that we stand 
ready to hear from you at any time as to 
how and what you want us to do in that 
connection. 

The facts that I have cited to you I am 
afraid have been rather rambling. My 
main purpose has been, however, to stimu- 
late some intelligent curiosity and think- 
ing on your own part, much after the 
manner of the famous rooster out in Los 
Angeles about whom all of you heard. He 
wandered from his native barnyard and 
came across one of those ostrich farms 
and there saw an ostrich egg, the first he 
had ever seen. He was dumbfounded. 
After he had overcome his amazement, he 
shoved the ostrich egg through the fence 
in his own barnyard and then assembled 
his harem around and said, “I don’t want 
to cast any aspersions on your previous 
efforts, but I just want to give you some- 
thing to think about.” 

Question:—I am a little curious to 
know what kind of business that was that 
he did $120,000 a year on $3,000. 

Dr. Klein :—Groceries. 

Questioner:—I just had a turnover of 
seven and one-half times last year, but 
that beats me. 


President Caspar:—Doctor, in be- 
half of the association, I want to thank 
you for this inspiring talk. We hope 
to have you with us again some time. 
Thank you very much! 


Our program has been changed 
somewhat. We will now present the 
subject of calendar simplification. Our 
association through its affiliation with 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States must consider this sub- 
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“Wrinkle Finish” 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


. Chadeloid Chemical Company, 75 East 45th Street, New York, N.Y., takes 
pleasure in announcing to the paint, varnish and lacquer trades of the United 
States that licenses, authorizing the following well-known manufacturers of indus- 
trial and other finishes to make, use and sell the popular new finish coatings, the 
inventions of Dr. Frank B. Root, covered by U.S. Patent No. 1,689,892 and other 
patents pending, have been issued:— 


LICENSEES: 


BARRETT VARNISH CO., 
5132 S. 50th Court, Cicero, Ill. 


BERRY BROS., INC., 
211 Lieb St., Detroit, Mich. 


BIGELOW VARNISH CO., THE 
87 Oliver St., Newark, N. J. 


COLUMBUS VARNISH CO., THE 


Spring & Cozzens Sts., Columbus, O. 


EGYPTIAN LACQUER MFG. CO., INC., 


90 West St., New York, N. Y. 


FLOOD & CONKLIN CO., 
136 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


GLIDDEN COMPANY, THE, 


11001 Madison Ave., Cleveland, O. 


LEWIS, INC., FRANK S., 
2340 N. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Il. 


MURPHY VARNISH CoO., 
224 McWhorter St., Newark, N. J. 


NEWARK VARNISH WORKS, 
221 McWhorter St., Newark, N. J. 


PALMER-PRICE CO., THE, 


McWhorter & Chestnut Sts., Newark, N. !. 


PECORA PAINT CO., INC., 
3501 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERRY-AUSTEN MFG. CO., 
Grasmere (Rosebank, P. O.), S. I., N. Y. 


TOUSEY VARNISH CoO., 
520 W. 25th St., Chicago, Ill. 


U. S. LACQUERS, INC., 


639-641 Holly Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Wrinkle finishes may be applied to metal, glass, wood, paper, leather, plasterboard, 
etc.,with speed and at small cost. Alone or in combination with other finishes, they 
form surfaces of delicate traceries exhibiting beautiful “Textured,” “Pine Tree,” 

“Curtain,” “Smooth,” ‘‘Dull” and other artistic effects that are hard, durable and 
non-tarnishing. 


These new finishes save cost in preparing surface and one coat of ‘“‘Wrinkle 
Finish” with or without added coat or coats of other finishes will often do in 
place of three or more coats of smooth finish. 


Wrinkle finishes are successfully used in the radio, clock, furniture, electric fixture, 
novelty and other lines, and are capable of use in many industries. 
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ject through the chamber’s referendum. 
There is a national organization work- 


ing on this reform, with men like 
George Eastman, of Rochester, as 
chairman, There are some of our lead- 


ing bankers, leading industrial men, 
greatly interested in this problem. We 
were most fortunate in securing as our 
speaker upon this interesting subject 
one of the leading exponents of calen- 
dar simplification in the country, and 
one well qualified to present the sub- 
ject. 

As I understand it, the Graton & 
Knight Company, Worcester, Mass., 
of which the speaker is secretary, has 
successfully operated their plant un- 
der and by the new calendar for the 


past eleven years. I now take great 
pleasure in presenting Paul H. Wil- 
son. 


Calendar Simplification 


Paul H. Wilson :—I have been asked a 
number of times why I, a business man, 
should be going around the country as- 
suming the role of reformer. teformers 
are not usually well liked, but our ex- 
perience with this new calendar—as your 
president has said, we have used it for 
eleven full years, now going on twelve 
years—has given us such an insight into 
its values that I believe we are able to 
tell you about some of its benefits. 


The company that I have the honor to 
represent was started back in the dark 
ages of 1851. We have been doing busi- 
ness continually since that time. We are 
well-established all over the world; we 
do a large business every year, and I 
think our records and business have been 
such that we can honestly say that the 
calendar is a _ success. We are doing 
what we can, not only to have other in- 
dustrial and: business houses adopt it, but 
to encourage the general public and the 
world at large to adopt it, too. 

I sa'd we were established in 1851. I 
would like to tell a story about one of the 
men who started the concern. One of the 
partners who started this concern ’way 
back in 1851 is still living. He is ninety- 
nine years old—in his one hundredth year. 
His name is Mr. Graton. He is very 
keen. He goes to moving pictures every 
Thursday afternoon, and he has one spe- 
cial favorite—Clara Bow. He has a 
great deal of humor. On his last birth- 
day, some of his friends remarked that 
they hoped to see him next year, He 
said, “If you do, you have got to take 
pretty good care of yourselves.” 

The Graton & Knight Company is only 
one of a great many concerns that are 
using this calendar. Other concerns have 
used it as long as we have. The Western 
Clock Company, manufacturer of that 
little instrument of torture that wakes you 
up in the morning—"Big Ben’—have 
been using it for about forty years, and 
many others have been using it for about 
twelve years. The list is rapidly grow- 
ing year by year. If it is not universally 
adopted, I think it will be a matter of 
only a few years when a large percentage 
of business houses will be using it. 

Business houses are not the only ones 
who are endorsing this. We find it is 
endorsed by transportation companies, 
banks, science, labor unions, education, 
agriculture, law, newspapers, magazine 
publishers, women’s clubs, and social, fra- 


ternal and public interests. The list of 
endorsers is a long one and represents 
men from all walks of life. It includes 


such men as Roger Babson, Henry Ford, 
and a great many others. Mr. Eastman 
is chairman, as your president has said, 
of the national committee. For that _rea- 
son many people believe that Mr. East- 
man is the originator of this thirteen- 
month idea. The thirteen-month idea 
originated in the mind of a man by the 
name of Coatsworth, an Englishman, 
born back in 1860, After he was gradu- 
ated from college, he went to work for 
one of the railways in England. Among 
his duties were those of analyzing op- 
erating statements and reporting back to 
the directors, the reason for increases 
and decreases in income and profits. One 
of the first things he found out was that 
the different days of the week had dif- 
ferent values—that Sunday was the poor- 
est day of the week. He discovered that 
in months that had five Sundays, those 
months presented an entirely different 
statement from those that had four Sun- 
days. He also discovered that Thursday 
had a different value than Tuesday and 
so on, and all those things had to be iron- 
ed out before he could make a complete 
report back to his chiefs. He became so 
interested in the calendar—he was evi- 
dently a man of means at that time— 
that he gave up his work, and devoted 
the rest of his life to the study of the 
calendar and tried to reform the world 
singlehanded. 

A few years ago his funds became ex- 
hausted, and he was about ready to give up 
when Mr. Eastman heard of it. Mr, East- 
man became very much interested in the 
proposition and promised Mr. Coatsworth 
financial help for about a year, with the 
result that Mr. Eastman is now head-over- 
heels in the subject, spending his time and 





his money, and doing so, I believe, very 
unselfishly, and as a great many other 
wealthy men before him have done, he 


is using his means to help a good cause 
along. 

This is not the first time we have had 
a clamor for calendar reform. Even back 
before 1800, the French, as a nation tried 
to put in a calendar reform, somewhat like 
the calendar that has been put in by 
the Russian government, but Napoleon, 
in 1806 restored the French nation to 
the old calendar. 

Mr. Eastman and Mr. Coatsworth have 
a great many facts, and some of those 
facts I am going to give you today and 
fer this reason I think that thanks should 
go to Mr. Coatsworth and Mr. Eastman 
for gathering them. What is the plan for 
calendar simplification? It is simply this: 
—It will divide the year up into thirteen 
months of twenty-eight days each, each 
week commencing on Sunday and end- 
ing on Saturday—that gives us 364 days. 
The extra day of the ordinary year is 
to be taken care of by treating it as an 
extra Sabbath end the extra day in leap 
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year is to be treated as an extra Sabbath 
at the end of June. This is the stumbling 
block for the acceptance of the calendar 
by certain religious bodies, and I shall 
refer to that objection later. 

The extra month will be inserted be- 
tween June and July and called ‘Sol’ 
(that means “sun”). That is simply a 
suggested name, and is not one that the 
committee is going to insist upon using. 

One of the great advantages we hope 
to have by this calendar reform is to have 
all holidays ‘(with the exception of Good 
Friday) come on a Monday. Perhaps, in 
your own mind, you say that you do not 
want to change the calendar. You say it 
is something that we have used for a 
great many years, and it is a pretty good 
calendar, so, why disturb it? You also 
wonder why it is necessary to put in an 
extra day at the end of the year. Unfor- 
tunately, the year is of such length that 
it is pretty hard to divide it up into any 
equal lengths. You can’t divide it into 
quarters and have each quarter the same ; 
you can’t divide it into half-years and 
have each half-year the same. 

The purpose of the calendar—and we 
claim that it is simply man-made—is to 
measure time. There are only two ele- 
ments of time that are fixed—the length 
of the day and the length of the year. We 
do not propose to change either—not 
to even try to. The length of the week 
is seven days and I think everybody 
agrees that that is an ideal length, and 
there we do not intend to fool with the 
salendar in that respect. You.do not 
want to change the calendar. We claim 
it is human-made. Let us consider a few 
facts as to how we got the calendar, 

The first calendar that we know about 
was devised by the Egyptians. They felt 
the need of a calendar, simply because 
they had to know the seasons and know 





them well to take care of their agri- 
cultural interests, They discovered that 
the best way to determine seasons was 


to measure the noon-day length of the 
shadows cast by the sun. In order to get 
those shadows, it was necessary to erect 
some object, so they erected obelisks for 
that purpose. Those weren’t high enough, 
so they started to erect the pyramids. 
Those pyramids were discarded and later 
used for tombs, after larger pyramids 
had been erected. This continued until 
the great pyramid near Cairo that has a 
height of 480 feet, was erected. If you do 
not believe that the sun casts a shadow 
very difficult in length one day as com- 
pared with the next—this pyramid casts 
a shadow that is about 4 feet different in 
length on two consecutive days. 

From this the Egyptians discovered 
that the true length of the year was not 
365 days, but was 365.2422. Or, to be 
exact, 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 
46 seconds. They divided the year into 
twelve months of thirty days each and 
they had five extra days at the end of 
each year for holidays and six days in 
leap year. 

Julius Caesar, in 46 B. C., after the 
had conquered Egypt, adopted this cal- 
endar, but he did not continue the twelve 
months of thirty days each, and he did 
not continue the holidays. He took the 
five extra days and distributed them 
through the year, putting one on to Jan- 


uary, one on to March, and so on, and 
as he didn’t have enough to go round 


to make every other month an odd num- 
ber, he stole a day from the month of 
February. He not only did that, but he 
changed the name of the month. In 
those days, the new year began on March 


23. July was called “Quintilis.” He 
not only changed the number of days 
in the month, but he changed the name 
of the month. 


After he passed out of power, Augustus 
Caesar came into power. He was jealous 
of his predecessor, so he stole another 


day from February and stuck it on to 
August and then he also changed the 
name of the month. That was called 


“Sextilis’’ and he changed it to August, 
after his own name. He moved the twen- 
ty-ninth day of February to August and 
there was some objection from property- 
holders. Evidently they were just as care- 
ful of their rents then as they are today. 
That made uneven quarters—ninety days 
in the first, ninety-three days in the third, 
and the Emperor compromised by moving 
September thirty-first to October thirty- 
first, which caused the thirty-one day 
months to come together. He made an- 
other change by moving November thir- 
ty-first to December thirty-first — and 
there we have our calendar. 

When Julius Caesar made the change, 
he overlooked the matter of the uneven 
length of the year. He had a leap year 
put into every fourth year. This con- 
tinued until 1582 when the world found 
that the calendar in use was not in ac- 
cord with the sun calendar, with the re- 
sult that there was a difference of ten 
days. Pope Gregory, in 1582, in order to 
adjust things, ordered that the ten days 
beween October 4 and 14 be dropped from 
the calendar. People went to bed on 
Thursday night, October 4, and woke up 
on Friday morning, October 14. He also 
changed the beginning of the year, 
changing it back from March 23 to Jan- 
uary 1. 

England and her colonies did not adopt 
the so-called “Gregorian Calendar” until 
1752 and at that time, instead of having 
ten days to drop, they had to drop eleven 
days. The last civilized country to adopt 
the Gregorian calendar was Greece, where 
they had to drop thirteen days. Pope 
Gregory put into operation the rule by 
which we shall determine when leap year 
is to occur. Every year divisible by 
four is a leap year except centennials and 
centennials must be equally divisible by 
400 to be a leap year. That is going to 
keep us straight until the year 4,000, and 
I guess somebody else can worry about 
the calendar then. 


George ‘Washington didn’t object to 
having his birthday changed, but, of 
course, he was twenty years old when 


the calendar change became effective. He 
was actually born on February 11—we 
celebrate his birthday on February 22. 
As I have said, the Pope made the change 
in the beginning of the year, with the 
result that in some of the old tombstones 
in the old country. you will see even to- 
day, where they have two dates. For 
instance, George Washington's would have 
been written something like this :—Feb- 
ruary 11, 1732 (old style), and February 
29. 1722 (new style’. In other words, in 
1752, from March 25—let me put it this 





way :—There was no February 11, 1752, 
for it had changed to February 22, 17 

What are the defects in the present 
calendar? I mentioned those before. The 
uneven lengths of the months, the uneven 


lengths of the -quarters and the half- 
years, In a one-calendar month, you 
will find four or five days of the same 


name and if they have a different value 
in your business, that month in which you 
have five Thursdays or Wednesdays, or 
whatever the day may be, you will find 
a difference in your statistics over that 
month that has only four. 

A street railway president told me re- 
cently that Sunday was becoming a 
poorer and poorer day every single week ; 
that the revenues were decreasing slowly, 
and he said that it did make a difference 
in the statistics month by month where 


he had a four-Sunday month or a five- 
Sunday month. I said that we were go- 
ing to have Monday the day on which 


holidays would occur, with the eexception 
of Good Friday. Easter is a very impor- 
tant holiday, perhaps not in this country 
but in Europe and South America and 
Mexico and a few other countries. How 
did we get Easter? You know, Easter 
can vary a great deal in the Springtime. 
We accept the date for Easter simply 
because it is given to us. In A. D. 325 
Christian churches decided that Easter 
would have to be set in the following 
manner :—It shall be on the first Sunday 
following the full moon which happens 
upon or next after the twenty-first day of 
March. ~ And why was that rule put into 
effect? Simply because in those days pil- 
grims traveling to Easter festivities did 
most of their traveling at night. They 
couldn’t go to their own cities each year. 
Their festivities were held in some spe- 
cific city, They did most of their travel- 
ing at night because of the heat of the 
day, and therefore they needed the moon 
to guide them on their way. We have 
been following that rule all these 1,600- 
odd years. What difference does it make? 
It has made a difference with some 
churches which date their church year 
from Easter to Easter. It makes a dif- 
ference to schools which would like to 
regulate their semesters. If they have a 
short term before Christmas and Easter 
and a long one between Easter and the 
end of the year, it does make a difference 
with the students and faculties. It makes 
a difference in the transportation com- 
panies, but more of a difference to tex- 
tiles and the boot and shoe industry. The 
women folks—and the men, togo—will not 
buy their Easter clothes when there is 
snow on the ground. They will not buy 
their Spring clothes when Easter comes 
late in the year, when we have the hotter 
weather. Easter can vary anywhere from 
March 22 to April 25, a period of thirty- 
five days. 

Last year England passed a law fixing 
the date of Easter. It shall be on the 
first Sunday after the second Saturday 
in April, which is just about the same 
time that we hope to have it in our new 
calendar. 

There is going to be no difficulty in 
making this change. I think it is going 
to be just as easy for us to make it as it 
was for those people back in 1582, by 
going to bed on Thursday night and wak- 
ing wp Friday morning with a loss of ten 
days. I think we are going to change 
over and we won’t feel it very much. 

Of course, legal action will have to be 
taken by Federal and State governments 
to make this calendar legal, because we 
have contracts and deeds, notes and other 
things of that kind that will have to be 
taken care of, especially with respect to 
the dates thereon. 

I had one question put to me by a man 
who had written up a number of real es- 
tate leases. He wanted to know how he 
was going to adjust those leases, because 
in those leases which extended over a 
period of years, it called for the pay- 
ment of rent on the first day of each 
month, Those leases wouldn’t have to be 
written over because I think the law 
would cover it in such a way that such 
items of that kind would be taken 
care of. 

What would be the advantage of this 
new calendar? It would be a great help 
to business. I think it would be a great 
help to everyone, no matter what walk 
of life he is in. What about holidays? 
I believe that is going to be a great help 
to everybody. Let me tell you our own 
experience in our office. Last Christmas 
and last New Year’s, if you remember, 
those holidays fell on Tuesday. We had 
to keep the office open on Monday. Two 
hundred people were at work. What did 
they accomplish? Very, very little. They 
all had the holiday spirit. I don't know 
where they got some of it, but they all 
had the spirit and it certainly was not 
the time of season when you would want 


to crush that holiday feeling. If those 
holidays had come on Monday instead 
of on Tuesday, everybody would have 


been happier and the company certainly 
would have been better off. 

You object to changing your holidays. 
Some people do, but what are your hol- 


idays? Is it a day we are celebrating 
or is it an anniversary of some event? 
Let’s take one, for instance—Thanks- 


giving Day. It comes any time from No- 
vember 24 to November 30. The last 
Thursday of November. We celebrate the 
day. Most of us think that we celebrate 
it because the Pilgrims did. It is a date 
that we celebrate and the Pilgrims did 
likewise, but the last Thursday in Novem- 
ber was not set by the Pilgrims—it was 
set by President Lincoln, in 1864. The 
Pilgrims did have a Thanksgiving Day, 
but it was held some time in October, so 
the records teli us—not in November. 


Suppose we do change the day to Mon- 
day. Will it lose any of its significance 
because we change it from Thursday to 
Monday? Labor Day is always on the 
first Monday in September. It isn’t on 
September 1 or September 7—it is always 
on the first Monday. Fourth of July—we 
eall it Fourth of July—actually it is In- 
dependence Day that we _ celebrate. I 
wrote an article for the ‘‘Technology Re- 
view.” I got a razzing from the “New 
York Sun.” They said, ““Whoever heard 
of celebrating the Twenty-seventh of 
Sol?” I repeat, it isn’t the date that we 
are going to celebrate—it is the anni- 
versary of some event. If our holidays 
come on Sunday now, we have no ob- 
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jection to changing them to Monday, and 
they lose none of their significance be- 
vause we postpone them one day. 
Christmas. Some churches celebrate 
Christmas in April or May. It was 
changed in the fourth or fifth century 
to the present date. The Armenians still 
observe January 6 as Christmas. I have 
been told that Mary and Joseph went 
down to Bethlehem to observe—this 
isnt in the Bible, so don’t check me up 
if you think I am wrong—the Feast of 
the Passover. Luke tells us a little bit 
differently. If that was true, the Jew- 
ish people, being some of the best figurers 
as far as time is concerned, celebrated 
their Passover this year in April. If that 
was true, Christ was born some time in 
April. That doesn’t make any difference 
—whether he was born in April or July 
—Christmas is a day that we celebrate. 
It is the anniversary of the Good Man’s 
birthday. It isn’t going ta lose a bit of 
its significance by putting it on Monday. 

Again we hear the complaint—we 
mustn't change the calendar, it is some- 
thing We have had for a great many 
years. It was good enough for grand- 


father and grandmother and it is good 
enough for us. Grandfather and grand- 
“7 


‘ were once far behind th imes. 
Back before 1864 we didn’t hate Goan 
a thing as standard time. The time in 
Ww ashington, New York, Philadelphia ,and 
other cities was entirely different. We 
had one railroad issuing a time table 
with eighty-seven cities on it and each 
city _had time different from all the 
others, People. set their clocks and 
yewnee by sun-dials. Boston and Hart- 
ord and Albany and Montreal—all had 
different times. That created a tremen- 
dous amount of confusion, and in Oc- 
— 1884, quite a number of years ago 
resident Garfield called a conference 


and in the first sixteen da 
month, standard time was aden = 
We would hardly know how to get 


along without standard time today 

I believe that after we set this one ana 
dar-—if it is accepted—we will wonder how 
we ever got along with the old one. If 
we are going to make the change, we 
want to make it on January 1, 1933, be- 
cause that is the first year in which Sun- 
day and the first of the year come to- 
gether. We want the time between new 
and then for education purposes and also 
for aducational and government bodies to 
adjust their calendars and so forth. 

How far has the proposition gotten? 
Last December Stephen G. Porter intro- 
duced a bill into Congress, authorizing 
the President to call an international 
conference for the consideration of this 
calendar. Hearings were given in this 
city and it was at those hearings that we 
first got the objections. At least, that is 
where I heard them—from the’ Jewish 
people, the Seventh Day Adventists and 
the Seventh Day Baptists. I am not try- 
ing to give you a discourse on religious 
subjects. I have a great many friends 
among the Jewish people and the Seventh 
Day Adventists, and I have a great deal 
of respect for their opinions. They ob- 
Jected to this calendar simply because we 
are going to have a week at the end of 
each year in which there will be eight 
days. We will have two Sabbaths. They 
may not be used as Sabbaths, but the 
purpose is to put them in there as Sab- 
baths. When Moses got the Ten Com- 
mandments from God, one of them was 
to the effect that they should worship on 
the Sabbath day and keep it holy. Those 
three religious denominations claim that 
if this new calendar is put into effect 
they will have what they call a wan_ 
dering Sabbath. That is if they ob- 
serve the Sabbath day each ‘week 
their Sabbath is going to come on 
Saturday in one year, on Friday the next 
a hursday and so on, and those who relig- 
iously live up to their religion are going to 
and ita subject of religious persecution 
vecause they will not be permitted per- 
haps to hold public office if they won’t 
work on week days—they can’t teach 
schools if they are going to be out one 
say & week. 7 claim that they would 
ave to serve on juries rege ess 
religious affiliations. Sn Se ae 

ne of the gentlemen at the heari 
asked one of the men who was eo 
the calendar what he would do if he were 
coming home from the Philippines. He said 

When you come home from the Philip- 


pines and cross the 180th meridia 
and that you have eight days = the 
eek, 


If you go the other wa 

cross the 180th meridian, you tie eae 
a day. They have come back with the 
subject or plan—they want a year of 364 
days, allowing the extra days to accumu- 
late until they amount to a week and 
then, every four or five years, put in what 
might be called a leap week. The other 
plan was to allow these surplus days to 
accumulate until they amount to a 
twenty-eight-day month “and then add 
them every twenty-three years, This 
was rather a faulty plan, we believe, be- 
cause it is pare. to upset the regulating 
0 e number ot w cS é a 

Sanches aa eeks and also of the 

I hope some compromise is going to be 
effected between them and us on this 
matter. I feel that we have a different 
conception today of the Almighty. I don’t 
think we think of Him as we used to. I 
think we look upon Him as more of a 
liberal, loving-minded Deity, and I don't 
believe that He is going to be displeased 
if we choose to worship him two days in 
. week instead of the conventional one 
aay, 

There was no action taken by the com- 
mittee on that view. A new bill was in- 
troduced by the same gentleman in the 
Seventy-first Congress on April 29, and 
it is still pending. Mr. Soleworth, secre- 
tary of the organization, wrote me re- 
cently that the ‘interest in this calendar 
reform is becoming universal; there have 
been committees formed in France, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, Hungary, and a 
great many South American and Central 
American countries, Some of the ques- 
tions that have been asked are these:— 
What are we going to do about magazines 


—are we going to have thirteen? I am 
afraid yes. Another question that has 
been asked is, How about Friday the 
thirteenth? Some people object to. the 


calendar because we have Friday the thir- 
teenth thirteen times a year. The Gra- 
ton-Knight Company have used this for 
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HE JAMES W. BYRNES SHELLAC 
Company, during its short span of corporate existence, has achieved un- 
disputed leadership in the importation, manufacture and sale of Shellac 
in all its forms. 4In this phenomenal growth, the structure and policy of 
the company has been supported immeasurably by the universal co-oper- 
ation, good-will and friendship saaamammamamwe _ which justify the confidence you 


of the members of the industry. have placed in that personnel. 


JAMES W. BYRNES 
G We have succeeded in attract- no @ We are proud of the organ- 
ing into the service of this com- PAUL DEAN ization, the product, and the 
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Treasurer 


P. H. HARRIS 
with Shellac for many years. cine ,.. individually and collectively 


pany individuals of unusual service we have created. We 


ability who have been identified are equally proud to have this 
closely with the industry and opportunity of thanking you all 


q We have successfully main- P. S. SHEPARD ... for the important part your 


Assistant Treasurer 


tained standards of quality, co-operation has played in this 
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twelve years. They did it for what rea- 
son? They did it for a better control of 
all their accounting records and business 
Statistics. We have an inventory that 
amounts to about $5,000,000. We have to 
buy our hides today. We get them out 
as a finished product in June or July or 
August of next year. This calendar is 
simply one more instrument for a better 
control of our business. 

When we look at our statistics, com- 
paring one period as we call it with the 
preceding period, we know that the same 
element of time is in both periods, and 
if there is any difference in the results 
of those periods, it is due to some other 
condition than that of time. We find that 
very, very useful in comparing our sales- 
men’s sales records from period to period 
and year to year. We have found this 
extremely successful. 

We believe that you, too, will find it as 
successful as we, and I sincerely hope that 
you can see your way clear to accept it 
individually and as an organization. I 
thank you, 

President Caspar:—I am glad to say 
that our program is rapidly drawing 
to a close. In behalf of the association, 
Mr. Wilson, I appreciate your coming 
here and making this visit, even 
against your physician’s advice. I am 
sure a vote of thanks is due Mr. Wil- 
son for this very edifying talk upon 
calendar simplification. I would be 
very glad to entertain such a motion. 

Mr. Cheesman:—I so move. 

(The motion was seconded and 
ried.) 


New Calendar Endorsed 


President Caspar:—We will present 
a resolution now from the board. 
(The following resolution was read.) 
Whereas, the existing calendar, because 
of its unequal months and shifting day 
names for dates in every succeeding year 
is a source of inconvenience and difficulty 
in industrial, scientific, educational and 
social fields ;. and 
Whereas, the 


-ar=- 


adoption of a practical 
perpetual calendar would be of indisput- 
able advantage to ourselves and future 
generations; therefore be it 

Resolved :—That this, the National 
Paint, Oil & Varnish Association, Inc, 
endorses the proposal that the United 
States participate in an international con- 
ference to consider the calendar ques- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved :—That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on Calendar Simplifica- 
tion and to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives. 

(This resolution had been favorably 
considered by the board.) 

Mr. Cheesman:—I move the adoption 
of the resolution. 

(The motion was seconded and 
ried.) 

President Caspar:—We will now call 
for committee reports containing rec- 
ommendations. I think you are all fa- 
miliar with our procedure which pro- 
vides only for presenting such recom- 
mendations in our reports coming 
from our committees as contain rec- 
ommendations. In other words, we are 
not reading the various reports of our 
various committees. As you all know, 
they are here for distribution. We 
want you to take them home. We want 
you to study them and read them and 


car- 


pass them along the line in your re- 
spective organizations. The first rec- 


ommendation will come from the cred- 
its and collections committee. 


Committee on Credits 
And Collections 


At the last annual convention, this 
committee was instructed to make a com- 
prehensive study of the advisability of 
eliminating all forms of cash discount in 
the paint and varnish industry. 

While it has been reported that manv 
industries have already abolished the cash 
discount and that others are contemplat- 
ing this, our investigation disclosed that 
while there would be infrequent instances 
where individual firms abolished cash dis- 
count terms, our committee was unable to 
discover where cash discount terms were 
abolished by any industry as a whole. 

In making this investigation, the com- 
mittee contacted with some of the largest 
national associations, and a quotation of 
the pertinent facts established by their 
survey reads as follows :— 

Association No. 1 
Their survey was made the latter part of 
November, 1927; 111 firms were question- 
naired, 94 of the firms reported alldwing cash 


reported as _ follows:- 


discount terms, ranging from ten days after 
date of invoice to twentieth proximo, and 
while a number of the reported members felt 


at that time that it would be advisable to 
discontinue cash discount terms because of 
the many abuses, this association now reports 
that no noticeable steps had since been taken 
in that direction. 
Association No. 2 reports:—In a 

fifteen leading lines of businesses made some 
time ago, it was established that 61 out of 73 
firms questionnaired allowed cash discount 
terms, and of the remaining twelve, six firms 
had not allowed cash discount for many years, 


survey of 


if ever, one firm discontinued cash discount 
terms in 1918, one in 1919, one abolished 
eash discount terms in one of its lines, but 


their other lines, one 
because of the nar- 


continued it in all of 
discontinued the practice 
row margin of profit in their particular busi- 
ness, and one other firm reduced the rate of 
cash discount from 5 percent to 2 percent 
This association reports that during the past 
two years, during which time competition in 
many lines has been very keen, they have not 
heard rumors, as they had formerly, of the 
abolishment of the cash discount privileges 


As sO many otner industries offering 
cash discount terms market their products 
through the same channels as are used by 


the members of our association, it was 
the thought of this committee that to 
completely discontinue cash _ discount 
terms in the paint, oil, and varnish in- 
dustry, might react in increasing the as- 
sociation members’ investments and ac- 
counts receivable to the extent that the 


savings in cash discount may be more 
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than offset by the increased cost of carry- 
ing accounts receivable, the additional ex- 
pense incident to the collection of the 
larger receivables, and the increased bad 
debt loss which would naturally follow. 

It is the opinion of this committee that 
what the paint, oil and varnish industry 
needs at this time, is a more rigid en- 
forcement of the cash discount terms by 
all of its members: Cash discount abuses 
can be considerably reduced, if all of the 
members of the association insist upon 
adherence to their cash discount terms, 
with the same emphasis that they enforce 
adherence to the prices at which their ma- 
terial is sold. 

In the report submitted last year by 
the committee on credits and collections, 
It was recommended that a committee on 
credits be appointed in every paint club 
to co-operate with the local or nearest 
credit men’s association, in order that all 
of the facilities available for credit in- 
formation by this association may be fa- 
miliar to our membership and may be im- 
proved by our more general participa- 
tion. 

This year’s committee had endeavored 
to its utmost to influence a closer co- 
operation between the local paint clubs 
and the local organizations of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men and 
while some progress has been made in 
the right direction, there is considerable 
room for the development of closer co- 
operation between members of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
with the many units of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. This co-operation 
can result in cash savings to the ma- 
jority of the members in our association. 

Recognizing the benefits that can be 
procured by greater participation on the 


part of our members in the various ac- 
tivities of the National Association of 


Credit Men, the committee wishes to make 
the following recommendations :— 


Recommendations 


1. To the members of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, who 
conduct a national business, or who dis- 
tribute in two or more states we recom- 
mend subscribing to the interchange bu- 
reau of the National Association of Credit 
Men. This bureau collects payment ex- 
periences from al! subscribers to its serv- 
ice, regardless of industry. It is just as 
necessary to know how a customer pays 
his hardware, lumber, and wallpaper bills 
as it is to know how he pays his paint, 
oil and varnish bills. The value and com- 
pleteness of the service of the _ inter- 
change bureau is governed entirely by the 
number of concerns subscribing to this 
service. 

2. To the members of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, who 
conduct a business localized to a section 
of the country, or to a city and its sur- 
roundings, we recommend active partici- 
pation in the nearest paint credit club, so 


Frank L. Sulzberger 


Chairman on Manufacturers 


that the information emanating from the 
paint credit c!ub will be more complete 
and of greater value to each participating 
member. 

3. To the paint 
credit club now in 
operating independent 
men’s association, we repeat the recom- 
mendation made by the committee on 
credits and collections last year, that they 
appoint a committee to investigate the fa- 
cilities their local credit men’s associa- 
tion offers, so that no opportunity will be 
overlooked to improve the service to the 
members of the paint club. 


(The recommendation of the com- 
mittee on credits and collections had 
been favorably considered ‘by the 
board. Upon motion regularly made 
and seconded, it was voted to approve 
the recommendation.) 


clubs that have a 
existence, that are 
of the local credit 


Committee on Manu- 
facturers 


The manufacturers’ committee of this 
association is set up with one member of 
each trade grotp acting as a sub-chair- 
man under a general chairman. Function- 
ing in this manner it is possible to take 
up within the organization, special prob- 
lems of each group promptly and directly 
through each group's representative. 

In the past year there have been sev- 
eral occasions on which the general chair- 


man has called upon the group chairman 
for special action in matters that were 
pending before the trade, and I want to 


express at this time my appreciation of 
the prompt and immediate response made 
on all of these occasions. 

President Caspar is again following out 
the idea, inaugurated several years ago, 





that the trade groups represented in the 
manufacturers committee might well meet 
as special units and discuss at the time 
of the convention under the auspices of 
the association their special problems. 
Several of these groups have arranged 
for their meetings, at which time such 
matters will be discussed. 

Each of the sub-chairmen is presenting 
a report on his special subject which is 
all made part of the general report of 
the committee on manufacturers. 


Alcohol 


The preiod covered by this report has 
called for extraordinary activity on the 
part of your industrial alcohol commit- 
tee, 

Although the administration of the na- 
tional prohibition act has been such as 
to fully justify the confidence in Commis- 
sioner Doran heretofore recorded by this 





H. S. Chatfield 


Chairman on Alcohol 


association, there have been developments, 
relating to prohibition law enforcement 
as it affects our industry, which have 
demanded ser‘ous attention. 

In the fall of 1928 the Association 
Against the Prohibiticn Amendment as- 
Serted that the government’s denatured 
alcohol policy was largely responsible for 
alleged numerous deaths from drinking 
illicit liquors. That charge, although un- 
warranted, has been repeated so often 
in the public press and congressional de- 
bate as to actually threaten the existence 
of the tax-free denatured alcohol law. On 
October 26, 1928, the chairman of your 
industrial alcohol committee addressed a 
letter to Capt. W. H. Stayton, chairman 
of the board of said association, which 
Commissioner Doran characterized as “the 
best presentation of the legal and scien- 
tific background of the denatured alcohol 
act as at present administered” that he 
had ever seen. The full text of such let- 
ter was incorporated in a speech by Rep- 
resentative Louis C. Cramton, of Michi- 
gan, before the House of Representatives 
on December 6, 1928, and received wide 
distribution. The absence of like charges 
in the statistics and conclusions regard- 
ing deaths from alcoholism recently pub- 
lished by the aforesaid association is 
worthy of note. 

Coincident with President Hoover's in- 
auguration, a movement to transfer the 
Bureau of Prohibition to the Department 
of Justice was making apparent headway. 
In an address on the subject of “Practical 
Co-operation in Law Enforcement,” de- 
livered March 23, 1929, before the Federal 
and State Law Enforcement League at 
Mobile, Alabama, Capt. James P. McGov- 
ern, your industrial alcohol committee's 
Washington counsel, directed attention 
to the fallacies of such a switch, and dis- 
tinguished between the primary functions 
of the Department of Justice as a prose- 
cuting body and those of the Bureau of 
Prohibition in the Treasury Department 
as a regulatory and administrative 
agency. He emphasized the development 
of a desirable spirit of co-operation with 
that bureau and declared that it should 
not be endangered by unwise action. Un- 
der unanimous consent, obtained by the 
late Senator Tyson of Tennessee, Captain 
McGovern’s address, in its entirety, was 
printed in the Congressional Record of 
May 1, 1929. While scientific societies 
and trade organizations interested in the 
subject have likewise voiced their united 
opposition to the project, it is expected 
that efforts to obtain legislation to effect- 
uate the proposed transfer will be made 
during either the present special session 
of Congress or the regular one convening 
in December next. Therefore, lest ill- 
advised moves jeopardize the result of a 
nearly a quarter century’s constructive 
effort on the part of legitimate business 
interests, it behooves our membership to 
follow closely the activities and rec¢om- 
mendations of the National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement and 
the outcome of the President’s special 
message to Congress of June 6, 1929, 
recommending the appointment of a joint 
select committee to consider “the reor- 
ganization and concentration of respon- 
sibility in administrations of the federal 


bureaus connected with prohibition en- 
forcement.” 
One of the most important activities 


of your industrial alcohol committee, to 
which it has devoted a substantial part 
of each day for the past several months, 
has been its opposition to proposed in- 
creases in the existing tariff duty (one- 
sixth of 1 cent per gallon) on blackstrap 
(non-edible) molasses — the principal 
source of present-day industrial alcohol. 
In this undertaking it has had the active 
co-operation and support of all other alco- 
hol-using trades, scieniific interests and 
the like. 
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When certain political groups, in the 
alleged interest of agriculture, advocated 
before the committee on ways and means 
early last January duties ranging up to 
8 cents a gallon on such blackstrap mo- 
lasses, with the avowed purpose of com- 
pelling the use of corn in the manufacture 
of industrial alcohol, the chairman 0 
your committee filed’ a brief with said 
committee, showing that the proposed 
rates (2,400 per cent to 3,000 percent 
above the present duty) would very mate- 
rially raise the cost of the alcohol indis- 
pensable to our line and innumerable 
other industries. Stressing the fact that 
the increased rates on that commodity 
would be a departure from sound national 
policy, resulting in incalculable harm to 
long-established business, the brief dem- 
onstrated that the object sought thereby 
—additional farm relief—would not be at- 
tained, since ethyl alcohol could be manu- 
factured synthetically more cheaply from 
non-agricultural products than from corn. 
The brief received favorable comment in 
scientific journals and trade papers gen- 
erally. Reprints thereof from official rec- 
ords were mailed to members of this asso- 
ciation and to industrial alcohol users 
throughout the country. 

On May 7 Chairman Hawley of the 
committee on ways and means introduced 
the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) providing, in 
paragraph 502 of schedule 5, for a duty of 
approximately 2 cents per gallon on black- 
strap molasses “imported to be commer- 
cially used for distilling purposes. On 
May 25 Congressman Timberlake of Colo- 
rado offered a committee amendment to 
that paragraph reducing the rate on 
blackstrap to practically the equivalent of 
the present duty. At the same time, Rep- 
resentative Hull of Illinois submitted a 
substitute amendment imposing a duty 
amounting to 8 cents per gallon. The de- 
bate on these proposals and the close vote 
thereon revealed the item as one of_the 
most controversial in the bill. The Hull 
amendment was declared adopted by a 
vote of 132 to 130, but the committee 
amendment finally prevailed by a vote of 
136 to 116, and the bill, as it passed the 
house on May 28, left the duty on _black- 
strap approximately what it is under the 
present law. 

Your committee deems it proper to call 
attention to the gratifying teamwork 
which has prevailed among all users of 





industrial alcohol in the effort to main- 
tain the e ting tariff duty on black- 
strap molasses Prominent among these 


have been members of the American Drug 
Manufacturers’ Association ; National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association ; _Na- 
tional Association cof Retail Druggists ; 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association ; 
American Manufacturers of Toilet Arti- 
cles; the Proprietary Association ; Flavor- 
ing .Extract Manufacturers’ Association 
and similar groups, together with na- 
tionally important concerns in the auto- 
mobile, furniture and various other in- 
dustries requiring in their processes alco- 
hol in one form or another. In this be- 
half sight must not be lost of the help 
extended bv those active in the American 
Chemical Society, such as Dr. Harrison 
EK. Howe, editor of “Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry,” the official organ of 
that great organization. Dr. Howe's ef- 
forts have been especially valuable for 
the reason that, in addition to being an 
eminent scientist, he owns and operates a 
farm in the corn belt and therefore is in a 
particularly strong position to set forth 
the ease forcibiy from all angles. 

Undoubtedly one of the most illuminat- 
ing and comprehensive statements of the 
situation with respect to the tariff on 
blackstrap molasses was that n:ade in the 
House of Representatives on May. 28 by 
Representative Grant M. Hudson of Mich- 
igan. His remarks, constituting a verit- 
able mine of information, were afterward 
sent by him to all aJcoho] permittees and 
others concerned. Yongressman liudson 
did not confine his activities to debate in 
the house, but, with his colleague, Rep- 
resentative Robert H. Clanev of Detroit, 
appeared before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on June 26, advocating the re- 
tention, without change, of the house 
rate on the item. Following his remarks, 
Congressman Hudson submitted for the 
record a joint statement of Professots 
Hibbard, Commons, and Perlman, of the 
University of Wisconsin, who concluded, 
after careful research, that the farmer 
could not expect any benefit from a high 
tariff on blackstrap. 

The chairman of your industrial alcohol 
committee has sent out countless commu- 
nications to paint clubs and individual 
members of the association, urging them 
to interest their congressional delegations 
in the cause, and he takes this occasion 
to thank them all for their hearty re- 
sponse to his appeal. 

The result thus far of your Industrial 
Alcohol Committee’s activities concern- 
ing blackstrap has been not only a vic- 
tory in the House of Representatives, but 
favorable action bv the majority members 
of the Senate Finance Committee who, 
when reporting the tariff bill on Septem- 
ber 4, net only recommended no change 
whatsoever in the house rate on inedible 
molasses, but inserted the following sie- 
nificant paragraph - its comments upon 

» chemical schedule, viz.: 

a production of industrial aleohol (ethyl 
aleohol) exceeds in quantity and value that 
uf any organic chemical. About 40 percent of 
the output is consumed as an antifreeze for 
antemobile radiators. Other important uses 
are in the cellulose industry, (lacquers, py- 
rox’lr, rayon, and films): as a solvent for 
shellac and varnish; in the preparation of 
pharamaceuticals, perfumes and many other 
products. At the present time most of the 
alcohol is produced from blackstrap molasses, 
and smaller quantities from corn. That syn- 
thetic ethy] alrohol may become of commercial 
the near future is indicated by 
a successful test of 30 days fin May) by one 
of the leading chemical companies, using as 
raw material one of the constituents of nat- 
ural gas. Synthetle methyl, amyl and propyl 
alcohols are alreundv produced commercially 
this country. 


importance in 








on @ large scale in B 
Tariff rates, however, are often influ- 
enced rather by political consideration 


than by logic and common sense. We are 
not yet safe. The agitation for higher 
duties on blackstrap has been peculiarly 
political and may assume that form on the 
floor of the senate. Your industrial alcohol 
committee will not diminish its efforts un- 
til the final vote has been taken. In the 
meanwhile the members of our associa- 
tion may expect to be called upon as 
often as the occasion requires to keep 
after their congressional delegations to 
the end that consumers of industrial @l- 


Baik ened 
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LACQUER CHEMISTS 


who are not taking full advantage 
of the Petroleum diluents, now re- 
fined to replace toluol, are not giv- 
ing their manufacturing or sales 
departments an equal break with 
competition. 


There is a lacquer for every pur- 
pose, likewise a petroleum diluent. 


Our refineries, long recognized as 
outstanding for all grades of Indus- 
trial Solvents and diluents, are pre- 
pared to serve you. 


ANDERSON - PRICHARD OIL CORP. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Distributors in 29 States and Canada 
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cohol may not have to pay higher prices 
for that essential chemical raw material 
by reason of an increase in the duty on 
blackstrap (non-edible) molasses. 

Your industrial alcohol committee rec- 
ommends a continuance of its activities 
with the hearty co-operation of our en- 
tire membership. 


Brushes 


For many years past your chairman 
has been voicing the importance of bet- 
ter application of paint and varnish prod- 
ucts, and urging the manufacturers of 
these products to emphasize the necessity 
of the use of better brushes to accomplish 
this purpose. 

Considerable publicity has been given 
to “the brush, as important as the paint 
or varnish.” But as in all such efforts, the 
progress made has been discouragingly 
slow. Last year the committee member 
representing the brush trade group of the 
manufacturers’ committee, in laying 
“great stress on the proper application of 
paint” and suggesting that in addition 
to producing the products the manufac- 
turers should be paint application engi- 
neers, gave evidence that the movement 
for better results, through the use of 
better brushes, was on the way. 


_ A few manufacturers in their catalogs, 
in their literature descriptive of their 
paint and varnish and lacquer products, 
and on their labels, even, have indicated 
a particular brush they were distributing 
as the means of accomplishing the desired 
results with these products. 


During the past year a number of able 
editorials in the trade journals—perhaps 
the most outstanding of which was ‘“‘The 
Cheap Paint Brush Menace”—gave fur- 
ther evidence of a gradual realization of 
the fact that expected results in the 
hands of the amateur or household con- 
sumer were not to be obtained with the 
= unsuited brushes too frequently 
sold. 

The increasing great volume of paint, 
varnish and lacquer sold by the manufac- 
turers to this group of consumers em- 
phasizes, too, the importance of continued 
effort to bring the manufacturers to give 
greater consideration to this important 
means of insuring successful use. Until 
now, seemingly, the paint manufacturers 
have felt this education should properly 
rest with the brush manufacturers. They, 
in turn, have faced an almost hopeless 
task, because those who should have been 
most concerned with successful results 
were apparently most indifferent. The 
brush manufacturers can find no market 
for their product except those to whom 
the paint manufacturers have first sold 
theirs. The interest of both should be 
one, and it is sincerely to be hoped that 
the paint and varnish manufacturers, as 
well as all those who are concerned in 
the marketing of these products, will give 
increasing consideration to the question 
now recognized by many as one of great 
importance. 


That we may qualify as paint applica- 
tion engineers, the brush manufacturers, 
through their individual trade organiza- 
tions, are conducting an exhaustive study 
of the best methods and best tools to be 
recommended to the professional painter 
for the most economical results, in time 
and service. The summary of their find- 
ings at the end of their investigation 
should be of great value to the industry 
at large. The services of the brush manu- 
facturers are being offered to paint and 
varnish manufacturers in the hope and 
expectation that another year will find 
great progress in assuring, through such 
co-operation; the most complete satis- 
faction in the use of the products of our 
industry. 


Colors (Earth) 


So far as your sub-committee has been 
able to learn the dry earth colors have 
held their own during the past year with 
a healthy increase in some lines. The 
natural colors have long heen staple 
items with most of the paint manufac- 
turers and while inroads have been made 
from time to time by certain chemical 
pigments, the tonnave lost has not been 
alarming because the low price of the 
earth paints and their general reliability 
as proved by years of service, inclines 
the manufacturer as a rule to hesitate he- 
fore adopting the newly develoned sub- 
stitutes—“to rather bear those ills he has 
than fiv to others that he knows not of.” 
Nature’s colors are, generally sneakine, 
non-fading. This fact, coupled with their 
low cost, will always have its anpeal. 

The white earth products, such as ba- 
rytes, silica, whiting, talc, ete., have all 
shown an increased tonnage from such 
data as your sub-committee has been able 
to procure. 

Nothing spectacular has happened in 
the industry for manv vears, although we 





are constantly seeking brighter and 
stronger oxides, ochers, umbers and 
siennas and with fair success. There 


seems to be a feeling that the demand 
will continue through painting weather, 
and nothing at this time threatens the 
business for next year. With labor costs 
unchanged, vrices of the finished product 
have remained firm. 


Colors (Chemical) 


In the Denartment of Commerce’s 
port for 1927 which is the first available 
since 1925 we are provided with figures 
showing the production, both in pounds 
and in dollars, for various pigment colors 


re- 





for 1927 as compared to 1925. The fig- 
ures are as follows:— 
1927. 1925. 

Chrome yellow, orange 

and green, pounds. 23,100,880 28,686.0°3 
G6 WOR. cacacensacce $5. 562, $4.986.153 
Prussian blue, oe 4,114,238 4.548.018 
Oe CUNNS. «onc ceede's $1,364,537 $1,534,950 


You will see from these figures that 
there is a substantial increase both in 
pounds and dollars for chrome yellows 
and greens. The increase being 13.6/10 
percent in tonnage and 10.4/10 percent in 
value. On the contrary, the available 
figures show a decline in the production 
of Prussian blue—actually a 10 percent 
reduction in tonnage and 11 percent de- 
cline in value, 

More recent figures are available show- 
ing the production in this country of color 
lakes. Below are published the figures 
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giving both pounds and value over the 
past four years. 


Year. Pounds sold. Value. 

SEs cecceceeevsens 11,366,000 $6,464,000.00 
BEE cccvcceccseves 11,620,740 6,446,508.00 
WO so cteguen sees 11,426,139 6,023,011.00 
eT 11,308, 444 5,544,371.00 


You will note that the decrease in 1928 
from the quantity produced in 1927 is a 
little over 2 percent. But there is never- 
theless a slight increase in dollar value. 


Though there are no official figures 
available at the present time showing the 
amount of business done in chemical col- 
ors during the current year compared 





Sevier Bonnie 
Chairman on Chemical Colors 


with 1928 the state of business would 
indicate a small increase. There has 
been a much firmer condition as regards 
prices during the current year than for 
some years past. The outlook for the 
industry would appear favorably on ac- 
count of the increase in popularity of 
the use of color in all types of finishes. 


’ Containers 


The report of the first manufacturers’ 
committee in 1925 contained the recom- 
mendation— 

That the paint and varnish industry adopt 
standard size cans for colors-in-oil, japan, and 
various other colors which they pack in odd 
size cans at present, believing that the same 
satisfactory results would follow such a policy 
as were evidenced when standard size cans 
were adopted several years ago for ready 
mixed paints, enamels, etc. 

The standard sizes embraced in this 
recommendation were those designated as 
liguid capacity sizes, made in the same 
dimensions and carried in stock by all 
van manufacturers. The dimensions of 
these standard liquid packages have been 





H. G. Edwards 


Chairman on Containers 


recognized and followed by all the trade 
for a number of years, and the reasons 
for recommending their adoption for col- 
ors-in-oil are obvious. 

In the three intervening years, since 
the foregoing recommendation was made, 
some progress has been made in the elimi- 
nating of special sizes for colors-in-oil, 
but there has not been any general move- 
ment over to the standard sizes of quarter 


pint, half pint, pint and quart for such 
products, 
From the standpoint of economy and 


convenience there are still too many 
special sizes used for colors-in-oil, and the 
present committee desires to renew the 
recommendation of the original commit- 
tee on this subject with the belief that 
if the paint and varnish manufacturers 
would make a serious effort to use stand- 
ard sizes they would be able eventually 
to get away from special sizes altogether. 

This Committee has solicited the opinion 
of representative members of the paint 
trade on this question in several different 
localities. Most of them looked with favor 


on the suggestion of*marketing colors-in- 
oil in containers of standard liquid capa- 
city. In the group visited one or two were 
found already using these standard sizes 
entirely. Others are using some standard 
containers along with two or three special 
sizes. We were informed by these people 
that. there has been no real opposition 
from their customers, although it required 
some educational work on the manufac- 
turers’ part to make the trade under- 
stand the reasons for packing their colors 
in this way. 

Standard sizes can not be successfully 
used for colors-in-oil if they are slack 
filled. The consumer would think he was 
not getting full measure and the unnec- 
essary amount of air space would contrib- 
ute to the formation of skin on the paint. 
The proposition, of course, is to fill the 
cans to their regular capacity and sell 
them at so much per can, and a majority 
of the,paint men interviewed thought that 
this change could be accomplished if ac- 
companied by missionary work among the 
painters. 

We were told that the standard quarter 
pint can holds approximately one-half 
lb. of various colors; the half pint holds 
varying amounts, from fourteen to twenty 
ounces, depending on the color, and the 
quart holds approximately four and one- 
half Ibs. of most of the colors and five 
Ibs. of a few colors. 


We do not think it requires any special 
demonstration to prove that a reduction 
in the number of sizes, or the elimination 
entirely of packages made in small lots 
at a high cost, is a desirable result to 
aim at, nor that when the sizes are uni- 
form with other paint products they will 
pack out more satisfactorily and improve 
the appearance of the dealer’s shelves. 


Believing that progress along this line 
can be promoted best through the co- 
operation of can companies with the paint 
makers, it is our intention to suggest to 
all can manufacturers that they instruct 
their salesmen to carry this recommenda- 
tion directly to all of their customers 
using cans for colors-in-oil, so that each 
user will have the matter brought to him 
individually for decision in his own par- 
ticular case. 

This committee invited suggestions from 
manufacturers of containers on matters 
that might be of interest to the associa- 
tion at this time. In response to this 
invitation, we have received some infor- 
mation about the progress being made in 
the packing and shipping of paint and 
varnish in fibre shipping cases. This sub- 
ject was referred to in the report of 
the committee on packages and packing in 
1926, at which time fibre containers were 
being used in a limited way for paint. 
Since then the use of fibre boxes has be- 
come more extensive and it will, no doubt, 
interest paint men to know that the cor- 
rugated box manufacturers have devel- 
oped a box with specially constructed 
double walls, and the Bureau of Explo- 
sives have endorsed this special box by 
amending the I. C. C. rules to permit 
the shipment of lacquer and other in- 
flammable liquids in corrugated boxes, so 
constructed, at the same freight rate as 
applies on shipments in wood. (See sup- 
plement No. 12 to Bureau of Explosives, 
No. 41.) 
pamphlet No. 9, page No. 25, paragraph 
No. 418. Also page No. 155, specification 


Lead 


Lead is a very old metal and it has 


some steady and healthy children in the 
family, but that can hardly be considered 
news. 

You may not like figures, but we don’t 
see how it is possible to fill up this report 
Here’s hoping the Depart- 


without them. 





Willard E. Maston 


Chairman on Lead 


ment of Commerce continues to give this 
statistical information to our industry, 
otherwise next year’s committee may be 
completely out of luck, for the figures 
really tell the story. Here they are. 
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can War flurry passed over it settled 
down to a level which will likely show an 
average approximately of $12 per ton 
higher than 1928. The average price of 
finished lead products during the last 
half of 1929 are reflecting this higher 
metal cost. 

The storage battery industry continues 
a larger user of both pig lead and lead 
oxides, with a seasonal business that often 
affects the market. This industry, how- 
ever, takes out of circulation but a small 
percentage of the lead they use. The re- 
covery of metal from discarded batteries 
is now very large, and it serves as @ 
rice stabilizer. 
. In November, 1928, the Lead Industries 
Association was organized. This asso- 
ciation is made up of companies operat- 
ing in all divisions of the lead industry 
from the mine to the consumer. The in- 
terests of each branch are to be carefully 
studied that all may profit by the accumu- 
lated knowledge of the group. 


Gums (Imported Varnish) 


Dammar—For the best part of 1929 
we have had a very steady market in all 
grades with practically no price fluctua- 
tion since May. The demand has been 
good and while we have no figures to 
prove this statement, it would appear con- 
sumption was greater than last year, 
which saw our heaviest importations. It 
would not be out of place to mention here 
the workings of the gum association who 
have done exceedingly well since their 
incorporation. They have made excellent 
progress on the standardizing of quali- 
ties and at the present time are paying 
special attention to the dammars and 
they expect shortly to have some interest- 
ing information to report. 

Manila—There has been a good demand 
all year for spirit soluble gums and here 
again it is quite noticeable that we have 
had a very small price fluctuation in most 
grades. The demand for black scraped 
increased considerably, with a correspond- 
ing increase in price, but supplies 50 far 
have been adequate for the + eee . 

Congo — Has been at slightly higher 
levels hen last year and about the same 
volume of business has been done as in 
1928. 

East India—The prices on the Singapore 
gradings reached such high levels Carin 
the latter part of 1928 and early 1929 a 
the gum was so hard to procure Ome 
manufacturers for the most part turne 
to other grades. It is noticeable that 
lately this has had some effect, for the 
price on Singapore bold and nubs has re- 
acted some and supplies seem somewhat 
more plentiful. 

Pontianak—Except for the chip grad- 
ing the demand is very small and it is 
quite likely that supplies of the bold are 
finding their way to Macassar and appear: 
ing here as Boea gums, although tha 
class of gum has not been so much in 
demand. salad aa 

Kauri—The importation o au 
been about on a par with 1928, with a 
slight recession in price early this year, 
which did not last long, however, for 
the demand around April on was so con-~- 
siderable, especially on white gums that 
prices advanced £5 to £10 per ton. This 
condition still exists and there is little 
likelihood of any change for some time. 
It is reported a larger number of the dig- 
gers are working in other lines. The de- 
mand still for the een part is for gums 
25 © own in price. 7 
a8 gente. nseoclation trusts that their 
efforts along the standardizing of qualities 
may be carried further, and that manu- 
facturers, where possible, will look upon 
upon the idea of standardizing terms with 
equal indulgence. ‘There never has been 
a concerted effort along this line and a 
number of mix ups and erroneous ideas 
as to price has been the result of various 
terms being quoted by different — 

the association’s idea to fix the 
ee manufacturers on the basis of 
1 percent, ten days, net thirty days. This 
will work no hardship on those concerns 
asking for longer terms; it being a mat- 
ter for interest adjustment. 


Linseed Oil 


During the past twelve months the price 
of lineced oil has advanced from 8% 
cents on September 15, 1928, to 15 cents 
for raw linseed oil in tankcars on Sep 
tember 15, 1929. The increase in the tari 
on flaxseed from 40 cents per bushel te 
56 cents per bushel, which was promu’- 
gated by President Hoover on May 14, 
1929, may account for about 1 cent per 
ound of this advance. 
. White the acreage devoted to flaxseed 
this year was increased about 15 percent, 
the partial failure of the crop due to un- 
favorable weather is directly responsible 
for the advance in price. _ This advance 
represents a loss of about $65,000,000 per 
annum to the linseed oil consuming 
rades. 
rat might be well for these trades to 
consider to what extent this loss is due 
to the hand to mouth buying policy which 
has been followed the world over by lin- 
seed oil buyers. 

Since January 1, 1929, the world has 
harvested crops of about 116,000,000 
bushels of flaxseed, which is considerably 
more than the annual requirements of all 
linseed oil consumers in the world, but 
the failure of consumers to anticipate 
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LEAD PIGMENTS SOLD BY DOMESTIC MANUFACTURERS IN 1927 AND 1928. 

















— ——1927- __—————!— 

Basic lead sulphate or Short Value. Per Short Value. ze 

sublimed lead :— tons, Total. ton. tons. 3 note , $138 

RE Rr ay re 13,482 $2,027,333 “- nae 0n.311.670 130 
NET. sa ocktre divas bis seuad 1,061 168,416 : . 59, 

nes lead -micaae eis ican alen emis ae 39,073 6,980, 042 7° aay 4 Oe ert 

z GE. << ase wanes shies 709 178,457 252 2,52 2 

woe. e 81,655 13,064,046 160 85,670 12,872,730 150 

White lead: ak x ae een ‘iia 
} a 88,669 6,747,385 175 42,049 688, 

In oli So ea 119,026 27,770,000 233 111,923 24,553,989 219 

Totals "203,675 $56,955,679 $191 207,644 $53,414,717 $179 

The increase in tons is 3,969, or 1.35 their requirements has resulted in large 


percent, with a value less by $15 per ton— 
a decrease of 7.73 percent. A 

White lead in oil shows a decline of 
7,100 tons during 1928. This is partly 
offset by a gain in dry white and sub- 
limed white of 5,900 tons. 

The price of piglead was unsteady the 
first quarter of 1929, but after the Mexi- 


quantities of linseed oil being consumed 
by the soap and edible oil trades in Eu- 


rope, where it has taken the place of 
other oils selling at slightly higher 
prices. 


In times of plentiful supply the linseed 
oil manufacturers are willing to sell lin- 
seed oil, furnish the facilities for storage 
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BISBEE LINSEED COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
GUARANTEED STRICTLY PURE 
LINSEED OIL 


Our Oil Satisfies the Most Particular Trade 







WE MANUFACTURE THE FOLLOWING BRANDS: 







Raw BB Varnish Oil Boiled 

Special Raw Refined Double Boiled 

Aged Raw White Refined Pale Boiled 

Break-free Raw Pale Grinding White Boiled 

Heavy Bodied Raw Bleached Heavy Bodied Boiled 
Varnish Oil Ink Oil White Heavy Bodied Boiled 






White Heavy Bodied Raw 


Also Special Oils to Meet Unusual Needs 


PHILADLPHIA, PA. —OFFICES AND MILLS AT— CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
Bell Phone— Kingsley 1030 Chicago Phone—Pullman 8757 


MAIN OFFICE: Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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= ... let Binney & Smith Co. 
eae Blacks pilot you through Con- 
vention Harbor out into the open 
Sea of Competition with colors 
flying. 


Since 1864, Binney & Smith Co. 
have specialized in the manu- 
facture of high grade pigments 
for every industrial purpose, at- 
taining leadership on the sound 
basis of developing and perfect- 
ing each product to meet a 
specific need in a specific field. 


Samples and technical service at 
your disposal. 


BINNEY<s 
SMITH co 


41 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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and finance the trades for a charge little 
more than the cost of interest and insur- 
ance. A more foresighted policy in buy- 
ing at such times would prevent the di- 
version of supplies to outside trades and 
prevent the development of famine condi- 
tions which seem likely to exist for the 
coming year. All measures for increasing 
the production of flaxseed are useless if, 
when produced, the supply is used as a 
— in the soap and other unusual 
rades, 


Lithopone 


It may be well worth while to comment 
that the material increase in the con- 
sumption of lithopone during 1928, as 
shown below, has been caused chiefly by 
the larger quantities used by the paint, 
varnish and lacquer industry. In other 
words, it is of special interest to note 
that lithopone is being used in larger 
quantities by the paint industry, which 
appreciates more and more the value of 
this pigment in formulating a greater 
variety of different types of paint. 


Domestic Sales of Lithopone 
Pounds. 


Value. 
$17,163,620 





1929 (first 6 months)* 211,254,000 


Imports of Lithopone 





Pounds. Value. 
SEE Vveabe bee tenes ee 15,957,900 $656, 166 
eee ee ee ee 19 703 SOS, 200 
1929 (first 6 months)? 12,000,000 = ........ 
Distribution of Domestic Lithopone 

Sales 

-——Short tons—, 

1928. 1927. 
Paint, varnish and lacquers.. 149,122 131,145 
Floor coverings and textiles.. 55,416 31,184 
BRU oxrvseviseseesecevetes 6,898 7,603 
eC rer ee 9,032 7,010 
SOUND: Menebewleeseessceaur 200, 468 176,994 


Sales of Important White Pigments 
-—Short tons—, 
1928. 1927. 
200,468 176,994 
153,972 157,695 


160,904 151,246 


Lithopone 
White lead 
Zine oxide 


* From American Zinc Institute. 

+ Estimated from incomplete figures of Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter. 

It may also be interesting to note that, 
whereas in 1927 lithopone tonnage ex- 
ceeded white lead by about 12% percent, 
in 1928 the tonnage of lithopone exceeded 
white lead by 30 percent. 


Naval Stores (Gum Rosin) 


I know of no better way, as chairman 
of the gum rosin committee, of placing 
the situation concerning our industry be- 
fore you than to quote from an article 
prepared by Herbert L. Kayton, vice- 
president of the Carson Naval Stores 
Company, Savannah, Ga. Mr. Kayton has 
long been one of the leaders in our in- 
dustry and has shown a keen interest in 
its different phases and is well qualified 
to write upon the subject :— 

In the words of Grover Cleveland—“it 
is a condition not a theory which con- 
fronts us.”” Rosin and turpentine selling 
at price levels undoubtedly satisfactory to 
the consumer, who is freely, even eagerly, 
purchasing his requirements, while pro- 
ducers complain that the returns are in- 
adequate and that they are operating un- 
profitably. Judging by the course of this 
year’s market and the steady absorption 
of offerings during the months of peak 
production, and with arrivals increased 
beyond 15 percent as compared with last 
year, it is obvious that the world is using 
and will use a substantial crop of turpen- 
tine and rosin provided the market price 
is attractive to the consumer. Some man- 
ufactureers who during the era of higher 
prices abandoned naval stores and sought 
and found substitutes, undoubtedly have 
recently returned to the use of rosin and 
turpentine. New uses are being found 
through research and former uses are 
being extended. Possibly and probably a 
considerably larger crop than any pro- 
duced in recent years could be readily 
consumed provided prices can be main- 
tained at levels at which manufacturers 
will use our goods. However, production 
will decrease rather than advance if the 
primary markets are unremunerative and 
production is accomplished at financial 
loss 


What, then, is the solution? Shall the 
crop be reduced in order to advance 
prices, thereby driving away the customer 
and decreasing consumption? Shall we 
say to the manufacturer, Pay us more for 
our better goods or make your soaps from 
fats and oils and greases which you can 
purchase for less money? Shall we, with 
open eyes, refuse to enable the paint 
people to use our turpentine and supinely 
watch them use mineral] spirits, nitro- 
cellulose, lacquers and other substitutes 
though they would prefer otherwise? 
Shall we curtail our production when 
there is before us a market for possibly 
twice as much stuff as we are now mak- 
ing? Is that good business But there 
arise two questions:—Is a considerably 
increased production possible and reason- 
ably to be expected, and can the producer 
continue to live in the event of a con- 
tinuation of prices at approximately pres- 
ent levels? I think both can be answered 
affirmatively. 

With the spread of fire prevention and 
fire suppression educational propaganda 
the way is being cleared for increased re- 
forestation activities. Many burnt over 
and nearly denuded areas will spring up 
with young pine and encouragement to 
timber growing will bring results within 
a comparatively short time. “What a 
whale of a difference a few years will 
make !"’ With scientific growing and thin- 
ning and proper forest management, pro- 
duction per acre can be increased beyond 
the original yield and placed on a con- 
tinuous basis. The fears of manufactur- 
ers that within a comparatively few years 








the supply of gum naval stores will be 
obsolete, like the dodo, may safely be 
allayed. This industry has turned the 


corner and looks confidently to the future. 


Now, as to production costs. Formerly 
the rosin and turpentine markets ranged 
considerably lower than at present, yet 
production was profitable. Then came a 
few years of post-war exhilaration, when 
naval stores, in company with other com- 
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modities, soared to undreamed of heights, 
and this just at a time when the supply 


of turpentine timber was becoming 
scarce. For a year or two the producing 
business proved very lucrative, and, quite 
naturally, extravagances crept in. Efforts 
were made to secure desirable tracts of 
timber with a view to protecting locations 
from neighboring aggression and to accu- 
mulate ahead for several yeais. Under 
fierce competition lease prices advanced 
unreasonably and mounted higher even 
after the market for naval stores started 
to recede. Not all of the timber leased 
was of the best grade, and there is still 
being worked today a considerable 
amount of inferior timber for which very 
high prices were paid. While the field 
tests made by the United States Forest 
Service experiment stations prove conclu- 
sively that unprofitable yields result from 
the working of very young and small 
pines, there are nevertheless many of 
such being bled, though the number is 
decreasing and the practice is now gen- 
erally condemned. Some bitter lessons 
have been learned. The ownership of land 
is to my mind the greatest educational 
agency tending toward lower production 
cost, for no actual owner of timber will 
butcher and waste his substance, while, 
on the other hand, timber leasers quite 
naturally endeavor to secure the ultimate 
of gum flow during the limited period of 
their tenancy. Unfortunately, but a small 
percentage of operators are financially 
able to obtain land in sufficient acreage to 
operate exclusively or even largely 
thereon. 

Summing up I venture to assert that 
lower cost of production can be attained 
through ownership of the timbered land 
but in any event refusing to pay unwar- 
ranted prices for leases. Conservative 
working, that is, hanging but one cup to 


the tree, limiting the face to 10-inch 
minimum width and chipping with sma. 
hacks will result in greater yield per 
crop (10,000 faces) hence lower cosi. 
Care in gathering the gum, avoidance 
of waste, protection and cups and other 


material, proper stilling methods all tend 
to efficiency and cost reduction. Dozens 
of small economies can be effected and 


will considerabie in the aggregate. 

It seems to me that the naval stores 
production business has gone through the 
fire and is surely finding itse!f. The men 


prove 


who are surviving are safe and sound 
and will work out their own salvation in 
due time, but I hope along the line of 


increased production at lower cost rather 


than crop curtailment, 
Naval Stores (Wood Rosin) 
The forward progress of wood rosin 


and its kindred products. Steam Distilled 
Wood Turpentine and Pine Oil, continued 





‘ J. E. Lockwood 
Chairman on Wood Rosin 


during the 1928-1929 season as evidenced 
by the following table of statistics show- 
ing production, distribution and consump- 
tion during each of the last six seasons. 
The figures given for gum rosin produc- 
tion were taken from Gamble’s Naval 
Stores Year Book for 1929-1930 :— 


(BBls. 500 Ibs. gross) 


--Thousands of barrels (500 lbs. gross)— 
Estimated 


—Domestic production—, Total Domestic 





Gum Wood Total Ex- Con- 
Rosin, Rosin. Rosin. sumption. 
1,865 432 2,297 1,018 
2,165 409 2,574 1,201 
1,700 2,055 936 
1,599 1,884 SO1 
1,765 2,023 563 
1,881 2,083 912 
The average annual total rosin pro- 


duction it will be noted has increased 315 
thousand barrels during the last three 
seasons, over the average of the previous 
three seasons. Of this increase, gum rosin 
supplied 162 thousand barrels or slightly 
less than 52 percent, and wood rosin sup- 


plied 153 thousand barrels, or slightly 
more than 48 percent. While official 
figures of total rosin stocks on hand in 


the United States as of March 31, 1929, 
are not yet available, yet, from what 
facts are known, it appears probable that 
rosin stocks this year were no larger and 
possibly were somewhat smaller than 
three years before. If so, then production 
and consumption of rosin were practically 
equal, As wood rosin supplied nearly 
one-half of the increase in production, 
the importance of wood rosin is evident. 

The grade and quality of wood rosin 
supplied consumers previous to 1928 was 
limited to the low grades and to color 
in which red predominated. Its advan- 
tages then were its cleanliness, brilliancy 
and uniformity. Its use was then limited 
by color to less than 20 percent of the 





rosin demand. Early in 1928 announce- 
ment was made of the first commercial 
purified wood rosin of light color and 
medium grade. This expanded the use 
of wood rosin to more than 60 percent 
of the rosin demand. During 1929 further 
improvement in quality and production of 
additional medium grades further ex- 
panded the uses of wood rosin to over 
80 percent of the rosin demand. As re- 
search and semi-commercial production 
has already demonstrated that wood rosin 
of the lightest color required by con- 
sumers can be commercially produced, 
the problem of producing wood rosins to 
meet all requirements of consumers in 
color, quality and uniformity has there- 
fore been solved. When and as the pro- 
duction of the pale grades of wood rosin 
is warranted, they will be produced and 
supplied to consumers. 

Special products and derivatives have 
been developed by the producers of wood 


rosin, through long and exhaustive re- 
search work Some are now produced 
regularly and supplied consumers for 
special uses. Others will be announced 
later and supplied consumers as war- 
ranted. Among those now regularly pro- 


duced and supplied are commercial abietic 
acid, this being the most valuable constit- 


F. W. Robinson 


Chairman on Miscellaneous Oils 


uent of rosin, therefore this product is 
practically rosin of the highest degree of 
purity; ethyl abietate the use of which 
as a plasticizer is increasing; dipentene, 
a vehicle of higher solvent power than 
turpentine; alpha pinene largely used in 
the manufacture of synthetic camphor; 
borneol, formerly burned as incense in 
foreign churches and now used in the 
manufacture of chemicals. As such special 
products are largely developed for special 
uses through co-operation with consumers, 
it is apparent that consumers who desire 
improved or special products may obtain 
same through co-operation with the pro- 
ducers of wood rosin. 

In conclusion, I again urge 
association and its members co-operate 
with Pine Institute of America and its 
members, in all matters of mutual] in- 
terest including naval stores. These vai- 
uable raw materials, principally rosin and 
turpentine, hold large and valuable un- 
developed possibilities in the paint, var- 
nish and lacquer industry. Together we 
can and we should develop these possi- 
bilities with mutual benefits and profit. 
I have faith that we will. 


that this 


Miscellaneous Oils 


The past year has been a comparatively 
uneventful one in the field covered by 
this report, materials being in good sup- 
ply and prices stable, with the exception 
of the recent advance in the price of soya 
bean oil in sympathy with linseed oil. 
The various tung oil groves in Florida 
and other Southern States have made ex- 
cellent progress. 

The statistics contained in this report 
have been obtained from the United States 
Department of Commerce and are based 
on the United States fiscal year ending 
June 30, Discrepancies in the figures may 
be explained by exports from the United 
States and the incompleteness of the De- 
partment of Commerce figures. 


Soya Bean Oil 
1927. 1928. 1929. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Domestic prod., 
crude 3.087, 670 
refined .... , 681,408 
i are 14,914, 792 
Consumption, 


4,715,908 6,654,456 
7,440,573 7,631,140 
13,116,220 17,571,533 





Crude ...cee. 11,366,116 15,456,976 18,213,204 
refined 3,540,340 3,997,439 3,968,671 
Stocks June 
30, 1929: crude. 8,537,576 9, T82,.32$ 
refined 1,393, 752 1,993,449 





Menhaden Fish Oil 
1927. 1928. 
1 lbs. 
Domestic prod.. 30,6° 27,752,302 24, 
Eeemeres .cccce 46,500 24,121,602 31, 
Consumption... 50,193,2 51,716,400 45,019,455 










Stocks June ce 
30, 1929..... 11,825,871 7,963,473 5,275,22¢ 
Chinawood Oil 
1927. 1928. 1929. 
lbs. lbs. Ibs. 


Domestic prod.. (about) 10.000 (about) 50,000 
Imports .. 89,650,411 109,221,771 113,37 
Consumption... 82,335,688 95,092,806 97,047, 
Stocks June 

OG. SERN ciase 





21,443,996 16,414,866 18,421,260 


Perilla Oil 


1927. 1928. 1929. 
lbs. lbs. Ibs. 
Imports oe s . 5,790, 726 
Consumption... s ° ® 
Stocks — June 
. + . 


30, 1929..... 


*Not available. 


October 30, 1929 
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We are advised that the Department 
of Agriculture is continuing work on 
safflower seed oil and hopes to eventually 
make it an article of commerce. 


Paint 


During the past year conditions in the 
paint industry have remained basically 
sound with continued increases in the 
volume of products used in spite of de- 
clines during the first seven months* in 
the selling prices of house paints, . flat 
wall paints and several other products. 


The rainfall during the months of April 
and May was considerably abnormal and 
retarded to a certain extent the Spring 
painting season which, however, this year 
was carried over into the Summer months 
causing a good volume of business during 
June, July, August and September. 


The price of linseed oil, .due toi bad 
crop conditions, advanced at a rapid rate 
dur ng the months of July and August, 
making it necessary for oil manufactur- 
ers to increase their selling prices about 
the fifteenth of August and caused a heavy 
influx of orders from customers. 

It is the opinion of your committee 
that, undoubtedly, the year 1929 will be 
one of the best years from a point of 
volume of products used in the history of 


the industry. 
Shellac : 


As the years come along the report on 
shellac becomes more stereotyped. The 
usual statistics as to the number of 
pounds imported becomes monotonous. 

At the advent of rodio it was thought 
by many to mean the end ef the phono- 
graph record, and, naturally, a large de- 
crease in the consumption of 

About the time this was 
the minds of the consumers, 


shellac. 
fixed in 
talking 


well 
the 


John R. Anderson 


Chairman on Shellac 


movies came into prominence, resulting 
in the necessity of records that would 
run much longer. This requires a much 
larger record and, consequently, more 
shellac, and with the thousands of mov- 
ing picture houses in the country, one 
can easily imagine what this means to 


the shellac industry. 

The average importations from 1920 to 
1928, inclusive, have been 30,608,154 
pounds per year, and the first six months 
of 1929 the quantity imported has been 
18,186,077 pounds, the exceptionally large 
shipments during July and August not 
included in the above. Notwithstanding 
these exceptional figures, the stocks in 
the hands of the consumers are estimated 
as smaller than usual at this time of the 
year. The efforts of the Orange and 
Bleached Shellac Asscciation through ad- 
vertising the advantages of using ‘pure 
shellac have had a beneficial effect and 
helped to eliminate muci: oi ihe adultera- 
tion of shellac varnish, thereby increasing 
the consumption of shellac. 

There are, at the moment, 
any violent fluctuations. 


Varnish 


The varnish industry has for the past 
twelve months experienced one of the best 
years in its history from the standpoint 
of volume of business an?’ the outlook 
would seem to be very bright. 

Lacquers are still an important part of 
our industry and the ec ed develop- 
ment of these nitro-cellulose products 
has brought about a much lower as well 
as a higher level of quality, and there is 
great need for some standardizing of 
quality in these products. It would seem 
everything from the cheapest rosin shel- 
lac substitute to straight nitro-cellulose 
products are sold under the nome of lac- 
quers and at such variance in prices as 
to destroy the confidence of the purchaser 
of lacquers. 

Mass production and the demand for 
quicker finishes where lacquers for various 
reasons cannot be utilized have resulted 
in the development of the quick drying 
varnishes and enamels, which are at pres- 
ent being very extensively used with suc- 
cess and with more scientific research 
these products shouid be per. ted to the 


no signs of 


point where heir consumption will be 
increased m*> y times. 

For severs.i years your varnish com- 
mittees ha.- presented some interesting 
data on tue year consumption of var- 
nishes, jap..ns, and lacquers in compari- 


son with the increase in population of the 
United States and last year’s report 
brought this down to 1927, but the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce informs 
your present committee that the figures 
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for 1928 were never completed because the 
bureau of census which had furnished 
these figures was obliged to discontinue 
this work on account of the lack of in- 
terest displayed by the varnish manufac- 
turers in forwarding ‘reports. 


During the past year there has been no 
report to your varnish committee of any 





E. H. Hancock 


Chairman on Varnish 


matter requiring the attention of this 
committee, which would seem to indicate 
a satisfactory condition in the industry. 


Zinc 

In 1928, 185,127 tons of zinc oxide (of 
which 24,223 tons were leaded zinc oxide) 
were marketed, as reported to the De- 
partment of Commerce, and as published 
in all of the trade papers. This is about 
8,000 tons more than the total tonnage in 
1927, and approximately 500 tons short 
of the record year of 1925. There is 
every indication that the total tonnage 
for 1929 will be the largest on record. 


While a considerable portion of the in- 
crease in the use of zine oxide is in the 
rubber industry, the use of this pigment 
by the paint industry shows a continuous 
increase, and this holds true for 1929 to 
date. 


Say ee hg ae 
pan eS 
Nee o* ie. Orr 


PAINTS 


VARNISHES 


President Caspar:—The next recom- 
mendation comes from ‘the alcohol di- 
vision. Mr. Chatfield. 


(Out of discussion of this recom- 
mendation came the offering of the 
following resbdlution.) 


Blackstrap Molasses Duty 


Whereas, non-edible blackstrap mo- 
lasses is a basic raw material utilized in 
the production of industrial (denatured) 
alcohol indispensable to our industry; 
and, 

Whereas, the levying by the Congress 
of any higher rate than the existing tar- 
iff duty on asuch non-edible blackstrap 
molasses would inevitably increase the 
cost of paints, varnishes, lacquers, and 
other commodities in our line, thus im- 
posing an additional tax burden upon 
consumers of thousands of essential ar- 
ticles of everyday life and constituting 
an indefensible bounty to manufacturers 
of synthetic alcohol from oil-cracking, 
coke-oven gases, and other non-agricul- 
tural sources under established patented 
processes; and 

Whereas, it has been claimed that an 
increase in the tariff duty on such non- 
edible blackstrap molasses would aid 
agriculture in compelling the use of corn 
as a substitute in the production of alco- 
hol, while the fact is that alcohol made 
from corn cannot successfully compete 
with synthetic alcohol, unless the price of 
corn is reduced to a level incomparible 
with the declared policy of the Con- 
gress in its farm relief program; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved :—That the secretary of this 
association be and he hereby is author- 
ized and directed to transmit a certified 
copy of these preambles and resolutions 
to members of the Congress. 


(The board had voted favorably up- 
on this resolution and recommended it 
to the convention for adoption.) 


Mr. Robinette:—I move its adoption. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Cheesman, was put to a vote, and car- 
ried.) 

(Mr. Chatfield then read the follow- 
ing resolution.) 


Alcohol Administration 


Whereas, on October 1, 1929, the Presi- 
dent of the United States announced the 
appointment of Hon. John L. McNab, of 
San Francisco, to study and formulate, 
in co-operation with the Department of 
the Treasury, Department of Justice, and 


Law Enforcement Commission, “the 
changes in official administration and ju- 
dicial machinery which will be recom- 


mended to Congress for the more effec- 
tive enforcement of the laws under the 
eighteenth amendment,” and “‘to central- 
ize the administrative agencies and thus 
responsibility for investigation and en- 


—certainly do last 


LACQUERS 
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forcement into the Department of Jus- 
tice”; and, 

Whereas, the Bureau of Prohibition of 
the~Department of the Treasury is now 
administering the denatured alcohol act 
of June 7, 1906, and other statutes relat- 
ing to alcohol for non-beverage purposes 
under regulations satisfactory to the arts 
and industries and which carry out the 
intent of Congress as expressed in the 
very title of the national prohibition act— 
“An act to prohibit intoxicating bever- 
ages, and to regulate the manufacture, 
production, use, and sale of high-proof 
spirits for other than beverage purposes, 
and to insure an ample supply of alcohol 
and promote its use in scientific research 
and in the development of fuel, dye, and 
other lawful industries”; and, 


‘Whereas, the members of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association are 
extensive users of one of the most wide- 
ly employed solvents, namely, industrial 
alcohol of different denatured formulas; 
they consider the wise administration of 
the laws relating to that chemical as 
essential to their business life; and they 
would view with apprehension any move 
that might be made to transfer the ad- 
ministration of laws relating to the manu- 
facture, distribution, sale, and use of 
alcohol for scientific and commercial pur- 
poses from the Department of the Treas- 
ury, which has functioned long and well 
in that behalf; therefore be it 


Resolved:—That the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, at its an- 
nual convention in the City of Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, on this sev- 
enteenth day of October, 1929, pledges 
to the President of the United States its 
fullest co-operation in every measure 
adopted for the furtherance of effective 
criminal law enforcement, including the 
creation in the Department of Justice of 
any additional facilities that may be 
deemed necessary and advisable to that 
end, but it respectfullly submits that the 
administrative functions of government 
having to do with the regulation and con- 
trol of alcohol for mechanical, industrial, 
medicinal, and scientific purposes should 
not be reposed in a department concern- 
ed with the detection and punishment of 
crime; and be it further 

Resolved :—That the secretary of this 
association be and he hereby is author- 
ized and directed to forthwith transmit a 
certified copy of these preambles and 
resolutions to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Attorney-General, the chairman of 
the Law Enforcement Commission, and 
the chairmen respectively of the senate 
and house committees on the judiciary. 


(After discussion, this resolution, on 
motion regularly made and seconded, 
was adopted.) 

President Caspar:—The next recom- 
mendation we have, in fact the last, 
comes from the container division of 
our manufacturers’ committee, H. G. 


Edwards, chairman, 





FELTON-SIBLEY & CO., INC., 4th and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Paints, Varnishes and Lacquers Since 1863 


EF-ES-CO Wall Finish 
Colors, Paints, Varnishes 


Felton-Sibley Ready-Mixed Paints 
Felton-Sibley Floor and Deck Paint 


LAVA-VAR Floor Finish 


LAVA-LAC Brushing Lacquer 


JIFFY-NAMEL 


LAVA-VAR Enamel 
FEL-SPAR Varnish 


LAVA-LAC Spraying Lacquers 


(The following recommendation was 
then read.) 

From the standpoint of economy and 
convenience there are still too many spe- 
cial sizes used for colors in oil, and the 
present committee desires to renew thé 
recommendations of the original commit- 
tee on this subject with the belief that if 
the paint and varnish manufacturers 
would make a serious effort to use stand- 
ard sizes they would be able eventual- 
ly to get away from special sizes alto- 
gether. 

(This recommendation was reported 
favorably by the board of directors.) 

Mr. Cheesman:—I move its adoption. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 

Other reports prepared by various 
committees for the convention, but not 
formally presented because they con- 
tained no recommendations which 
required action, were the following:— 


Committee on Arbitration 


During the life of 
mittee, nothing 


the present com- 
has been submitted to 


G. C. Morton 
Chairman on Arbitration 


them for action, and the ony report that 
they can make at the present time is to 
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reiterate what was said in the report last 
year of this same committee, to the 
effect that ‘“‘While the committee has sel- 
dom functioned as a court, it is always 
acting as a police department.” And in 
that capacity we believe that it is well 
worth continuing. 


Committee on Chamber 
Of Commerce, U.S. A. 


Your committee and your general man- 
ager attended the seventeenth annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in Washington on April 
29 and 30, 1929. To cover adequately the 
various subjects considered by the United 
States chamber’s general meetings, or 
its sectional meetings, would tax un- 
duly the time of this association, and 
your committee therefore will confine its 
report more specifically to the value to 
our association of its membership in the 
United States chamber of commerce. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has established a trade 





D. W. Figgis 


Chairman on U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce 


association department which is a clear- 
ing house of activities of trade associa- 
tions, in exactly the same way that the 
commercial organization department of 
the United States chamber is a clearing 
house for activities of chambers of com- 
merce, 

A meeting of trade association execu- 
tives together with national councillors 
of several hundred trade associations 
was held while the national chamber was 
in session, and this meeting was an ac- 
tual demonstration of the value of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce to 
the trade association, and particularly to 
its executive secretary or general man- 
ager. This meeting afforded an oppor- 
tunity for representatives of one associa- 
tion to benefit from the experience of 





R. W. Lindsay 


Chairman on Master Painters 


other associations in the developing meth- 
ods of handling matters of so general a 
character as to be common to all trade 
associations. 

The membership of the association is 
of great value to your general manager 
in determining, to a very great extent, 
what may or may not be properly done 
by a trade association in its every-day 
activities, and questions of this kind were 
discussed very thoroughly at the meet- 
ing held in Washington and referred to 
above, 

There are many matters under consid- 
eration by the United States chamber 
which are of general interest to busi- 
ness men as a whole, and therefore un- 
doubtedly of interest to our trade asso- 
ciation, but we do not believe that a de- 
tail of the discussion regarding “Public 
Finance” (whether. it be Federal, State 
or local) and the consideration given the 
“Tariff Act” or “Fire Prevention” and 
“Forest Fire Control,” and other sub- 
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jects of just as great interest, but aside 
from the questions affecting only our 
association, need necessarily be brought 
before the members of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association at this time. 


Committee on Master 
Painters 


The committee which was appointed by 
President Caspar, attended the forty-fifth 
annual convention of the International 
Society of Master Painters and Decora- 
tors, which was held at the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, New York, on February 5, 6, 7 
and 8 of this year. 

Your committee, together with our gen- 
eral manager, was accorded a very cor- 
dial reception by President Charles H. 
Fowler, and the chairman of your com- 
mittee responded in the name of the Na- 
— Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion. 

David Rosenblum, of the Business 
Trading Corporation, addressed the con- 
vention on the subject of “Save the Sur- 
face Business Training Program. The 
save the surface campaign, the clean up 
and paint up campaign and vocational 
training were discussed when committees 
on these activities made their reports, 
and it is gratifying to note the increased 
interest in the activities of our associa- 
tion. 


* . 
Committee on Member- 
ship 

In organizing our campaign for new 
members this year, we first reviewed the 
listings of firms of our industry in the 
“Buyers Guide,” ‘Blue Book” and “Green 
Book” as published by our trade press in 
order to determine the potential total 
membership for National, Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association. This analysis re- 
vealed a total of 2,000 members, including 
present membership, quite possible. A to- 
tal of 2,000 members for the national we 
therefore established as our objective. 

We next adopted a slogan, “Every 
member get a member,” seeking to in- 
terest all members to enlist with us in 
the work of bringing in all non-members 
of our industry who were worthy eligible 
and desirable. If the organization is to 
grow in numbers and strength it must 
look for and expect the recommendation 
of its present membership. One of the 
simplest, sincerest and most effective 
ways in which present members can show 
loyalty to national officers and apprecia- 
tion of their services is by helping to 
bring in new members. 

In order to properly present the bene- 
fits of affiliation with the national, we 
prepared a new membership booklet, 
“What’s Doing in the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association and the Local 
Paint Clubs of Which It Is Comprised.” 
In this booklet we have invited present 
members and non-members alike to step 
with us behind the scenes and review the 
program and accomplishments of our 
great organization, which is constantly at 
work for our industry and for us as in- 
dividuals. 

An “Application for Membership” form 
adopted for use by all clubs was prepared 
and distributed to local chairmen of 
membership committees. The use of such 
forms adds to effectiveness of solicitation 
of prospective members. We would rec- 
ommend the adoption of such a form that 
could be used by all clubs. 

A pledge card was adopted to be used 
by new members in declaring their inten- 
tion to enlist in the work of bringing in 
new members. 

A letter with enclosure of questionnaire 
was written to chairmen of membership 
committees of local paint clubs, asking 
how many new members we could expect 
from each this year and requesting that 
they send us names of prospective mem- 
bers. The number of prospects given in 
replies were used as self-imposed quotas 
for each. 

This letter to chairmen was followed by 
a letter to presidents of all local clubs, 
suggesting that they aid in a diligent 
search for prospective members and mail 
a list of these prospects to every member 
of their club, asking each to check off 
names of those whom they knew _person- 
ally and would help to bring in. The list, 
with names checked, was to be returned 
to the president and turned over by him to 
the chairman of his membership commit- 
tee. The latter, with his associates on 
his committee, enlisted the co-operation 
of the different memebers in getting the 
names of their prospective member 
friends on the dotted lines. 

We wrote a letter to each of these pros- 
pects whose name was given us, enclosing 
a membership application card for his 
signature and to be turned in to the local 
chairman. Copies of these letters to pros- 
pects were mailed to local chairmen. 

A letter was mailed to all members 
asking for their help in building the 
membership of the national association to 
a total of 2,000 members. In this letter 
we included a copy of the membership 
booklet, ‘“‘What’s Doing in the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association and 
the Local Paint Clubs of Which It Is 
Comprised,” also a membership applica- 
tion card and pledge card. 

After the work organized as above, a 
bulletin, “The Campaign Is On,” was di- 
rected to all presidents and local chair- 
men and also published by trade press. 
Copies of bulletin and letter were mailed 
zone vice-presidents, requesting that they 
follow our letters with a letter to each 
club president of their respective zones, 
urging these presidents to do all possible 
to interest their members in helping to 
bring the membership of their respective 
clubs to 100 percent representative of our 
industry in their district. : 

During the summer letters were writ- 
ten to all chairmen of local membership 
committees asking them to keep up the 
search for prospective members and have 
their applications ready for presentation 
at the September meeting. We had a fine 
response to this appeal. Copies of this 
eorrespondence were mailed zone _ vice- 
presidents, asking* them to supplement 
this effort of ours with a letter to club 
presidents of their respective zones. 

After six months of campaigning for 
new members, a bulletin and report were 
prepared presenting results of our efforts 





and mailed all local chairmen. Copies of 
this bulletin and report were also mailed 
zone vice-presidents, with request that 
they write presidents of local clubs of 
their respective zones, urging each to 
complete his quota by the September 
meeting. The trade press also gave splen- 
did publicity to this report. 

Epecial attention has been given to in- 
viting those plastic paint manufacturers 
of our industry not already members into 
our association. We wish to acknowledge 
and express our appreciation of the as- 
sistance we have had in this work from 
William L. Pringle, temporary chairman, 
plastic paint industry. 

As a result of combined effort of the 
above mentioned officials, committeemen, 
members and trade press, we are pleased 
to report a total of one hundred and six 
new members added to our roster this 
year, and admitted by various clubs as 
follows :— 


New Members Admitted 1929 


Chairman Local Membership Reported 
Committee and Club. to Date. 
Ivan D. Hagar, New York.............+ 25 


Charles W. Hess, Detroit............+.. 
Wallace Bennett, Salt Lake City........ 
D. J. Healy, Philadelphia............... 
Phil Sullivan, St. Louis................- 
Be DB. GOS, BUBB sc cece cscvcveccccseses 
Cy i Sey: OI et cdscpetevcscoes 
re Ae ere 
We es Be, CIN oss. cewsccecvcscces 
A. L, Franklin, Baltimore.............. 
J. R. Schulte, Minneapolis-St. Paul..... 
D. L. Morton, Kansas City............. 
H. E. Howe, Indianapolis...,........... 
H. F. Jordan, Golden Gate..... 
Howard A. Hack, Dayton... imiseweae 
Mis Be, VER, BOONE ovo ese sercvcccees 
Walter F. Marks, Milwaukee.......... 
Gee, Ti. Ga, Ces oc escccccececs 
G. W. Saunders, Memphis.............. 
R. EH. Lowrle, Pittaburgh... ccccccccccss 
rr ee eee 
R. ‘Rasmussen, Puget Sound............ 
©. Sie Cee, Rs cece cccscccce er. 
G. @. Stewart, Cimcimnatl.....ccccececce 
We Bi. SMIOE, CORNED s ones ccccccecss 
E. B. MacDougal, Atlanta.............. 
Ww. A. Currie, President. Birmingham... 
Clarence Martin, Central New York..... 
Ce Ss. Ps IN cones cbse pb anetceee 
Geo. E. Cannon, Secretary, Los Angeles. 0 





St et et eS NS OOS He i ee SED dd 


AQsanna 


Pe ea 0 
L. B. Griffith, New Orleans............. 0 
Cc. O. Anderson, Secretary, Oakland..... 0 
March G,. Bennett, Boston, Mass.. 0 





J. H. Jones, Portland, Ore......... eos 0 
H. B, Weatherford, Richmond, Va...... 0 
John H. Harmon, Savannah............. 0 
| PP eee Cee 6 

WOE eb cdisd wkes ese te teet résaasewk oes 106 


We are sincerely grateful to zone vice- 
presidents, club presidents, chairmen of 





E. R. Hoag 


Chairman on Membership 


local membership committees and indi- 
vidual members for the enthusiastic in- 
terest they have manifested in our “Every 
member get a member” campaign, and 
for the effort they have given. 

We are deeply appreciative of the coun- 
sel we have had from General Manager 
Horgan’s office staff and of their ready 
response to our several requests for help. 

The trade press, as usual, have taken 
genuine interest in our membership cam- 
paign, and their help has been of in- 
estimable value to us. For this co-opera- 
tion we wish to express our heartfelt 
thanks. 

More clubs this year have brought their 
membership to 100 percent representative 
of our industry of their respective dis- 
tricts. This accomplishment has required 
a careful listing of all prospective mem- 
bers and well directed effort in presenting 
benefits accruing from membership in lo- 
cal club and affiliation with National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association and getting 
the name on the dotted line. 


The clubs that are well organized for 
earrying on of social as well as business 
activities are those that are holding and 
adding to their membership. Ladies’ nights, 
golf tournaments, bowling leagues, serve 
very definitely to interest present mem- 
bers in all business and social activities 
of the local club and attract new mem- 
bers. This means more man power, tal- 
ents and revenue for carrying on the work 
and insures continued success of the local 
units, all of which is reflected in greater 
strength of the national association. 


One club has organized in such a way 
as to have every member assigned to some 
committee. They have also created a 
paint and varnish council, the personnel of 
which is made up-ef club officials and 
chairmen. of each committee. This paint 
and varnish council, presided over by the 
president, meets once a month for lunch, 
at which meeting the president asks each 
committee chairman for report on work 
of his committee. This plan insures active 
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interest on the part of each committee 
and makes for accomplishment that adds 
real value to membership and attracts 
non-members to the local club. We 
would recommend this plan ef or; 

tion and operation to each and every 
local club as a method of strengthening 
and adding to membership. 


For several years we have experienced 
a laxity on the part of secretaries of some 
local clubs in reporting election of new 
members as soon as admitted, and re- 
mitting annual dues, as members of na- 
tional association, to national treasurer. 
This delay makes for confusion because 
the local chairman, as a rule, is very 
prompt in reporting the new member to 
national membership committee and na- 
tional headquarters. Unless the local sec- 
retary, at the same time, reports and 
remits for the new member, the figures 
on total membership for the local club 
do not tally with the same data at na- 
tional headquarters, and the membership 
committee’s claim of new member is not 
honored, 

This dealy in remitting dues for new 
members might be due to the fact that 
local clubs hesitate to remit national dues 
until they have dues of the new members 
in hand. To eliminate this delay, we 
would recommend that in future the local 
clubs, where the plan is not already in 
operation, require check for dues with 
application for membership. With the 
dues in hand, upon election of new mem- 
ber, the local secretary and treasurer 
would have these funds, from which to 
forward to national headquarters annual 
dues to national for the new member, and 
should attend promptly to such remit- 
tance, 

In several important paint and varnish 
manufacturing and distributing centers, 
we have no local paint clubs. Our indi- 
vidual membership, however, affords op- 
portunity and privilege for those indentfied 
with our industry and located in these 
cities to become affiliated with the national 
association. 

This year we have admitted six indi- 
vidual members from such centers, and 


‘there are many more non-members so 


located who would make very desirable 
members. Until such time as clubs can 
be organized in those cities, we would 
recommend continued effort toward bring- 
ing in these individual members, 


Associate memberships are still offered 
by some local clubs. Amongst these as- 
sociate members are included many who 
are eligible for full membership and af- 
filiation with the national. During the 
past few years many of those holding as- 
sociate memberships, and who are eligible 
for membership, have taken out full mem- 
bership, showing a willingness to affiliate 
with the national association and partici- 
pate more fully in carrying on the work 
of our great organization. 


The bringing in of these associate mem- 
bers who are eligible as members affiliated 
with the national affords a very definite 
opportunity to add to the membership of 
the national association. We would rec- 
ommend, therefore, that those clubs still 
carrying associate memberships do urge 
their associate members who are eligible 
to take out full membership. 

In order to be fully effective, the na- 
tional must have the backing of all rep- 
resentative individuals of our industry to 
give the strongest possible influence and 
prestige to its effort. 


Committee on Memorials 


Berglund, Arthur F. 
Bolton, Ralph 
Carland, Charles H 
De Vilbiss, Thomas 
Dunne, D. M. 

Elms, James W. 
Elting, Philip LeFevre 
Forrester, James 
Greene, A. L. 
Hanna, Walter S. 
Hinchman, F. D. C. 
Hook, Harry E. 
Hubbell, R. H. 
Keefe, John A, 
Kendall, Fred P. 
McClintock, Ralph W., Jr. 
McCrudden, D. J. 
Martin, Roy 

Meyer, E. H. 

Nolan, C. T. 

Pope, Charles E., 
Quinn, John C. 
Rhorer, 8S. L. 
Robbins, Nelson C. 
Ronan, T. J. 
Schlossstein, Harry 
Sipe, James B. 
Taliaferro, John C. 
Tunison, Burnell R. 
Watson, Benjamin J. 
Wilson, James H. 


Only a poet can do justice to the last 
sad duty of appreciation which is all that 
we can offer to the memory of our friends 
who have joined the ranks of the de- 
parted. Yesterday we talked with them 
as man to man; today we have only the 
record of their well spent lives and the 
assurance that they have gone to realms 
which we know not of and where they 
have now learned humanity’s greatest 
and last secret. Among the list of thirty- 
one names, all have their many loyal 
friends who mourn their loss. Some of 
them were just embarking on useful and 
successful careers when they were taken 
by the great destroyer; others had lived 
long and useful lives close to the allotted 
span of human existence and were look- 
ing forward toward a happy meeting with 
the host of friends who had gone before. 
To all we rise with bowed heads in silent 
farewell. 


Arthur F. Berglund 


Arthur F. Berglund, secretary of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company, Min- 
neapolis, died March 20 of pleuropneu- 
monia, at the age or fifty. He was born 
in Red Wing, Minn., and moved to Min- 
neapolis as a boy. He became a clerk for 
the Midland Linseed Products Company 
under E. C. Werner, president, and rose 
to treasurer. When the Archer-Dantels 
people bought Midland in July, 1923, Mr. 
Berglund was made secretary. He is sur- 
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Team-work — 


Vv 


HERE are few things so satisfactory 
















in business as an able assistant. Per- 
haps it’s a man, or a shop, or an affiliated 
industry—but no matter who it is, it’s a 
pleasure to be able to turn over a job and 


know it will be done to perfection. 


Such an assistant is the American Can 3 
Company to the paint industry. Call in a 
Canco man today. Let him tell you some- 7 
thing about the men, the equipment, the | 
knowledge, waiting to team with you on : 


container problems. 


His information about construction, effi- 
cient packaging, and decoration can mean 


increased profits for you. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 





New York Chicago San Francisco : 
New York Central Building 104 So. Michigan Avenue 111 Sutter Street : 








vived by his wife and son Donald, his 


father, three brothers and four sisters. 
Ralph Bolton 


Ralph Bolton, president of the Ankeney 
Linseed Company, Des Moines, Iowa, died 
last March of acute asthma and heart dis- 
ease. He was born in Des Moines, July 
23, 1872, and spent his entire life there, 
where he received his high school educa- 
tion, and degree in law at the University 
of Iowa. For ten years following 1911 
Mr. Bolton was secretary of the Greater 
Des Moines Committee and it was largely 
througn his efforts that Camp Dodge was 
located there in 1917. He is survived by 
his widow, two daughters and mother. 


Charles H. Carland 


Charles H. Carland died December 28, 
1928, at his home in Baltimore. For the 
past twenty years he had been engaged 
in the wholesale and retail paint business 
and was a member of the Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club of Baltimore. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and one sister. 


Thomas De Vilbiss 


Thomas De Vilbiss, president of the 
De Vilbiss Manufacturing Company, To- 
ledo, died November 9, 1928, at his home 
after an illness of some length. He was 
fifty years of age. 


D. M. Dunne 


Colonel David M. Dunne, president of 
David M. Dunne, Inc., paint manufactur- 
ers, of Portland, Ore., died at his home 
there on January 2 at the age of seventy- 
eight. He was one of the most beloved 
citizens of the city and State. “Dave” 
Dunne, as he was familiarly known to his 
acquaintances, was born in the village of 
Cahir, Tipperary, Ireland, the son of a 
lumber dealer. When ten years of age he 
came to America and for some time lived 
in New York. In 1868 he went to San 
Francisco, where he found work with an 
oil company. At the age of twenty-one he 
became foreman of the Phoenix Oil Works. 
In 1876 he married Margaret T. Frawley 
and the couple went to Oregon in 1880. 
They had ten childrene, of whom the fol- 
lowing, with his widow, survive: T. Mor- 
ris, secretary of David M. Dunne, Inc.; 
Frank W., of Oakland, Cal.; Lieut. David 
M., Panama Canal Zone; Lucille, Ruth, 
Helen and Gladys Dune and Mrs. Arthur 
Schoenfeldt, of Portland. Upon arriving 
in Portland Mr. Dunne again entered the 


oil business, and later founded the firm 
of Kelly, Dunne & Co., which was the 


predecessor of the present David M. 
Dunne, Inc. He was a leader in Republi- 
can politics in Oregon and was given the 
title of “Colonel” as commissary general 
of the governor's staff. A notable achieve- 
ment was his work in ridding Portland of 
what was said to be the only leper colony 
in the United States. He was appointed 
collector of internal revenue by President 
McKinley in 1898, which position he held 
continuously until 1913. 


James W. Elms 

The sudden death in Paris, France, on 
October 18, 1928, of James W. Elms, as- 
sistant general manager of the paint, var- 
nish, lacquer and chemical department of 
the duPont Company, as the result of an 
operation, was a great shock to his many 
friends. He was one of the most popular 
men in the duPont Company and his loss 
is deeply felt. Mr. Elms was born in 
Maine in 1885 and was graduated as a 
chemist from the University of Maine in 
1907. He entered the Haskell plant of 
duPont the same year and was advanced 
to head chemist in 1910 and later became 
assistant superintendent. During the war 
he showed exceptional ability and served 


in important executive capacity at Car- 
ney’s Point, N. J., and the old Hickory 
powder plant at Nashville, Tenn. After 


duPont Chemical Company 
was formed and Mr. Elms became its 
general manager, taking charge of the 
sale of chemicals and showing his capac- 
ity for this type of work as well as the 
manufacturing end. When the surplus 
war stocks had been sold he was trans- 
ferred to the management of the cellu- 
lose products manufacturing department, 
where “Duco” was first developed and 
sold. He is survived by his widow and 
daughter. 


Philip LeFevre Elting 


The sudden death of Philip Elting of 
pneumonia, on June 17, after a brief ill- 
ness, came as a sad surprise to the very 
large number of paint and varnish men 
with whom he had come into intimate 
personal friendship in the forty-odd years 
of his active connection with the industry. 
He had an active friendly interest in his 
associates and a liking even for his com- 
petitors which endeared him to all those 
with whom he came in contact. Philip 
LeFevre Elting was born at New Paltz, 
N. Y., August 9, 1867, and went to Chi- 
cago in 1890. Shortly after he founded 
the Adams & Elting Company and by his 
exceptional energy and ability made it 
one of the outstanding paint and varnish 
manufacturing concerns of the city. 
Thirty years later, in 1920, this company 
was consolidated with the Glidden Com- 
pany and Mr. Elting became a director 
and vice-president of that enormous paint 
and varnish business. He was also treas- 
urer and director of the Chadeloid Chemi- 
cal Company and a member of the Ameri- 


the war the 


can Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
Association and the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association. He was like- 


wise a member of the Chicago Club, Glen- 


view Golf Club, Chicago Athletic Club 

and Holland Society of New York. He is 

survived by his widow, Jessie McNulty 

Elting, and two sons, Philip, jr., and 
Byron, and his daughter Ruth. 
James Forrester 

James Forrester, eastern manager for 


the E. E. Zimmerman Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, in Philadelphia, died April 18 at 
New York, following an operation for 
acute appendicitis. He had been in New 
York for a visit with relatives. Mr. For- 
rester for many years was Pittsburgh 
representative for Midland Linseed Prod- 
ucts Company and was widely known 
to the paint trade. He served as presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Paint. Oil and Var- 
nish Club. He moved to Philadelphia in 
May, 1928, when he opened the Zimmer- 
man Company offices. He was forty-nine 
years of age and is survived by his 
mother, three brothers and a sister. His 
wife died two years ago. 
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A. L. Greene 


A. L. Greene, for many years prom- 
inently identified with the paint trade in 
San Francisco, died April 8 after a short 
illness. Mr. Greene at the time of his 
death was forty-nine years of age and 
was born in Alameda, Calif., and for the 
last twenty-eight years operated as a job- 
ber and dealer in paints and sundry lines. 
He is survived by his wife and son, O. T. 
Greene. He was a member of the Golden 
Gate Paint, Oil and Varnish Club and 
was widely known throughout the Pacific 
Coast States. 


Walter S. Hanna 

Walter S. Hanna, age seventy-one, pres- 
ident and founder of the Columbus Var- 
nish Company, Columbus, Ohio, died No- 
vember 3, 1928, of heart disease, follow- 
ing a year's illness. Mr. Hanna was 
born in Appleton, Wisconsin, where he 
was educated and spent the early part 
of his life. He went to Columbus thirty- 
five years ago and soon afterwards or- 
ganized the Columbus Varnish Company. 
He was also interested in the Hanna 
Paint Company, which was organized by 
several of his brothers. He always took 
a prominent part in business and civic 
affairs. He is survived by his widow, two 
sons, Walter S. jr., and Stephen W., both 


of Columbus, two daughters and a 
brother, James B. Hanna of the Hanna 
Paint Company, also a sister. 


F. D. C. Hinchman 

Hinchman, who organized the 
Detroit White Lead Works in 1881 and 
was its president for seventeen years, 
died March 26, after a short illness, at 


. 2 


O. McG. Howard 


Chairman on Memorials 


his home in Detroit, at the age of eighty- 
one. He retired from the Detroit White 
Lead Works in 1898 to become general 
manager of the Peninsular Lead & Color 
Company, and he was president of the 
American Color Works from 1907 to 1910. 
He is survived by two sons and a daugh- 
ter. 
Harry E. Hook 

Harry E. Hook, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Arlington Paint & Var- 
nish Company, Canton, Ohio, died at his 
home there on December 3, 1928. He was 
sixty-one years of age and was identified 
with the paint industry for many years, 
having been for a number of years vice- 
president and general manager of the A. 
Wilhelm Company, Reading, Pa. About 
three years ago he located in Canton. 
He is survived by his widow and daugh- 
ter. 

R. H. Hubbell 

Russell H. Hubbell, vice-president of 
the General Paint Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, and president of Hill-Hubbell & Co., 
that city, died suddenly at New York 
city on November 4, 1928. Mr. Hubbell, 
who was forty-eight years old, was found 
lifeless by Edgar S. Browning, manager 
of the company’s Tulsa plant, who was 


with him in New York for a conference 
on business affairs. The cause of his 
death was determined as natural by 


physicians. 


John A. Keefe 


John Arthur Keefe, former New York 
branch manager for Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Ine., and well known and beloved 
in paint trade circles, died November 9, 
1928, after an extended illness. His fu- 
neral was held from his late’ home in 
Astoria, Long Island. Burial was made 
at his boyhood home, New Haven, Conn. 
Mr. Keefe was born October 5, 1870. He 


received his education in the public 
schools of New Haven and Georgetown 
University, Washington, D. C._ His first 


business venture was with the New York 
and New Haven Railroad, in the motive 
department, where he remained four 
years. He then joined Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc, at Buffalo and was three 
years in the traffic department, becoming 
manager of that division before his trans- 
fer to the sales department. As a sales- 
man he introduced the company’s special 
oils to the New England trade and was 
assistant manager of the company’s Bos- 
ton office for seven years. In 1916 he 
was transferred to Philadelphia as man- 
ager and remained there eight years until 


June 2, 1924, when he was_ placed in 
charge of the company’s New York 
branch. Some three years ago he suf- 
fered a break in his health and was 


obliged to retire from active work. Mr. 
Keefe was married in 1901 to Mary Eliza- 
beth Maxwell, who survives him. He was 
a veteran of the Spanish American war, 


a member of the Elks lodge, a_ fourth 
degree Knight of Columbus and a founder 
member of the Philadelphia Athletic Club. 
He was active in paint club and associa- 
tion affairs and an interested follower 
of athletics of all kinds. 


Fred P. Kendall 


Frederick P. Kendall, manager of the 
Portland, Ore., branch of the American 
Can Company since 1901, died March 23, 
at his home in that city. following a 
stroke of paralysis. Mr. Kendall’s con- 
nection with the American Can Com- 
pany began when the establishment was 
first opened in Portland, with the result 
that he was one of the most widely 
known business men in the northwest. He 
was sixty-nine years old and is survived 
by a son and two daughters. Mrs. Ken- 
dall passed away three years ago. 


Ralph W. McClintock, Jr. 


Ralph W. McClintock, jr., assistant 
secretary of the Mac-Lac Company, New 
York city, died of pneumonia February 1, 
at the age of twenty-two. He is survived 
by his father (who is president of the 
company) his mother and a brother. 


D. J. McCrudden 


Daniel J. McCrudden, president of the 
McCloskey Varnish Company, Philadel- 
phia, and of the Philadelphia Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club, died February 8. He 
was a native of Philadelphia, born August 
18, 1870. As a boy he attended St. Peter’s 
German School and at the age of thirteen 
took up business responsibilities as a cash 
boy at John Wanamaker’s. Two years 
later he became identified with the paint 
business as a clerk in the paint and drug 
store of Valentine H. Smith & Co., re- 
maining with the concern for thirteen 
years, rising to the head of the paint 
department. In 1898 he became manager 
for C. F. Rau, varnish manufacturer, and 
after twelve years with the company he 
succeeded to the business. In 1915, with 
W. H. Jarden, jr., and C. F. Rau, jr., he 
took over the McCloskey Vasnish Com- 
pany, and was president of the company 
until his death. He was a member of the 
Manufacturers Club, the City Club and 
the Atlantic and Manufacturers Country 
Club. Mr. MecCrudden was married in 
1892 to Miss Caroline Skillman, who sur- 
vives him, with two children, Mrs. George 
McConnell and Daniel J., jr. 


Roy Martin 


Roy Martin, assistant manager of C. 
A. Michel Company, Pittsburgh, died at 
his home in Brookline, Pa., on June 5. He 
had returned about two months previous 
from Phoenix, Ariz., where he was con- 
nected with the Matthews Paint Company 
for three years. Prior to that he was with 
Michel Company. He was thirty-two years 
of age and is survived by his widow. 


E. H. Meyer 


E. H. Meyer, president of E. H. Meyer 
& Co., Cincinnati, died March 2, at the 
age of seventy. He had been in ill health 
for nine years. He founded the Meyer 
company thirty years ago and was one 
of the charter members of the Cincin- 
nati Paint, Oil and Varnish Club. He is 
survived by his widow, three daughters 
and two sons, August and Henry, who 
were associated with him in the business. 


Cc. T. Nolan 


Charles T. Nolan, of the National Lead 
Company, New York, and for many years 
chairman of the flax development com- 
mittee of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, died at his home in 
that city on May 11. Mr. Nolan was born 
in Tiffin, Ohio, March 5, 1871. He began 
his business career with the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. About 1900 he became 
connected with the National Lead Com- 
pany in its traffic department and some 
twenty years ago was placed in charge 
of the flaxseed and linseed departments 
of that company. He was a nationally 
recognized authority on flaxseed and 
world production statistics, and gave un- 
stintingly of his time and effort to en- 
courage greater production of flaxseed by 
the farmers of the Northwest. He also 
fought consistently in the farmer’s behalf 
to secure for him a price for his grain 
that would enable him to make a profit. 
Mr. Nolan's last notable work along this 
line was his appearance before the house 
tariff committee in Washington in Janu- 
ary, when he left his sick-bed to present, 
as chairman of the Linseed Crushers’ 
Tariff Committee, that organization's 
views on the rates of duty on linseed oil 
and flaxseed. Mr. Nolan is survived by 
his widow and three sisters. 


‘Charles E. Pope 


Charles E. Pope, one of the founders 
and president of the Impervious Varnish 
Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., died at the 
Mercy Hospital, that city, on January 9, 
after a long illness. He was in his sixty- 
ninth year. Mr. Pope was stricken with a 
cerebral hemorrhage while on a trip to 
the West Indies in November last. He 
was taken ill at Kingston, Jamaica. He 
was brought back to Pittsburgh and lin- 
gered until a few days prior to his de- 
mise, when pneumonia set in, which 
caused his end. Mr. Pope, who was un- 
married, is survived by three brothers, 
Frank and Albert A., of Pittsburgh; 
Clyde W., of New York, and a sister in 
Florida. 


John C. Quinn 


Los Angeles lost one of its oldest and 
most genuine paint pioneers on February 
27, when John C. Quinn passed away at 
his home in that city. Mr. Quinn was 
well known throughout the country and 
his many friends enjoyed pleasant rem- 
iniscences over their acquaintanceship 
with a man who was a real friend and 
adviser. Mr. Quinn was eighty-two years 
of age at his death, and most of his life 
was spent in the paint business. He 
was the organizer and for many years 
was president of the firm of Schriver & 
Quinn, but had not been active in the 
business for about two years. Since re- 
tiring he had suffered somewhat from 
stomach trouble. The ailment did not be- 
come dangerous until about a week be- 
fore his death, and even then it was not 
believed that he was near death. How- 


ever the end came suddenly on the 
twenty-seventh. He is survived by his 
widow. 
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S. L. Rhorer 


Stuart L. Rhorer, who for m 
Was actively identified with the ‘paint ana 
varnish business in the Southeast as the 
president of the Georgia Paint & Glass 
gompany, wholesalers for the State of 
ay ea, with a retail store in Atlanta 
lied last April at the age of fifty-nine 
years, following a rather protracted pe- 
riod of illness. Mr. Rhorer was for sev- 
eral years an active member of the At- 
— Paint, Oil and Varnish Club. ‘He 
: S well known as a scientist also, hav- 
_ made astronomy a study for many 
he went to Atlanta in 1895 from 
= lum ia, Ky., and founded the Georgia 
aint & Glass Company. He was instru- 
per in organizing the Atlanta paint 
Sone and was active in promoting the 
jrlowship of those engaged in business 
Ines similar tb his own. Mr. Rhorer is 


Survived by San 7 : 
and one _ widow, two daughters 


Nelson C. Robbins 


Nelson Chapman Robbins 
, » fo - 
ven of years president of the AL Robbins 
’ nis Company, St. Louis, died June 
n his seventy-seventh year. He was 
oom oe in trade affairs until his retire- 
ar ae - years ago, serving as president 
chor e St. Louis, Paint Oil and Varnish 
ie in 1896. He was a fisherman, base- 
by enthusiast and a member of the 
bee Youth Club, an organization of 
illiard players who are seventy years old 


or older. 
T. J. Ronan 


Thomas J. Ronan founde 

. . i r an - 
wat +> J. Ronan Company, ne 
= tea - Y., died at his residence there 
n 1 arch 1, 1929. He had suffered a 
eT tae stroke followed with pneumonia 
a c een ill for two w E 
Ronan was born in Brooklyn ‘aya 1898, 
and had lived in New ‘York city and 
Brooklyn all his life. He was educated 
at St. Francis Xavier College and en- 
tered the paint business at New York 
city representative for John W. Masury 
é Son. He later became sales manager 
or that organization, and in 1912 founded 
his own business under the name. of T. J 
Ronan Company, Ine. He is survived by 
lis widow, Mary J. Ronan, two daughters 
Anna M. Philson and Elizabeth A. Birgel, 
ana two sons, Arthur T. and John A. 
pyonan. ’ His" sons were associated with 
him while with John W. Masury & Son 
and have been with him since the found- 
ing of T. J. Ronan Company, Inc., in 
which they are both officers. F r 


Harry Schlossstein 


Hans (Harry) Schlossstein i 
L 3 s . resident 
one founder of the Acme Oil Gecpotatian 
‘hicago, died May 17. He was thirty- 
eight years old and a native of Germany 
He was an oil chemist and came to this 
country about 1912 and started his com- 
— ~ ae _ is survived by his 
er, Henry, w i i i 
cana: 0 18 associated in that 
James B. Sipe 


“. 1eS | Sipe, president of James B. 
Sipe & Co., paint manufacturers, died at 
his home, Pittsburgh, March 5 after a 
short illness. Mr. Sipe was born in Fulton 
county, Pa., September 29, 1845. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War he enlisted in 
the Union army as a cavalryman and 
Served to the end of the war. Later 
he located in Pittsburgh and in 1884 he 
founded the business of which he was 
the head until his death. The company 
maintains offices in the Chamber of Com- 
merce building, Pittsburgh, and operates 
the paint plant at Bridgeville, a few miles 
from the city. Mr. Sipe is survived by 
his widow, two brothers and a sister. 


John C. Taliaferro 


John C. Taliaferro, vice-president, and 
one of the organizers of the Continental 
Can Company, died of pneumonia Feb- 
ruary 11 at his home in Baltimore, at 
the age of seventy. He was born in 
Gloucester, Va., and for some time was 
in the employ of an iron works in Rich- 
mond, Later he became associated with 
the Norris Brothers Tinplate & Can Com- 
pany, Baltimore, which sold out in 1904 
to a corporation whose members, of which 
he was one, organized the Continental 
Can Company. He is survived by his 
widow, two sons, and two daughters. 


James B. 


Burnell R. Tunison 

surnell R. Tunison, vice-president of 
American Solvents & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, and a resident of Elizabeth, N. J. 
died on August 8, 1929, at the age of 
thirty-seven, following an operation for 
acute appendicitis. Mr. Tunison was born 
in San Francisco, Cal., December 13, 
1892 ; was graduated from the University 
of Southern California in 1916 with a 
master’s degree in chemical engineering, 
and engaged in research work in the field 
petroleum refining. In 1918 became asso- 
ciated with U. S. Industrial Chemical 
Corporation, New York, in its technical 
and research department, and in 1926 
joined the American Solvents & Chemical 
Corporation of this city, with which or- 
ganization he was associated as vice- 
president and a director at the time of 
his death. He is survived by his widow 
(nee Joie Chamberlain) and two chil- 
dren; also by both of his parents. 


Benjamin J. Watson 
Benjamin J. Watson, age eighty, vice- 
president of Tousey Varnish Company, 
Chicago, died March 20 at Los Angeles 
and was buried at Kingston, Ontario, his 


boyhood home. Mr. Watson went to 
Chicago in 1892 and became associated 
with C. A. Tousey in the varnish busi- 


ness, and remained active in the affairs 
of the company until last December. At 
that time he suffered an indisposition and 
went to California to recuperate. He is 
survived by his widow and two sisters. 


James H. Wilson 


James H. Wilson, seventy-eight, vice- 
president and one of the founders of Wil- 
son & Bennett Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, died suddenly on March 27. Mr. 
Wilson was a native of Michigan, his 
parents having come to that State from 
Canada, He went to Chicago fifty-three 
years ago, where he was engaged in the 
hardware business, but being of an in- 
ventive turn of mind he devoted his ef+ 
forts along that line and many of the 
improvements in containers and machi- 
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AN APPRECIATION 


THE AMBASSADOR, of ATLANTIC 
CITY is deeply: appreciative of the 
continued patronage and good-will of the 
members of the National Paint, Oil and 


Varnish Association. 


We want you all to know that whenever 
business or pleasure brings you to this 
resort, the latch-string 1s on the outside 


and there is a sincere friendliness within. 


Our kindest regards and best wishes to 
every member of the N. P. O. and V. A. 


Sincerely and cordially, 


THE AMBASSADOR 
E. T. Lawless 


Vice-President and General Manager 
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nery for making them are the result oA 
his genius. He was well known in the 
trade and attended the conventions of the 
paint industry. He is survived by his 
daughter and three sisters. 


Committee on Paint 
Distributors 


While the question of distribution is of 
paramount importance to the paint in- 
dustry, the fact is ever confronting us of 
the necessity of evolving some plan 
whereby a demand is created for more 
uses of paint and varnish products than 
oe been developed up to the present 

me. 

We have the save the surface campaign 
and clean up and paint up campaign, both 
of which have shown very satisfactory re- 
sults for our industry. 


During the past year the business train- 
ing course, an educational campaign for 
executives, salesmen, store clerks and 
painters, was launched and met with 
hearty support on the part of the whole 
trade. 

These campaigns are worthy and have 
been very helpful to the paint industry, 
but we must admit that we are far from 
reaching the goal that has been attained 
by a great many other industries. 


There is some constructive work ahead 
of us and it is to be hoped that within 
the near future, present campaigns will 
be extended or some additional plan de- 
veioped that will stimulate the demand 
for more paint and varnish materials, 
resulting in a larger volume than the 
industry has enjoyed up to the present 
time. 

The paint distributor is very much in- 
terested in the expansion of the paint 
industry, as he naturally feels and would 
expect to share in it, and by so doing, 
improve his condition. 

The field of distribution in recent years 
has broadened considerably as is noted 
by increased factory, warehouses and 
branch stores, in addition to the large 
increase of chain stores in the retail 
field, which latter class has cut materially 
into the busmess of dealers served by 
the distributor and manufacturer. 


The paint distributor is confronted with 
the continued increased cost of doing a 
wholesale business and with lower costs 
of merchandise, and operating on a per- 
centage basis, he is affected adversely, 
both ways. He of necessity has to watch 
his operating expenses very carefully and, 
generally speaking, he now is doing a 
tonnage equal in comparison to that of 
seven years ago at considerable less over- 
head expense. 

As he is dependent upon the manufac- 
turer whose products he distributes for 
his margin for operating, when his dollar 
volume decreases as the result of lower 
price schedules, he naturally suffers un- 
less he secures new business to make up 
the shrinkage, which we all know is not 
an easy task to do. 

Competition apparently is getting keen- 
er each succeeding year, both in prices 
and sales volume. In a great many lo- 
calities where five years ago there were 
from three to five concerns covering a 
certain territory, there are now from five 
to seven, sometimes more, and the result 
is a divided business, which is not in all 
cases a healthy situation. There is a 
limit as to the number that can operate 
profitably in any community and where 
this condition exists, it is only a question 
of time until some will awaken to the fact 
that the volume of business does not 
justify the expense of operation and will 
conclude the better judgment is to discon- 
tinue. 

While it may be true in certain ter- 
ritories there are not enough independent 
paint distributors to take care of the 
manufacturers desiring representation, the 
reason may be that present margins seem 
inadequate to enable one to secure a sat- 
isfactory net return, except those dis- 
tributors who have established themselves 
over a period of years. 

The paint distributor who is in close 
touch with his business, performs many 
functions that is not generally true in 
the case of manufacturers with branch 
houses. 

The distributor who has been doing 
business in his territory for twenty-five 
or thirty years, has grown up with the 
dealer and painter trade and understands 
them and there is a close relationship 
existing and these are very valuable to 
the distributor ;,in fact, he is able to call 
a great many ‘of his customers by their 
first name and even with unusual com- 
petition, he is able to retain this estab- 
lished business. 

The retail dealer is the channel through 
which a large volume of paint and var- 
nish products reach the ultimate con- 
sumer and in order for proper distribu- 
tion to be had, it certainly will be nec- 
essary for his continuance, as neither the 
manufacturer or distributor can supplant 
the service he renders to his immediate 
community, except at a heavy additional 
expense. 


Retail Improvement 


During the past few years there cer- 
tainly has been a decided improvement in 
the conducting of business on the part 
of a great many retail dealers, while 
there are others who have not kept in 
step with changed conditions and have 
shown signs of decadence and who natu- 
rally have, or will in a short time, drop 
out of the picture. 


At this time it is both appropriate and 
fitting to give credit to the wonderful 
educational campaign on the part of the 
business training corporation. Ther: is 
no doubt of the interest shown by clerks 
in retail stores, as well as on the part 
of traveling representatives of manufac- 
turers and distributors who are desirous 
of having both proprietor and his help 
recognize the necessity of a better under- 
standing of the merchandise he has for 
sale, whereby they are better qualified to 
serve thejr trade in such a satisfactory 
way as will result in better interest on 
the part of customers and be reflected by 
an increased consumption of paint and 
varnish products, 

As before stated in this report, we are 
of the opinion there is still a great deal 
more to be done to bring the paint and 
varnish industry to a point where it meas- 
ures up with the progress made by other 
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ndustries. How soon and by whom is tais 
problem going to be solved? 

During the past four years the National 
Association of Paint Distributors has been 
instrumental in bringing to the attention 
of the paint and varnish trade more ac- 
tual facts and figures on the cost of dis- 
tribution than we ever knew before, and 
within the very near future we expect 
an interesting report on the same subject 
from the Department of Commerce. 


All this information will be of great 
value to the distributor and likewise to 
the manufacturer, whether the latter mar- 
kets his products through branch houses 
or regular distributing channels. 


As a result of a recent questionnaire, 
some very interesting information received 
from distributors throughout the country 
has been tabulated by your committee. 


Volume 


Some sections show a slight increase, 
accounted for by improvement in local 
business situation, also by more intensive 
selling. Other sections reporting a de- 
crease, are accounted for by wet spring 
season, slowing up of building operations, 
a lower level of prices prevailing and keen 
competition. 

Where a slight increase in volume was 








R. F. Rainey 


Chairman on Distributors 


shown, overhead generally increased in 
proportion and where volume declined, 
operating expenses were about the same. 


Chain Stores 


Dealers’ business has been affected 
somewhat by this competition and in 
certain sections no improvement is ex- 
pected during the coming year, although 
distributors are working with dealers to- 
ward more efficient methods in conducting 
their business. 

Manufacturers competition is quite keen 
in some sections, however, with the serv- 
ice the distributor is able to render and 
the co-operation of the manufacturer he 
represents, he has been able to meet this 
situation in a fairly satisfactory manner. 


In a number of territories manufac- 
turers are expanding by opening up new 
warehouses and retail stores, but distrib- 
utors are practically unanimous in the 
opinion that they can operate their busi- 
ness more economically than the manu- 
facturer can with a branch warehouse, 
although we appreciate the fact that some 
may consider this conclusion a debatable 
question, 


Nationally Advertised Products 


Distributors .are more or less divided 
on this subject; where the manufacturers 
will give proper protection to the dis- 
tributor and not try to sell both dis- 
tributor and dealer, the manufacturer no 
doubt will get proper co-operation, but 
hardly otherwise. On the other hand, 
there are distributors in certain sections 
and who enjoy such a good local reputa- 
tion that they do not experience any 
trouble in selling their merchandise in 
competition with nationally advertised 
paint and varnish products. 


Margin of Profit 


This has been touched upon in other 
reports of this committee and distributors 
still claim that present differentials are 
inadequate, especially on heavy products, 
which do not admit of a sufficient gross 
profit to cover overhead cost. 


Fall Business 


Distributors are apparently optimistic, 
as reports indicate they are looking for- 
ward to a fair or good business for the 
balance of the year. 


This report is merely a resume of the 
paint situation from the viewpoint of the 
distributor. 


Committee on Rosin 
Marketing Methods 


The special committee on rosin market- 
ing methods which was appointed at the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion convention in October, 1928, held a 
meeting in New York in February, 1929, 
and decided that the committee should be 
represented at the Naval Stores Conven- 
tion to be held in Pensacola, Fla., on Feb- 
ruary 21. 

The chairman of the committee, accom- 
panied by the ex-chairman, R. O. Wasker, 
attended the meeting and read the follow- 
ing report before the convention :— 

Recently a meeting of the rosin marketing 
committee was held in New York city. At this 
meeting were present representatives of those 
industries who use about 79 1/3 percent of the 


rosin produced and used in this country, en. 
about 451/5 percent of all the rosin produce 
in this country and sold anywhere. The repre- 
sentatives to whom I refer are W. H. Hold, 
of Colgate & Co., representing the soap manu- 
facturers; ‘H. |H. Holder, of the Vere Chemical 
Company, representing the paper and paper 
sizing industry, and R. O. Walker and myself, 
representing the paint and varnish industry. 


At this meeting the problems which have 
come before the committee since Mr. Walker 
became its chairman in 1926 were discussed, 
and it wag the unanimous opinion of the com- 
mittee that progress had been made in @ 
certain direction, and that for this progress we 
should express our appreciation to the naval 
stores industry, as it was only with their co- 
operation that this could be brought about. 


The committee was also of the opinion that 
we should again state our position and should 
then rely on the progressive spirit of the 
naval stores industries to meet the reasonable 
requests of their customers and adopt market- 
ing methods which are in keeping with the 
size of their industry and with progress which 
other industries have made. 

This being the opinion of our committee, 
gentlemen, it becomes my duty to act as a 
historian. I have nothing new to add to the 
picture painted by Mr. Walker in 1927 and Mr. 
Hafner in 1928, I should review briefly what 
has been done. 

‘At the annual meeting of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association in 1926 the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted:—‘‘Whereas, we 
are convinced that the present plan of selling 
rosin based on 280 pounds gross per barrel is 
unfair to the purchaser and has resulted in 
many errors; therefore be it Resolved:—That 
we urge the naval stores to devise a safe plan 
to sell rosin by net weight on a pound price 
basis, to be put in either wood barrels or steel 
barrel containers.’’ 

In order to carry out the intent of the above 
resolution a special committee on rosin mar- 
keting methods was appointed, and in order to 
have a committee which would be really repre- 
sentative of the rosin users in the United 
States, representatives of the paper and paper 
sizing and soap industries were also invited to 
take part. Questionnaires were sent out to 
many companies in all these industries to de- 
termine the exact opinions regarding rosin mar- 
keting methods. The consensus of opinion was 
that the committee was proceeding along the 
right lines. , 

The next step was when R. O. Walker, chair- 
man of our committee, attended the get-to- 
gether convention in Jacksonville, Fla., Feb- 
ruary, 1927, and explained our position. Mr. 
Walker’s remarks were apparently well re- 
ceived, and the get-together convention adopted 
the following resolutions:— 

‘“‘Resolved:—That this conference appreciated 
and heard with considerable interest the pres- 
entation of the views of large bodies of cus- 
tomers through R. O. Walker, relative to the 
sale of rosin on a net weight basis, and would 
suggest that this conference instruct its chair- 
man to write to the various trade bodies, such 
as the Savannah Board of Trade, Jacksonville 
and Pensacola Chambers of Commerce and the 
state supervisors of naval stores of Florida and 
Georgia, and to the Turpentine and Rosin Pro- 
ducers’ Association, urging a strict compliance 





E. B. Prindle 


Chairman on Rosin Marketing 


with existing trade regulations relative to the 
size of staves and headings and general char- 
acter otherwise of rosin packages, in order 
that there may be an avoidance of excess tare, 

‘Resolved, further:—That the above organiza- 
tions seriously consider such practical changes 
as may ultimately make possible the sale to 
the consumer of rosin on net weight basis. 

“Resolved, further:—That such committee 
work in collaboration with similar committees 
from the consuming bodies.’’ 


At various times during 1927 those repre- 
senting the naval stores committee and those 
representing the rosin marketing committee 
discussed various phases of our problems, and 
in February, 1928, Mr. Hafner, representing 
the rosin marketing methods committee, made 
an address at the get-together convention rec- 
ommending ‘‘That the present committee, rep- 
resenting the naval stores producers, be con- 
tinued to investigate further the possibilities 
of rosin being sold on a net pound basis, and 
that this committee work in collaboration with 
the consumer committee. Furthermore, that 
the naval stores committee continue its good 
work of standardizing the present barrel until 
sueh time as a standard barrel or drum is de- 
veloped in which rosin can be offered for sale 
on a net pound basis. Also, that this commit- 
tee continue its educationa] program, which 
will be of mutual benefit to producers and 
consumers.”’ 

As stated previously, our committee feels 
that certain progress has been made, particu- 
larly along the lines of controlling the tare 
weight. We have noticed a marked improve- 
ment in thfs, and wish to express our apprecia- 
tion for efforts. 

Our goal is still, however, the adoption of 
rosin marketing methods which will insure the 
sale of rosin on a net pound basis, and we feel 
sure that preference will be shown by con- 
suming interests to such concerns as become 
pioneers in meeting these views. 

We hope you will again appoint a committee 
to follow up the work already done, and if 
we can assist in any way, we hope you will 
call on us, 

After reading the report a short discus- 
sion followed, and your representatives 
left the convention with the feeling that 
the naval stores companies would make 
an effort to comply with our requests. 

On March 11, 1929, the following gen- 
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eral letter was sent to all rosin consum- 
ers in our association :— 

The special joint committee on rosin market- 
ing methods (representing the American Paint 
and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., 
and the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation, Inc.) was represented at the (Naval 
Stores Convention in Pensacola in February, 
1629, and again took up the question of secur- 
ing uniform barrel weights on all rosin shipped 
to_ members of our industry. 

During the convention it appeared that prog- 
ress had been made towards securing a more 
uniform tare, but in order to check up the 
actual results we are again writing to those 
interested, asking them to take the gross 
weight, tare weight and net weight on the 
first ten barrels which they receive after 
March 1 and report these weights to George 
V. Horgan, 18 East Forty-first street, New 
York. The tare weights should include the 
wood of the staves, the heads, the hoops and 
the cross pieces which hold the heads of the 
barrels in place. Before weighing the staves 
they should be thoroughly cleaned of any rosin 
which might be adhering to them. 

The committee has been spending quite some 
time working for the benefit of the trade, and 
we would ask the trade’s co-operation by giv- 
ing us the information askea for. 

In answer to this questionnaire twenty- 
five letters were received. The results 
showed that the average tare weight as 
compared with the gross was 17.146 per- 
cent, against 17.2 percent in 1927. It also 
appeared from a comparison of these fig- 
ures that the tare weights in 1929 vary 
from 15.6 percent to 19.45 percent and 
that the naval stores companies have @ 
long way to go before they establish 
uniform tare weights 


In May, a second questionnaire was 
sent to the trade, to which thirty-seven 
replies were received. The range of tares 
for these latter tests was 14.2 percent to 
18.53 percent, and in only one case was 
the percentage over 18 percent. The aver- 
age tare weight for the thirty-seven re- 
ports was 16.426 percent, or for the entire 
sixty-two reports received in 1929, 16.717 
percent. This shows some slight improve- 
ment. 


Committee on Save the 
Surface 


The past year has witnessed a further 
and remarkable expansion in the activities 
and value of save the surface campaign. 
It is with peculiar pride that your com- 
mittee is able thus to summarize the situ- 
ation, for each year notable advances have 
been recorded, and it is gratifying to be 
able to detail even greater advances this 
year. The scope of the campaign has 
been extended to the point where it offers 
a comprehensive and invaluable service 
to investor and consumer alike, and its 
tangible and _ intangible results have 
reached striking proportions. Its influ- 
ence has penetrated to every corner of 
the nation and its multitudinous promo- 
tional activities are serving to make the 
consumer public more conscious of the 
imperative necessity for the use of paint, 
varnish, lacquer and enamel for preserv- 
ing and beautifying. We cannot over- 
emphasize the importance of the growth 
of the campaign from its inception from a 
purely co-operative advertising activity 
to its present status of more than a sup- 
plemental adjunct to the industry. The 
greater development of the campaign in 
latitude and usefulness to the industry 
will be, to a certain extent, contingent 
upon the co-operation displayed by the 
members. 


The National Advertising Program 


The nine striking and effective four- 
color process advertisements appearing 
in the “Saturday Evening Post” this year 
have been an outstanding success and the 
extensive use of reprints has furthered 
their value. In addition to this series, six 
advertisements have appeared in the 
“Country Gentleman.” These two maga- 
zines have been selected because of their 
thorough coverage in every part of the 
United States, rural and urban. Direct 
benefits from this advertising are shown 
on the two pages following. 


Editorial Service 


It will be noted that the name of the 
publicity department has been changed 
to “Editorial Service.” This title is con- 
sidered both more descriptive of the work 
of ‘he department and more beneficial to 
results, 


The editorial service has made notice- 
able strides during the past year. A 
steady increase in monthly circulation has 
been acquired through magazines, news- 
papers and farm papers until now we 
are yenehing over 33,000,000 readers each 
month, 


Articles have been placed in class mae 
azines that rarely use so-called “pub- 
licity material”—and in magazines of the 
finest type in the household field such as 
“House and Garden,” “House Beautiful,” 
“Arts and Decoration,” ‘Ladies’ Home 
Journal,” “The American Home,” “Better 
Homes and Gardens,” etc. The magazine 
field has been extended to include build- 
ing magazines, restaurant magazines, re- 
sort magazines, etc.,, as well as “House- 
hold and Farm,” placing articles wher- 
ever it is of value to disseminate paint 
and varnish information. 


An outstanding achievement is the plac- 
ing of three exclusive newspaper stories 
during the past year in the “New York 
Herald Tribune Sunday Magazine.” Ex- 
clusive articles are being written for the 
woman's page of the “New York Evening 
Post,” and hundreds of other similar 
articles are placed each month through 
the medium of a mimeographed news- 
paper series and illustrated mat, 


In addition to placing articles, material 
is edited for magazines. Reader requests 
for paint information, ideas and photo- 
graphs on paint and varnish subjects to 
free lance writers are taken care of. This 
encourages their writing on these topics. 


Outside groups,‘such as home demon- 
stration agents throughout the country, 
farm club girls, radio editors, and Ameri- 
can home makers, have been made.aware 
and are taking advantage of the functions 
of the editorial service. Helpful ideas and 
material for instruction are furnished. 
They in turn feature the prodtcts of the 
industry. An example of this took place 
at this year’s Eastern States Home Ex- 
position during the week of September 15, 
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Good Paint Plus 
Good Sales Helps |} at? tonct Yates 


Fast Violets in Paste 
































If you are interested in quality 


paint backed by profitable and Dry and Pulp Colors 
successful sales helps plus quick Bone Black Drop Black 
turnovers and generous profits it~ 
will pay you to write or telegraph Ivor y Black 
Carbon Blacks 
Geo. D. Wetherill & Co., Inc. Oxides, all shades 
ee noe Genuine Van Dyke Brown 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ss 
wetren witsiaieine pirwned Genuine Sap Brown Crystals 
Genuine Chremnitz Whites 


Producers of Dryers 
Wetherill’s ATLAS Ready Aniline Colors 
Mixed Paint Wood Stains 


as fine a ready: mixed paint as Import — Export 


can be made from pure white 


lead, zinc and linseed oil. FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, Inc. 


205 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 

Wethe rill ’ 8 4 o R Fin 1 S h e S Telephone Cortland 1460-1461 Cable Address “‘Fezan New York’’ 
Varnishes—Stains—Enamels 
The original 4-R Finishes—Mar- 
less—Scarless—Waterproof—Un- 


surpassed in quality. Dries hard 
in Four Hours. 










This “Brand” has given complete 
satisfaction for over a century 





Wetherill’s Floor and Deck 
Enamel 


the indoor and outdoor finish 
for floors, porches and decks that 
dries with a hard, fine surface 
and stands the “gaff”? of scrap- 
ing shoes. 


Wetherill’s GRANGE Paint 


made specifically for barns and 
out houses. A fine high quality, 
low cost paint for farm use. 







ESTABLISHED 1824 








We are Specialists in 


FLAXSEED 


GROUND and WHOLE PURE CLEAN SELECT 
Always in Packages to suit you 













— Also — 
PURE, RAW, BOILED and REFINED 


LINSEED OIL 


For All Purposes 


KELLOGGS & MILLER, Inc. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES IN THE EAST 
TANK CARS SHIPPED FROM AMSTERDAM 
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WE MAKE A PAINT OR VARNISH 
PRODUCT FOR EVERY PRACTICAL 
PURPOSE 
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SPECIAL NOTE— atte cad Seat 


; ‘ : ; z NEW YORK OFFICE — 726 Singer Building 
able paint franchise for your city, write or wire. 


Phone Barclay 0551 
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1929. Mrs. W. K. Herron, executive di- 
rector of the home department, who is 
also president of the American home mak- 
ers, furnished a three-room house for the 
exposition under the cost of $100, featur- 
ing paint and varnish as her principal 
allies in making this possible. The sec- 
ond-hand furniture was painted accord- 
ing to suggestion of the editorial service. 
This house was visited by 10,000 people 
each day during the seven days of the 
exposition. They were made aware by an 
announcer of what a little ingenuity plus 
paint would do for a home, 


Guide Book of Painting and Varnishing 


The new consumer book, “The Guide 
Book of Painting and Varnishing,’ has 
been completed and is in circulation. 

This is one of the most outstanding ac- 
complishments of the campaign. This 
book, which contains seventy-two pages 
of helpful information, sixteen pages of 
color illustration, seventy-one engravings, 
and sells for 25 cents to the consumer, 
and 19% cents each in quantities, includ- 
ing suitable envelopes for mailing to the 
manufacturer and dealer, has been com- 
mented on by practically every editor 
who received a copy of it in most com- 
mendable and congratulatory terms. They 
state that it fulfills a long-felt need, be- 
cause of its completeness and clarity and 
because of its unbiased contents. . 


Manufacturers and dealers are ordering 
it in large quantities. Distributed over 
the dealer’s counter, ‘“‘The Guide Book of 
Painting and Varnishing” is responsible 
for repeat business, both because of its 
helpfulness in giving accurate information 
on the subjects it includes and because 
of its encouraging color illustrations and 
helpful color schemes. 


Save the Surface Magazine 


“Safe the Surface Magazine,” a _ six- 
teen-page consumer publication, is edited 
at headquarters and sold by its publish- 
ers, the General Printing Corporation, to 
dealers and master painters for use as 
direct mail literature. Its circulation is 
over 50,000. Its contents, attractively 
illustrated, have proved interesting both 
to the editors who receive the magazine, 
as well as the consumer. It sells paint 
because of the helpful and encouraging 
articles it contains and because of the 
dealer and consumer tie-up. 


New Sales Training Courses 


The distribution of these courses in 
modern and efficient methods of salesman- 
ship, prepared for the use of paint deal- 
ers, master painters and manufacturers 
have been sold, with additional orders ar- 
riving daily. These courses embrace the 
most approved and successful- methods 
known to modern selling and it is essen- 
tial for the industry to heartily co-operate 
in their distribution. If they ure taken 
and studied by all for whom they are 
prepared, it will be impossible to measure 
the incalculable benefits tnat wil! accrue 
to the industry. 


Unsolicited testimonial letters in the 
files of the campaign show conclusively 
that the courses are being studied and 
that they are one of the most important 
things the industry has accomplished. 


Save the Surface News 


The “Save the Surface News,” the of- 
ficial house organ, continues to be issued 
as a quarterly review containing pertinent 
details of the work of the campaign and 
advance proofs of the national advertis- 
ing. The current issue, probably the 
finest yet published, features a history 
of the campaign and traces the splendid 
development of the organization. Every 
member is urged to secure a copy and 
read carefully the chronicle of a move- 
ment that forms such an important chap- 
ter in the history of the industry. *‘Save 
the Surface News’ also contains reports 
of surveys that are helpful to usiness, 
interesting articles and information on 
every phase of the campaign. More than 
10,000 copies of each issue are thoroughly 
distributed throughout the industry to 
manufacturers, distributors and painters. 


Advertising and Sales Managers 
Conference 

The. 1929 Conference of the Advertising 
and Sales Managers was held April 16 
and 17 in the Ben Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia. The lively and interesting dis- 
cussions centered about the influence of 
color in the industry, control of distribu- 
tion and new merchandising methods. A 
well-prepared talk was delivered by Johan 
H. Stevens, of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, on “The Influence of Color in 
Broadening Markets.” It emphasized that 
we are living in an “Age of Color’’ and 
that industry is responding to this in- 
fluence. This fact is of peculiar impor- 
tance to our industry. The most modern 
methods of improving and increasing dis- 
tribution were studied and the many 
problems to be confronted provoked help- 
ful discussion. At the annual dinner 
Ernest T. Trigg recounted some of the 
abuses that existed in the industry in 
former years and said that the future 
was wholly dependent upon honesty, en- 
ergy and work. 

About sixty of the leading advertising 
and sales managers were in aitendance 
and all agreed that every minute had 
beén spent advantageously. We feel that 
these conferences have demonstrated their 
value in many ways and their benefits are 
being. used to advantage in the campaign. 


Co-operative Advertising 


As in the past, the campaign has ac- 
tively participated in all group or asso- 
ciation meetings in the industry. Material, 
best adapted to meet the specific require- 
ments of each gathering, has been fur- 
nished and a member designated to speak 
on our activities. This type of co-opera- 
tion is exceptionally valuable, for it 
emphasizes the latitude of the campaign's 
scope and affords a genuine aid to various 
meetings. 

The natural result of this spirited co- 
operation has been a constantly growing 
demand for such services from diversified 
groups. Wherever necessary, complete 


campaigns have.been: outlined included 
advertising, displays and publicity ar- 
ticles. 

A steady stream of requests for co- 
operative advertisements come in from 
newspapers, manufacturers, dealers and 
master painters, and individual members 
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of the industry write for information on 
their particular problems. Through tne 
members of our own industry and hun- 
dreds of outsiders who obtain material 
for speeches from the campaign, we are 
presenting our message direct to the con- 
sumer every day. There is no need to 
comment on the tremendous importance 
of this work to the industry, 


Motion Picture Films 


During the past year the film, “Home 
Is What You Make It,” prepared: by the 
Department of Agriculture at the instiga- 
tion of the campaign, has been completcd 
and greeted enthusiastically. This film 
graphically portrays the miraculous 
transformation that can be effected in 
a dilapidated farm home through a small 
expenditure on paint. Its striking mes- 
sage is maintained throughout the entire 
three reels without detracting from the 
“human interest” aspect. This picture is 
being distributed by the campaign, the 
Department of Agriculture, agricultural 
agents and home demonstration agents 
throughout the entire nation, and there 
can be no doubt of the outstanding suc- 
cess it is destined to achieve. The older 
film, “‘The Romance of Paint and Var- 
nish” continues to enjoy a marked pupu- 
larity and has had a most comprehensive 
distribution. The importance of these 
films for the welfare and general ad- 
vancement of the industry cannot be over- 
emphasized. 


Slogan Protection 

The impressive and valuable slogan, 
“Save the Surface and You Save All— 
Paint and Varnish” is being carefully 
safeguarded by the slogan committee and 
every effort has been made to increase 
the recognition accorded it. Through 
steady insistence this slogan has become 
known all over the world and is a most 
familiar phrase everywhere. We urge that 
it be used at all times, for its vatue is 
more and more apparent. 


Conclusion 


Although we have outlined larger and 
more successful accomplishments of save 
the surface campaign during the past 
year, there is unquestionably room for 
further expansion. As one of the early 
pioneers in the field of co-operative or- 
ganizations, save the surface campaign 
has long held a place of pre-eminence, 
but this pre-eminence can only be main- 
tained through complete financial and 
moral support. Other industries, aware 
of the tremendous value of co-operative 
societies, have organized similar bodies 
and financed them heavily. The tendency 
toward bigger and more competitive busi- 
ness has increased the need for such 
co-operation. The paint and varnish in- 
dustry must face the same problem that 
is confronting all industries—the need for 
a stronger and more united front in the 
face of terrific competition. To this end 
we need more than additional dollars; 
we need the absolute and whole-hearted 
co-operation of every member of the in- 
dustry. 


Committee on Simplifica- 
tion 


Our industry continues to face many 
new and grave problems, and it is in- 
creasingly important in the interests of 
our consistently offering the public the 
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Chairman on Simplification 


best value and service, that each indiv- 
idual manufacturer continue simplifying 
and standardizing his line. 

There are so many different types and 
grades of finishes offered in such wide 
range of colors and sizes that simplifica- 
tion must be kept constantly in mind— 
for, only in this way can the manufac- 
turer expect to pass on to the public the 
benefits of mass production and efficient 
and orderly marketing methods. 


Committee on Spray Sys- 
tem of Paint and Varnish 
Application 


The past year in spray painting de- 
velopment has been one of unusual ac- 
tivity. Three outstanding features are 
the very marked interest of steam rail- 
roads in railway equipment and property 
maintenance painting, the demand for 
spray equipment, due to the rapid growth 
of the aircraft industry where dopes, 
lacquers and other material are sprayed 
on airplanes, and the unprecedented prog- 
ress made in production and marketing 
of a variety of small power outfits adapt- 





able to the needs of the heuseholder for 


interior decoration and painting of house- 
hold articles, automobiles, etc. These 
small units are also widely sold to whole- 
sale and retail furniture dealers, toy 
shops, dealers in used automobiles, gar- 
age repair shops, etc. Aside from these 
activities, the normal growth in use of 
spray painting equipment of both port- 
able and industrial finishing types and for 
property maintenance in general is im- 
pressive. Business among the leading 
spray painting equipment manufacturers 
is in a flourishing condition. They are 
prepared to develop special equipment 
for any purpose or commodity. While 
the application of paint, varnish, lacquer, 
enamel, stain and plastic paints, etc., 
constitute the major market, there are 
innumerable other uses for the spray gun. 
For instance, applying emulsified asphalt 
to pipeline work, automobile body deaden- 
ing compound, greases, oils, chemicals, 
vitreous enameling processes, etc. Spray 
painting equipment is finding its way 
gradually into the smaller communities 
of the country, although marketing fa- 
cilities of the ej;uipment manufacturers are 
confined largely to the highly developed 
centers. This, we believe, is in a large 
measure due to the much greater interest 
in the process and knowledge of the 
equipment on the part of the more enter- 
prising paint salesmen who exploit it as 
a paint and varnish trade-building me- 
dium. It is a fair prediction that when 
every paint and varnish manufacturer 
and his salesmen inform themselves on its 
tremendous possibilities for developing 
sales of their own products, the increased 
sales volume -is inevitable, judged by the 
experience which other paint manufac- 
turers have reported. Its economy, speed, 
convenience and quality of work and ca- 
pacity to lower the cost of painting will 
assure increased consumption of paint 
and varnish products. 

The booklet of the American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, en- 
titled, “The Spray Painting Machine as 
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an Economical Factor in the reservation 
and Decoration of Structures and Prod- 
ucts,” has received wide distribution and 
has served a very useful purpose. The 
third reprint is about to be run. It is 
surprising, however, that this distribution 
was largely not among those identified 
with the manufacture of paint and var- 
nish. Your committee believes that fail- 
ure of paint manufacturers to secure a 
supply of this booklet for their office, 
factory and sales forces and for distri- 
bution to their larger customers is de- 
feating a promising opportunity for sales 
promotion which will ultimately lead to 
greater consumption. We, therefore, urge 
upon every manufacturer the advisability 
of ordering a supply of these booklets for 
such distribution without further delay. 


Notwithstanding the flourishing condi- 
tion surrounding the growing use of spray 
painting equipment, there is one tendency 
on the part of some manufacturers of 
spray equipment which your committee 
views with sincere regret since the prac- 
tice we have in mind is so inharmonious 
with the spirit of our Code of Ethics and 
the awakened business conscience, that 
is, their advertising of late which seem- 
ingly makes incredible claims of per- 
formance that are not considered at all 
representative of average conditions of 
spray painting and probably tends to mis- 
lead the public as well as the members of 
this industry, not to mention the mani- 
fest unfairness to other manufacturers of 
equipment and to other methods of paint- 
ing. In fairness to that industry, it must 
be: said that only a few factors therein 
have indulged in this unwise practice, 
and it is to be hoped that care will be ex- 
ercised in the future to truthfully and 
fairly set forth the merits of their prod- 
uct without reflecting upon their com- 
petitors whether within their own line of 
industry or identified with other methods 
of application of the products of our in- 
dustry. 


Label Directions 


The universal use of the spray system 
in automobilé painting shops throughout 
the country and other means of promot- 
ing the spray application of paints, var- 
nishes and lacquers are gradually edu- 
cating individual consumers of paints to 
the use of spray apparatus. The time is 
not far distant when every painting con- 
tractor will have his spray apparatus on 
every job, for there are many parts of 
every painting contract where the spray 
is economically necessary. Now how is 
the buyer of ready mixed paints, varnish, 
and lacquers going to know how to use 
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the contents of the cans for spray ap- 
plication? If it is true that the particu- 
lar product requires no extra thinning 
for first, second or third coats, who is 
better qualified than the manufacturer 
himself to tell this to the consumer on 
the label of the package? On the other 
hand, if spray application can be done by 
thinning for the different coats the same 
as for brush application, wouldn’t a para- 
graph to this effect be very helpful, if 
shown on the label? Each product put 
out by each manufacturer has its peculi- 
arities. Your committee suggests to our 
manufacturer members that inasmuch as 
they use the spray daily in their labora- 
tories, that they consider what each prod- 
uct bought by the general public requires 
in the proper use of it for spraying. Then 
place such information and instructions 
in their printed matter and labels to suit 
each product. 

The past few years has witnessed a 
gradually changing attitude on the part 
of a certain group who have heretofore 
opposed the use of this labor-saving de- 
vice. Aside from many verbal expres- 
sions from that quarter indicating a re- 
alization of the error in the attitude they 
have hitherto maintained, a local organ- 
izauen in a large city recommenced 
“That a conference be held between rep- 
resentatives of tue paint spray 1anufac- 
turers and members of the general execu- 
tive board in an effort to come to some 
agreement in reference to the spray. 
The board advised them they had no au- 
thority in the matter, and that the sub- 
ject would be referred to the next gen- 
eral assembly. Another significant ex- 
ample of this trend is to be found in the 
recent agreement between the Building 
Trades and the Employers’ Association 
of Cleveland, Ouio, viz:— 

No limtation shall be placed upon the amount 
of work which an employee shall perform dur- 
ing the working day, nor shall there be any 
restrictions against the use of machinery, tools, 
or labor-saving devices, nor against the use of 
any materials, raw or manufactured, except 
prison-made materials. 

Your committee regards these state- 
ments as a gratifying omen of progress 
for all interested in the manufacture, dis- 
tribution and consumption of our prod- 
ucts. An attitude of objection against 
any labor-saving device cannot be justi- 
fied and should be replaced by construc- 
tive thought and effort toward the ex- 
panding of the use of our products, more 
and more regular employment, a larger 
volume of earnings, and a greater public 
service to meet a growing and unsatisfied 
public need. Spray painting equipment 
manufacturers claim that such objections 
have not retarded sales or the use of their 
equipment. However, your committee be- 
lieves that such a change to a more pro- 
gressive attitude will unquestionably 
bring manifold benefits to the public, the 
manufacturer, distributor, contractor and 
the workmen through a more united ef- 
fort of all sections of our industry in the 
vast undeveloped but increasing potential 
market for property maintenance and 
decoration. 


Legislation 


During the past year negotiations have 
been conducted and are now pending rela- 
tive to the adoption of a satisfactory 
spray painting code in Pennsylvania and 
a slight modification of the existing spray- 
ing code in Wisconsin. Your committee 
believes that the conclusions finally reach- 
ed will be entirely satisfactory and will 
not in any way impede the use of spray 
painting equipment. In the legislative 
field there were a number of bills intro- 
duced by representatives of State or local 
painters’ organizations, also a bill in the 
senate and in the house of representa- 
tives. Generally, these bills were intro- 
duced under the guise of regulation of 
the use of so-called “Poisonous painting 
materials, turpentine, shellac, lead, ba- 
rytes, etc.” None of these bills passed; 
they were either killed or died in com- 
mittee. It is encouraging to note that 
the tenor of these bills was quite different 
from the unsound and unwise prohibitory 
type of bills introduced a few years ago, 
which strongly indicates that the objec- 
tors to spray painting are gradually be- 
coming more enlightened on the merits of 
the process. In the late bills they at- 
tempted to have regulated-only the use of 
materials which they deemed ‘Poison- 
ous,” whatever that nondescript term may 
mean, 


Your committee desires to call atten- 
tion to the report of the United States 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, on its recent investigation of 
the various fields of spray painting. The 
conclusions reached deal with materials 
which contain lead, benzol and free silica 
used in vitreous enameling, and recom- 
mend safeguards for industrial finishing 
by the spray method. The summary of 
its findings is as follows, viz:— 


The results of the investigation indicate 
that: (1) The best practices largely overcome 
the hazards of the process; (2) Most large and 
same small plants have taken no steps what- 
ever toward protection; (3) The development 
of nonpoisonous substances for lead and ben- 
zol has for most purposes reached a point 
where it is not necessary to spray materials 
containing harmful ingredients; (4) Where ma- 
terials containing benzol or lead compounds 
are used, stringent regulation should be main- 
tained; and (5) Several States have already 
adopted, or have inaugurated a definite move- 
ment to adopt, special regulations or have 
worked out a definite means of controlling the 
process and protecting the spray operators. 

In the opinion of leading spray paint- 
ing equipment manufacturers, the bu- 
reau’s report is very favorable to spray 
painting and supplies a convincing an- 
swer to much of the untruthful and per- 
nicious propaganda heretofore directed 
against it by those who know little or 
nothing of the process, but whose aim 
was to impose undue ‘degulations upon its 
use. Your committee recommends that 
the industry continue to oppose all such 
efforts and further urges that it is in 
the interest of the public and this indus- 
try to foster the use of this labor-saving 
device, whereby to cheapen the cost of the 
painting service wherever it is economical 
and practical to use it to advantage. 

In conclusion, your committee desires 
to express its appreciation for the splén- 
did co-operation given our work during 
the past year by the Spray Painting and 
Finishing Equipment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 
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Committee on Sustaining 
Membership 


Following instructions from your exec- 
utive committee, your committee on sus- 
taining memberships undertook to obtain 
subscriptions for fifty sustaining member- 
ships at $100 each, the executive commit- 
tee having concluded that this number of 
sustaining memberships was necessary in 
order that the association might be prop- 
erly financed in the year that has just 
passed, and in that connection we are 
pleased to report that we were successful 
in securing fifty-three such memberships, 
a list of which is attached. 

Your committee is pleased to report 
that in the great majority of cases these 
subscriptions were made freely and will- 
ingly, and to those who have subscribed 
we wish to express our sincere apprecia- 
tion for this co-operation. 


It is true that certain members of the 
industry have expressed themselves as 
being entirely unfavorable to this basis of 
financing the association, and have re- 
fused to subscribe to a sustaining mem- 
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bership on that ground, but we are cer- 
tain that no member of the association 
would be willing to see any of its activ- 
ities curtailed because of inadequate 
financing, and, without a further increase 
in dues, some other means must be pro- 
vided to produce the additional funds 
needed. 

Certainly the larger concerns in the in- 
dustry profit to a greater extent from the 
activities of the association than the 
smaller ones do, and it therefore does not 
seem to your committee to be at all un- 
reasonable to ask those who profit most 
from associational activities to subscribe 
to such sustaining memberships from 
year to year as the executive committee 
may consider necessary in order that the 
association may be properly financed. 


Subscriptions for Sustaining Member- 
ships 


American Can Company 
Anonymous 
Bisbee Linseed Company 1 
Continental Can Company.......-+++see+++++5 1 
Cook Paint ‘& Varnish Company......-- coat 
duPont de Nemours & Co., E. Il... 2 
Eagle-Picher Lead Company......-. cannes ie 
Felton, Sibley & CO.....-.ccecsecceeeeeeeee 1 

1 

1 

1 








Foss, Walter D.........---eees Se eewedns 
Puller & Co., W. P.....ccccvevcescseees 
General Paint Corporation.........-- 
Glidden Company......-.cccccccrcceseescces 
Grasselli Chemical Company.......-- ae wen 
Gregg, Norris B., jr. (memory of Norris B 
Gregg) .«.--- Ci Ph CA WA aS w AS Ceska eee ae mne 
Harshaw Chemical Company.....-++++-+e++ 1 
Hercules Powder Company, Inc........-+-+++ 1 
Imperial! Color Works, Inc........++++ oa ae 
Johnston Paint Company, R. F...... 2 cd ae 
Kelloge & Sons, Spencer......... i Ee OO 
Krebs Pigment & Chemical Company 1 
Louisville Varnish Company..... ie 1 
Murphy Varnish Company.......+++++> 1 








National Lead Company......-ssceeesserrene 5 
New Jersey Zinc Sales Company.....---+-+++ 5 
Patek Brothers, Inc..........+.- anaes 1 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Paint & Varnis ‘ompany 
(memory L. R. Atwood)... 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. — a 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc ckeedees oa 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc. (memory W. H. An- 
drews) ° 1 
Pratt & Lambert, In (memory J. H. Me 
Nulty) s a 1 
Pushee & Sons, In¢ a 1 
Tropical Paint & Oil Company) 1 
United States Industrial Alcohol Company... 1 
Valentine & Co ; 1 
Williams & Co., C. K 1 
Total ... 53 


Committee on Trade- 
marks 


We are more than ever “In the In- 
dustry’s Service.” Our trademark bureau 
continues to function as one of our asso- 
ciation’s most valuable activities and its 
files listing the trademarks in use in our 
industry are becoming more useful to our 
membership each year. The assemblage 
of data for our file records and supplying 
trademark information to members con- 
tinues to be the main activity of the 
bureau, and during 1929 approximately 
500 new marks were added to our rec- 
ords and 150 detailed trademark reports 
were furnished members. This brings the 
total number of trademarks listed up to 
20.500—a most comprehensive compila- 
tron, tIsting in most cases the manufac- 
turer using each mark, product on which 
mark is used, date of adoption and 
whether registered in the United States 
Patent Office. 





Supplement to 1927 Trademark Book 


During January, 1929, a supplement to 
our 1927 Trademark Book was published 
and mailed gratis to all subscribers for 
the 1927 publication. This supplement 
lists the 4,000 new marks added to the 
bureau's files since the 1927 book was 
published. 

Your committee suggests to ail mem- 
bers that if they have not already pro- 
cured copies of the trademark books that 
they immediately do _ so. The price of 
both books (1927 and 1929 supplement) 
is $3 to members. These books are not 
only valuab'e for the trademark data they 
contain, but they also serve as buyers’ 
guides and as such are the most complete 
works published. 


Legislation 
No new legislation affecting trademarks 
was reported to the committee during the 
year, nor has Congress as yet acted on 
the pending bil) to revise and clarify the 
old trademark laws. Should this bill 
come up for action or be passed in the 
forthcoming session, prompt notice will 

be given our membership. 


Re-registration of Trademarks 


Following its usual custom our trade- 
mark bureau mailed notices on September 
first to members whose United States Pat- 
ent Office registrations expire in 1930 and 
explained the procedure for renewing 
same Certificates may be renewed alt 
any time not more than six months prior 
to the expiration date and your commit- 
tee urges all members having marks ex- 
piring in 1930 to make early app/ication 
for renewal, for if renewal certificate is 
not obtained, right of exclusive use of 
mark is impaired 


Western Zone 


The addition of a Western zone mem- 
ber to your committee resulted in much 
greater interest being taken in trade- 
marks by our Pacific coast members than 
in former years, which is very gratifying 
to your committee. A trademark ques- 
tionnaire was distributed to all Western 
zone members through their local clubs 
and many new marks and o!d marks 
upon which the bureau had no _ record 
were reported. 


Editorial Service 
Each month a full page “Message” on 
trademarks has appeared in the associa- 
tion bulletin, and this publicity will be 
continued. The trade press has also co- 
operated in spreading the gospel of pro- 
tecting trademarks. 


General 

Since the establishment of the trade- 
mark bureau every annual report has 
stressed the necessity of full co-operation 
from members in promptly reporting 
new trademarks adopted, and although 
most members think of the bureau first 
and ask for a report before selecting a 
new mark, there are still many who do 
not utilize the bureau's services. To these 
members we wish to emphasize the fact 
that no other agency is as completely 
equipped to give information on trade- 


J. V. Reardon 


Chairman on Trademarks 


marks used in our industry as our own 
trademark bureau, and we urge them to 
form the habit of communicating with 
the bureau on all trademark matters 
Their requests for informatiorm will re- 
ceive prompt attention and they will find 
that our reports contain more complete 
particulars regarding similarity of other 
marks in use than they could obtain from 
iny other source Members are also 
urged to register new marks in our bu- 
reau immediately upon adoption, in order 
to establish a record of date of first use. 
This is very important in cases where 
United States Patent Office registration 
is not obtained. 

Your committee also wishes to urge 
more general use of our industry’s two 
great associational slogans, “Clean Up 
and Paint Up” and “Save the Surface 
and You Save All,” which we as members 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association are privileged to use under 
certain restrictions. These dignify our 
own individual marks and serve to tie 
each of us in more closely with two 
major association activities. 


Changes in Constitution 


And By-Laws 


President Caspar:-——-The final re- 
port now of the constitution and by 
laws committee, F. B. Cheesman, 
chairman, 

Mr. Cheesman:—Your committee begs 
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to suggest the following changes and 
additions to the constitution and by-laws 
of this association :— 

Article II, section 2 of the constitution. 
Club Membership. Insert the words, “and 
Code of Ethics,” after the word, “By- 
Laws,’’ making that portion of the para- 
graph read, “After subscribing to the 
Constitution, By-Laws and Code of Ethics 
and payment of dues.” 

I move the adoption of this. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 

Mr. Cheesman :—Article II, second 3 of 
the constitution. Insert the words, “and 
Code of Ethics,’’ after “By-Laws.” 

I move its adoption. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried ) 

Mr. Cheesman :—Article 5, section 1 of 
the by-laws. The present section 4 to 
be renumbered and a new section 4 to be 
inserted, with the heading, ‘“‘Club Program 
Committee,’’ to consist of not less than 
five members, who shall have as its chair- 
man the national president of the pre- 
vious year. The duty of this committee 
will be to prepare at the beginning of the 
fiscal year a series of five programs which 
shall be sent to each club for use by the 
club during the year. ; 

I move the adoption of that paragraph. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried. ) 

Mr. Cheesman :—Article 5, section 5. <A 
new section, to be headed, “Joint Commit- 
tee on Management Details,’’ to consist 
of the incoming president of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association as 
chairman, the outgoing president of the 
association, the incoming president of the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufac- 
turers Association, the outgoing president 
of the same association, the chairman of 
the educational bureau and the incoming 
treasurers of both associations. 

I move the adoption of this paragraph. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried. ) 

Mr. Cheesman :—Article 5, section 1 of 
the by-laws, insert under the heading of 
“Manufacturing Committee,” two new 
committees entitled, “Plastic Paint,” and 
“Spray Painting.” 

Of course it is understood that the 
president has the power to appoint as 
many members of those committees under 
the head of manufacturing committees as 
he sees fit to appoint, any number from 
two to as high as he wants to go 

I move the adoption of that paragraph. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 

Mr. Cheesman :—By instruction of the 
board of directors, the committee on con- 
stitution and by-laws are requested to put 
under the by-laws the new code of ethics, 
adopted at this convention, which wil! 
then become part of the by-laws of the 
association, 

I move the adoption of that paragraph. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried. ) 

Mr. Cheesman:—I move you, sir, the 
adoption of the entire report as a 
whole. 

(The motion was seconded and 
curried.) 7 

President Caspar:—Thank you, Mr. 
Cheesman, 

Are there any committee chairmen 
at this time who care to report upon 
any subject or any matters pertain- 
ing to their report? 

Mr. Calman: While a great many 
things are presented to our conven- 
tion, the members of our executive 
committee and to our officers at work 
in our interests during the year and 
while they are in session here and 
they have taken a number of actions, 
the details, perhaps, of which have 
not been reported here, I think we 
want to stand behind our executive 
committee and our officers for all 
they have done in our interest, and 
I move that all actions, appoint- 
ments and resolutions of the execu- 
tive committee and board of direc- 
tors for the year just closing, as well 
as all matters acted upon by the 
convention be hereby ratified and ap- 
proved. 

(The motion was seconded and 
carried.) 

President Caspar:—I now recognize 
Mr. Wilkinson. 





Appreciation and Thanks 


Mr. Wilkinson:—Every president 
of our association in the past has 
contributed something to the progress 
of our mutual interests, and I am fully 
of the belief that those that have 
been unfortunate in not being able 
to attend this meeting are missing it 
very keenly, but yet we do not want 
to be unmindful of their past inter- 
ests and their present thoughfulness 
which I know they have for us; I 
therefore move you that we send to 
each of the past presidents who are 
not in attendance a telegram of 
esteem and regard for them 

Mr. Robinette:—I second the mo- 
tion. 

(The motion was voted upon and 
earried.) 

Mr. Wilkinson:—The obvious is not 
always apparent and we have be- 
come year after year accustomed to 
having arrangements made for us at 
our mee*‘ngs that have each year sur- 
passed ti.e other in one or more re- 
gards, and I think it has been very 
easy and natural for us to accept 
these things as a matter of course, 
but when one observes a little bit 
close to the arrangements leading up 
to the annual meetings, they cannot 
help feeling that there is an infini- 
tude of pain, effort, worry and anxiety 
toward providing these programs and 
meetings and speakers and entertain- 
ment, 





We must take some special recog- 
nition of this work that has been 
done, and because of that I wish to 
offer a resolution of appreciation for 
this vast amount of work that has 
been prepared for us, recognizing on 
the entertainment committee—Mr. 
and Mrs. Fletcher W. Rockwell, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles F. Walden, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. A. Flynn, D. M. Tobey, R. 
W. Emerson, Mr. and Mrs. W. R. 
Morpeth, chairman and hostess; for 
the golf committee work—W. H. Tay- 
lor, Harold Rowe, M. G. Magnuson, 
Walter McGhee, chairman; to those 
gentlemen who have favored us with 
their addresses and contributed in 
other ways to the program—Granville 
M. Breinig, Thomas J. McFadden, 
Paul W. Wilson, Dr. Julius Klein, 
Rev. W. Coleman Nevils, Carl Rup- 
precht. 

Also we include in that the staff of 
the hotel who have done the very 
best they could to take care of this 
large attendance. 

Then also our appreciation of 
thanks to the publicity and press 
committee consisting of W. R. Me- 
Comb and H. M. Howard as chair- 
man, and very ably assisted by Barry 





C. K. Shannon 


Secretary of the Convention 


Meglaughlin, one of the newer mem- 
bers of the association staff in New 
York. 

President Caspar:—We are very 
glad to have those resolutions, Mr. 
Wilkinson. 

(The resolutions were unanimously 
adopted.) 

President Caspar:—I want to make 
one more appeal in behalf of the en- 
tertainment committee and of our 
registration bureau. I hope all that 
are here will register. 

We will now have the final report 
of the nominating committee, Mr. 
Robinette, chairman. 


Nominations and Election 


Mr. Robinette :—Since the reading of 
the preliminary report of the nominating 
committee this morning, we have two ad- 
ditions, which I will explain later. 

Directors to serve for three years :— 

Birmingham, W. A. Currie. 
Chicago, John R. MacGregor. 
Columbus, W. B. Peters. 
Dayton, L. H. Vinson. 
Indianapolis, W. H. Gerke. 
Memphis, M. G. Heins. 
Minneapolis, S. O. Sorenson. 
Nebraska, G. C. Cunningham. 
Portland, Waren M. Thorsen. 
Rochester, Harry Suskind. 
St. Louis, P. C. Frayser. 
Savannah, R. L. Clancy. 

Individual member, George Hender- 
son, Montreal. 
Individual member, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Henry Jones, 


By virtue of the fact that two present 
directors have been nominated in other 
capacities, and on the assumption that 
they will be elected, I am informed that 
their resignations as directors have been 
handed to their respective clubs. Con- 
sequently, we are including in the final 
report of the nominating committee the 
nomination for the unexpired term of 
director in the Louisville club, which has 
been held by Mr. Kurfees, the name of 
EK. H. Hancock, and the same in connec- 
tion with the New York club—in place 
of Mr. Chatfield, who was the director 
from that club, we are nominating J. 
W Robson. 

For member of the executive commit- 
tee, three-year term, D. W. Figgis. 

For treasurer, Charles J. Roh. 

Vice-presidents :— 

Canadian zone, A. W. Poole, Toronto, 

Central zone, E. R. Hoag, Detroit. 

Eastern zone, Horace Felton, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Southern zone, J. F. Kurfees, Louis- 
ville, 

Western zone, J. G. Reynolds, San 
Francisco. 

For your president, H. S. Chatfield, 
New York. 

President Caspar:—Are there any 


other nominations? 


What is your pleasure? 
Mr, Calman:—I move the secretary 
be instructed to cast one ballot for the 
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nominees as read by the chairman of 
the nominating committee. 


(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 


President Caspar:—I am very happy 
to announce that the election is unani- 
mous. I now have the pleasure of ap- 
pointing two ex-presidents, Mr. Keister 
and Mr. Cheesman, to kindly escort the 
president-elect to the chair, so I can 
hit him with the gavel. 

(President-Elect Chatfield was es- 
corted to the chair.) 


Mr. Chatfield Inaugurated 


President Caspar:—Mr. Chatfield— 
Chatty, as I know you—I want to con- 
gratulate you. I want to congratulate 
the convention. I want to congratulate 
the association. It is a great honor 
that has been thrust upon you today. 
I have experienced it myself. I predict 
for you a very busy year. I predict for 
you a year of great pleasure, and I pre- 
dict for the association a year of great 
‘constructive accomplishment. It is 
certainly a pleasure to turn over the 
gavel to a friend of twenty-five years— 
twenty-six years’ standing—how many 
do you say? 

President-Elect Chatfield:—-Name _ the 
number, and I will stand for it. 

My dear old “Ex’”—an “Ex” is a used 
to was but an is not—now I will call 
you Mr. Ex-President, and ladies and 
gentlemen of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, I think I can say 
without fear of contradiction that I have 
probably seen as many presidents come 
up here and accept this nomination as 
any man in the room. 

I don’t believe there is anyone here 
who appreciates the seriousness of this 
situation more than I do, not seriousness 
from the point of view which you might 
think, because I am not one bit afraid 
of the work, but any man who assumes 
this office, following the leaders of this 
industry whom you all know, who has 
seen this trade organization grow from 
a very, very small but enthusiastic or- 
ganization, when we had to take turns 
being secretary without salary, to ar- 
rive at the point of importance at which 
it has, when the name of this associa- 
tion behind any proposition in which our 
government or any department has any- 
thing to do means more than any trade 
organization in the United States, must 
view the responsibility with seriousness. 
We have been complimented by all the 
big organizations on the _ constructive 


(The joint session of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association and 
American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association was convened at 
10:15 a. m., October 16, in the May- 
flower Hotel. Elliot S. Phillips, presi- 
dent of the American Paint and Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ Association, pre- 
sided.) 

Chairman Phillips:—For the first 
time in the history of our industry we 
are all assembled here in a joint ses- 
sion of the members of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association and 
the American Paint and Varnish Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, and in behalf 
of the officials, directors and members 
of the American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association, I wish to 
take this opportunity of extending very 
hearty greetings to our fellow asso- 
ciate members in the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, and as- 
sure them that we are more than glad 
to be assembled with them here this 
morning. 

The purpose of this joint session is 
to present to both associations at the 
same time the joint reports of the joint 
committees of the two associations. 
By so doing, we are eliminating from 
our individual meetings the duplication 
that existed under the old system and 
giving each association more time for 
discussion on some of the more vital 
problems of the industry, and, inci- 
dentally, also more time to listen to 
addresses of the type that Dr. Thorp 
so ably presented to the manufactur- 
ers’ association yesterday. 

We trust that you are all going to 
welcome this change and enjoy this 
joint session. During the session there 
will be several matters brought up 
before the convention which will re- 
quire a vote by the convention. In 
voting we are going to ask you to vote 
in unison. If there are any dissenting 
votes, it is possible that we will have 
to call for a vote by the association, 
but we don’t believe that that is going 
to be necessary, and we won't cross 
that bridge until we come to it. 

In conducting this meeting it is my 
privelege, Mr. Caspar, in behalf of the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association, to invite you, as 
the presiding of er of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, to 
take the post of honor and conduct 
this meeting. Mr. Caspar. 

(Charles J. Caspar then assumed the 
chair.) 

Chairman Caspar:—In behalf of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation, I wish to thank the American 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation for the opportunity accorded 
our association to meet with you. It is 


an indication of the thought that is 
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ideas that our association has put over, 
whether it is in traffic, tariff, whatever 
line of action you want to go at. 


With that thought in mind and fol- 
lowing the leaders that have been here— 
I could mention them all the way down 
—a man who assumes this position and 
expects to outshine those men at the head 
of the biggest industrial organization of 
the country is very liable to bite off more 
than he can chew. 


I believe this to be the greatest honor 
in the paint, oil and varnish industry. 
I know there are lots of future pres- 
idents right here in the room, and I want 
to say that any man who assumes this 
honor can be sure of one thing, that 
whatever he attempts to build, whatever 
constructive ideas he produces, whatever 
theories he may lead the association up 
to, he starts on a foundation as solid 
as any concrete foundation, as solid as 
anything that could ever be built. He 
comes in here with an organization so 
near perfect that he can start imme- 
diately with courage. 

I will feel somewhat handicapped for 
the first few months without the able 
issistance not only of one whom I consider 
the best executive secretary of any or- 
ganization but in addition to that, a 
close personal friend, George V. Hor- 
gan. I had a letter from him yesterday 
asking me not to think of him as an ill 
man. He is leaving on Saturday for the 
Southwest to recuperate. He said, ‘“‘Dear 
Old Chatty:—Write or telegraph me 
every day if there is anything you want 
to know.” The mere fact that he is go- 
ing to be approximately two thousand 
miles away from the New York office 
doesn’t mean that his heart and brain 
won’t be there. But with the very able 
lieutenants that I spoke of, I am sure 
we will get along all right. We can get 
in touch with George, and Miss Brown 
is there, who knows the game. For- 
tunately, I have been in it so long and 
it is right near my office, right in the 
same city. That may be some help dur- 
ing this period of Mr. Horgan’s absence, 
which won’t be long. 

There is nothing more I can say to you 
except if there is any one problem in this 
association that requires the personal and 
undivided attention of the president, this 
little hand that has pulled the leathers 
over big hunters for the last fifty-five 
years will hold on to that theory just as 
strong and with just as much determina- 
tion and is going up to the very last jump 
over the last hurdle in the race with as 
much courage and strength as the first 
I thank you! 


I would like to call on the vice-presi-- 


dents if they are here. A. W. Poole, of 
the Canadian zone, Toronto. 
E. R. Hoag, Detroit, Central zone. 


Other Officers Installed 


E. R. Hoag:—I appreciate very much 
this honor of being eiected vice-president 
of the Central zone. I likewise appreciate 
that there are certain responsibilities that 
go with this office. However, I shall try 
to measure up to the requirements of the 
work. I want to do something to per- 
petuate the success of this great organ- 
ization. I feel that it will be a pleasure 
to work with President Chatfield, and I 
want to contribute, if I can, something 
toward the success of your administra- 
tion. 

President Chatfield:—Eastern zone, Hor- 
ace Felton of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Felton:—One cannot help appreciat- 
ing the honor which is implied in elec- 
tion to this office. I have known and 
admired President Chatfield for the com- 
paratively short space of fifteen years. I 
shall be very close to his elbow in Phila- 
delphia, and anything which he asks me 
to do I shall carry out to the very best 
of my ability. Thank you. 

President Chatfield: —The Southern 
zone, J. F. Kurfees, of Louisville. 

J. F. Kurfees:—One of the fun-makers 
we have in this country who makes the 
first page said that he didn’t know why 
the big banks had so many vice-presi- 
dents, that the United States was the 
biggest business in the world and it only 
had one vice-president, and that he had 
nothing to do. Now if the vice-presi- 
dents of this great association have noth- 
ing to do, I am sure I can fill my job to 
the satisfaction of everyone here. 

Seriously, Mr. Chatfield, or President 
Chatfield, if there is anything that can 
be done on our side of the line, that the 
vice-president can do in the Southern 
zone, I assure you of my very best efforts 
to do that. 

President Chatfield:—Mr. Kurfees, I 
know it. I have known you for a good 
many years and I know you are always 
with me. 

J. G. Reynolds, of the Western zone, 
San Francisco. (Not present.) 

I am going to call on the directors. I 
would like to have them stand up as I 
call their names. If they would like to 
say a word, we would be glad to have 
them do so:— 

Mr. Currie of Birmingham. (Not pres- 
ent.) 

Mr. MacGregor of Chicago. 

Mr. Peters of Columbus. 

Mr. Vinson of Dayton. (Not present.) 

Mr. Gerke of Indianapolis. (Not pres- 
ent.) 

Mr. Heins of Memphis. (Not present.) 

Mr. Sorenson of Minneapolis. (Not 
present.) 

Mr. Cunningham of Nebraska. Not 
present.) 

Mr. Thorsen of Portland. (Not present.) 


Joint Session, Wednesday Forenoon 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association and American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association 


running in the minds of your execu- 
tives that we reduce to the minimum 
the reading of reports. It is well 
understood that the reports are here, 
available for those who are interested. 
We need your help and co-operation to 
expedite this joint session. We hope 
you will like it, and we trust that it 
will be successful. However, it is 
wholly within your hands to make 
it so. 

The first order of business will be 
the presentation of the code of ethics, 
and I will ask President Phillips to 
take the chair. 

(Mr. Phillips assumed the chair.) 

Mr. Caspar:—I think you are all 
familiar with the fact that the cus- 
tody of the code of ethics, which is 
identical for both associations, is in 
the hands of the presidents of both 
associations. Mr. Phillips and myself 
have conferred upon this subject sev- 
eral times during the year, with the 
thought of broadening the code, and 
we now present our report. 

(Mr. Caspar then proceeded to read 
the report referred to, which follows.) 


‘ ° ‘ 

Committee on Code of 

. ° 
Ethics 

Your presidents have held several cons 
ferences during the year, to consider the 
advisability of extending our code, and 
it is well to here register that the codes 
adopted by both the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association and the Amer- 
ican Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association are identical, and it is our 
belief that there is every good reason 
they should be identical. 

One of the real constructive and help- 
ful accomplishments of our associations 
was the adoption and acceptance of our 
code of ethics, adopted by the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association at the 
thirty-sixth annual convention, held in 
Chicago, October 18, 1923, and adopted 
by the American Paint and Varnish Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, November, 1923. 

A request was made this year through- 
out the various clubs of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association that 
the code be read at the next regular 
meeting of the club, and generous re- 
sponse was made and many favorable 
comments reached your committee that 
the practice be continued, and we so 
recommend to the incoming president of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation, 

We urge recognition of this splendid 
decalog of our industry, that our chief 
interest may lie in the influence the code 
can and does exert as a standard of 
practice, 

What we have a right to fear is that 
traditional customs can create standards 
of practice that are unethical, and these 
standards are far more diffieult to cor- 


rect than is a practice or custom that 
is ethical. 

Our associations have a definite code 
of ethics which is not an unwritten code 
of honor, but a blazing document that 
shines by day and by night as one of 
the greatest beacons our industry pos- 
sesses. We all wish to respect and observe 
it. None would care to have it cast 
aside as a piece of hypocrisy and prosaic 
legislation. 

Conduct is the cause of certain effects. 
Those effects may be good—they may 


be bad. If for good, then the conduct 
is ethical. If bad, the conduct is un- 
ethical. 


We believe there is need for further 





L. P. Nemzek 


Chairman on Flax Development 


extension of our code of ethics and rec- 
ommend the following changes and addi- 
tions :— 

(New paragraph to replace present para- 
graph 5.) 

(5) To recognize the right of employees to 
use all honorable and reasonable efforts to 
better their conditions, but to refrain from 
directly or indirectly soliciting or bidding 
for the services of the employee of another 
member. 

(New paragraph.) 

(6) To recognize that only when an employee 
shall take the initiative shall we have the 
right to negotiate with such an employee of 
anot#er member. 

(New paragraph.) 

(7) To refrain from the unethical practice 
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“5% Suskind of Rochester. (Not pres- 
ent. 

Mr. Frayser of St. Louis. 

Mr. Clancy of Savannah. (Not present.) 

S Henderson of Montreal. (Not pres- 
ent. 

Mr. Jones of Spokane. (Not present.) 

Executive committeemen. I wonder if 
you people here know Dudley Figgis. 
Stand up, Dudley, like a good boy, so 
everyone Can see you. 

Mr. Figgis:—My personal feeling is that 
this is a great mistake. It is a poor place 
for a past president to talk. I will be 
very glad indeed to be of any service not 
only to you personally but to the associa- 
tion, and I appreciate the honor. 

President Chatfield: — Treasurer-elect 
Roh. Make a nice little speech and tell 
them how you are going to help me and 
keep me from spending all the money. 

Mr. Roh:—It was mighty easy to serve 
under Past-president Keister because he 
was 3,000 miles away. Then I found the 
job was a little harder when Charlie Cas- 
par took over the reins because he was 
only a few miles away, but now with our 
friend ‘‘Chatty”’ on the job, from the way 
he handles that gavel I am looking for- 
ward to things. e 

President Chatfield:—I don’t think 
there is any more business ‘o attend to. 

Mr. Frayser:—It just occurs to me 
that during the past year death has 
taken from us one of our members 
whom we all knew very well and who 
has rendered outstanding service to the 
association, Cummings C. Clark, and 
his passing has brought grief to Allen 
W. Clark, who has long been associated 
with this association and its work. It 
seems it would be in order at this time 
to take some recognition of that. 

President Chatfield: —I am very glad, 
Mr. Frayser, that you mentioned that. 
I am going to ask someone to offer a 
resolution that the secretary can tele- 
graph to Allen W. Clark tonight. 

_Mr. Bennett:—If it is in order at this 
time I suggest it might be a nice thing 
to send greetings of the convention to 
Mr. Horgan. 


President Chatfield:—That was one 
of the first things I was going to do 
when I got out of this room. In the 
meantime, I am going to ask the reso- 
lutions committee to prepare suitable 


resolutions to be telegraphed to Allen 
Clark tonight. * . 


The first meeting of the executive 


committee will be held in room 930 
in this hotel at 5.30. 


_ (The final business session was ad- 
journed at 5 o'clock, October 17.) 


of taking in exchange the paints, varnishes 
or other kindred products of another manu- 
a ae or dealer. 

da paragraph 5 now made pa 

(8) To adhere faithfully to ee ale eae 
duct herein set forth and to inspire our fellow 
members to do likewise, believing that the 
Golden Rule is the only safe guide of conduct 
in the relations among men. 

(9) Any violation of thig code shall be 
referred by the President of the *National 
Paint, Oil & Varnish Association, Inc., to the 
Executive Committee for consideration and 
action, 

Mr. Caspar:—I move the adoption of 
the report. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Cornish, was put to a vote, and carried 
unanimously. Mr. Caspar then resumed 
the chair.) - 

Chairman Caspar:—The next order 
of business is flax development, L. P. 
Nemzek, chairman. As you all know, 
we lost the services of that valiant 
leader of ours in flax development, Mr. 
Nolan, during the past year, and Mr. 
Nemzek very graciously and very 
kindly consented to follow through for 
at least the present year. I know we 
are all interested in flax development 
and what it means to the industry, and 
I take great pleasure at this time in 
presenting Mr. Nemzek and ask him 
to present his report. 

(Mr. Nemzek then read the report on 
Flax Development as follows.) 


Committee on Flax 
Development 


For the first time in many years this 
committee’s report is presented by some 
one other than our dear departed friend, 
Charles T. Nolan, who took such a keen 
interest in flax development and to whom 
in a large measure is due the credit for 
what has been accomplished in the con- 
tinuance of flax production in the United 
States. It is the results of his efforts 
that are reflected in this report. The 
effect of the solid groundwork he laid 
will be evident to the paint and varnish 
industry’s benefit in the Northwest’s pro- 
duction of flaxseed for many years to 
come, 

A brief statement of the purpose of the 
flax development committee will bear 
repetition. It is to improve and to en- 
large the production of flaxseed in the 
United States that the industries con- 
suming linseed oil may have a dependable 
¢smestic supply of the raw material. It 
1x not to be expected nor may it be re- 
garded as desirable that our linseed oil 
requirements be met in full by domestic 
production of flaxseed. The interest of 
linseed oil consumers in our country may 
best ‘be protected in the long run if our 
annual domestic production of flaxseed 
be somewhat less than the total domestic 
consuming requirements. Such a situa- 

*To read, ‘“‘American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association’’ in code of the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association. 
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tion will tend to make flaxseed growing 
profitable to our farmers and result in 
eliminating from their minds the skepti- 
cism with which they still continue to 
regard flax as a regular crop, due to 
many unsatisfactory experiences in the 











































The functions of the flax development 
committee are to have a close relation- 
ship existing between the consumers of 
linseed oil and the American flaxseed pro- 
ducers through the officials of State agri- 
cultural colleges and experimental sta- 
tions. For continuing and increasing the 
success of the flax development committee 
work and to make its work effective that 
relationship must have the reinforcement 
of the utmost confidence of the flaxseed 
farmers and the agricultural college and 
experiment station officials in the com- 
mittee representing the industries con- 
suming linseed oil as also the industry 
manufacturing linseed oil. Not only finan- 
cial support but other manner of support 
and service is rendered by the flax de- 
velopment committee to the agricultural 
institutions of the Northwestern States 
and, indirectly, to the flaxseed producers. 

Due to some very good work which 
was done by the State colleges in the 
Northwest through timely circulars and 
bulletins and by short flax talks over the 
radio, the 1929 flaxseed acreage was in- 
creased to 3,092,000 acres, as compared 
with 2,831,000 reported for the same date 
1928, and the final figures for 1928 of 
2,721,000 acres. 

The 1929 acreage would have been still 
greater if the serious drought conditions 
during the latter part of the planting sea- 
son had not developed. There was avail- 
able a good supply of seed which had 
been tested and reported on by the sta- 
tions. The availability of high quality 
germinating flaxseed reserved for sow- 
ing is just one of the results of the com- 
mittee’s work in past years of taking the 
initiative in the direction of having ample 
supplies of flaxseed for sowing the follow- 
ing season. 

During the agricultural season this year 
in our Northwestern States, conditions 
on the whole were most unfavorable to 
flaxseed production. The lack of moisture 
Was unusual and unprecedented. The few 
local showers which came resulted in a 
very spotty crop condition. While fair 
crops were obtainable in certain sections, 
adjoining counties and even parts of the 
same county produced crops varying from 
fair to failure. The conditions this year 
were a direct reversal of those existing in 
1928, when the flax crop suffered severely 
due to excessive moisture accompanied by 
high temperatures, which, among other 
things, developed that year what is called 
“red” or “flax rust.” 

Drought conditions were so serious in 
many sections of the flax growing districts 
that the final production figures will show 
a big decrease in production compared 
with 1928, despite this year’s increased 
acreage. In most sections of the flax 
growing area the rainfall was only one- 
third of the normal amount. The growing 
season was the driest on record. The 
conditions this year are just another ex- 
ample of the uncertainties which the 
farmer faces in maintaining anything like 
a uniform annual production. 


Under normal conditions with the in- 
creased acreage, the 1929 crop would have 
been well over 50 percent of our domestic 
requirements. Without the industry’s 
consistent effort of past years to increase 
flax production, the crop under conditions 
existing this summer might very easily 
have been only one-third of what it actu- 
ally is. 

The following data show the world’s 
flaxseed production, United States flax 
acreage, production consumption and per- 
centage production of total consump- 
tion: 
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which a crop is subjected is one of the 
important problems confronting the agri- 
culturist. It is particularly true of the 
flax crop, and the results obtained are 
distinctly noteworthy. While substantial 
progress has been made, none of the vari- 
eties is all that may be desired. Greater 
resistance to wilt, to rust, larger seeded 
varieties, maturing sufficiently early, 
yielding more and producing higher per- 
centage of oil are still being sought. 


Many questions still remain unan- 
swered; many problems are yet to be 









Percent 
World U. 8. *U. S. -production 
production. production. consumption. of total 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. consumption. 
72,414, 000 25,319, 000 2 1,686 116.0 
83,891,000 29, 284, 880 3 116.2 
110,455,000 27,300,510 102.5 
107,743, WOU 23,400,534 23,591,338 99.2 
100,458, 000 28,477,753 22,429, 991 127.0 
88,165,000 25,576, 146 18,853,668 135.7 
102, 960,000 25,851,000 21,477,135 120.4 
100,850,000 25, 805,000 25,417,799 101.5 
100, 820,000 19,513,000 24,732,003 78.9 
So ‘ 12,718,000 4 29,961 51.4 
19,370,000 73.4 
28,073,000 85.8 
17,853,000 68.2 
94,559,000 13,749,000 24,077,121 57.1 
103,287,000 1,387,000 14,030, 000 28,441,013 - 49.3 
$2,161,000 1,474,000 14,296, 000 26,252,672 54.5 
41,063,000 1,984,000 9,164,000 22,052,312 41.6 
61,821,000 13,369, 000 21,737,020 61.5 
61,692,000 7,256,000 31,962,304 22.7 
87,964,000 10,774,000 27,517,012 39.2 
83,288, 000 8,029, 000 30,507,834 26.3 
102,800,000 10,375,000 33,806,000 30.7 
122,500,000 17,429,000 35,529, 000 49.1 
132,667,000 31,547,000 40,996,000 77.0 
15 .000 22,424,000 39,716,000 66.5 
142,389,000 18,592,000 40,136,000 46.3 
157,183,000 24,270,000 41,795,000 58.1 
Se cebee 19,321,000 .40, 609, 000 47.6 
Gute eee $16,600,000 £ 42,000,000 39.5 








* Calculated from production imports and exports—not considering seed requirements. 
+ Russia not included. In 1915 Russia produced about 18 percent of reported world produrc- 


tion of flaxseed. 


t Government estimate as of October 1, 1929. This estimate appears to be too high. Numer- 


ous observers state that the crop will not exceed 15,000,000 bushels. Due to the very spotty con-. 


dition, even approximately accurate estimates of the domestic crop are virtually impossible. 


§ Not available. 
© Estimated. 


The trend of flaxseed production in the 
United States is best shown by the fol- 
lowing five-year averages, beginning with 
1901 :— 


BTR BB a cccccscccctcccccccces 26,756,535 bushels 
SPUN 6c cen ces shu ceeeesees 21,892,625 bushels 
Gowc's pee c@sessecev se 18,615,000 bushels 
Bs 660s esd vic cdceccesece 10,971,800 bushels 
BAe ss 6 bution seseeudes 17,960,800 bushels 
WBSS-EB. c cccccccccescescecces 20,727,300 bushels 


The first four figures show the definite 
trend downward that flaxseed production 
took in this country up to 1920. From 
that point on the figures show the prog- 
ress that has been made in bringing the 
crop back to a point more nearly meet- 
ing our requirements, 

The problems of the flaxseed farmer 
and the difficulties met with in produc- 
tion of flaxseed that science and research 
may solve and remove are receiving the 
continued study of the agricultural scien- 
tists and experts throughout the flaxseed 
territory. 

Development of new crop varieties to 
cope with the ever changing conditions to 


solved; new problems continually arise. 
The future, however, is brighter in the 
knowledge of the accomplishments of the 
past. In each of the four important 
northwestern flax producing States, flax 
work this season conducted by scientists, 
agronomists, extension or field workers 
has been intensively carried on in co-oper- 
ation with the flax producing farmers. 


Some years ago the committee pre- 
sented some linseed oil statistics covering 
production, consumption and stocks which 
aroused a great deal of interest, and 
favorable comment, These statistics have 
been brought up to date and are a part 
of this report as a matter of informa- 
tion and for the ready future reference 
of those interested. 


The consumption of 33,200,515 gallons 
of linseed oil in the United States for the 
second quarter of 1929 was the greatest 
on record for any three-month period. 
It was nearly 10 percent greater than for 
the same three months of 1928. Official 
figures are not yet available for the third 
quarter, but such advance information as 
we have indicates another increase in 
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Linseed Oil Statistics 
——_—_— Ca lo ns ——_ - —_ ———- — 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Stocks, September GO...... 2.0. cceeescerceeereeere 9, 280,150 9,204,786 12,220,043 7,569,771 11,524,879 14, 295,049 15,628,219 16,170,176 
Production, October, November, Decenmber........ 18,337,021 21,167,065 22,074,637 28,260,485 29,065,618 27,532,806 31,739,481 27,503,084 
Imports, October, November, December.......++-- 4,895,398 478,160 74,723 21,210 247,858 34,087 14,126 1,486 
TWOtals .oesccccce sbucdheeceed can Seasnene* Goose 32,512,569 30,850,011 34,369,408 35,851,466 40,838,355 41,861,892 47,381,826 43,674,746 
Less stocks, December 31........-+-eseeeeeeereeee 16,452,150 10,873,405 12,995,289 14, 269,145 20, 752, 266 23,213,126 25,805, 862 21,033,913 
Coneumption, October, November, December...... 16,060,419 19,976,606 21,374,114 21,582,321 20,086,089 18,648,766 21,575,964 22,640,833 
Increase, Increase, Increase, Decrease, Decrease, Increase, Increase, 
24.4% 7% -97% 6.93% 7.15% 13.57% 4.93% 
Over 1921. Over 1922. Over 1923. Under 1924. Under 1925. Over 1926. Over 1927. 
ED, gcc ccwncaeesucesvescteenes sescetonve 91,646 2117 49,250 94,529 62,854 
4 192: 1925. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Stocks, December 31, 1921.......+-.+eseeeeeereees 16,462,150 10,873,405 14,269,145 23,213,126 25,805,862 21,033,913 
Production, January, February, March.........-- 16,658,791 20,686,449 30,075, 762 26,954,974 29,833,408 26,683,030 
Imports, January, February, March........+-.++-+ 6,090, 297 25,2535 691,002 45,166 10,962 28,763 
eee ieteuncdawansnassssdacendannse 39,201,238 31,585,109 36,699,920 45,035,909 47,269,479 50,213,266 55,650,233 47,745,706 
Less stocks, March 31...--..--+sseereereeesceees 20,700,310 9,550,571 11,701,822 20,151,498 25,389,492 27,509,194 31,668,958 24,191,812 
Consumption, January, February, March...... eeees 18,500,928 22,084,538 24,998,098 24, 884, 411 21 879,987 22,704,072 "23,981,275 23,553,894 
Increase, Increase, Decrease, Decrease, Increase, Increase, Decrease, 
19. 1% 13.5% A5% 12.07% 3.77% 5.638% 1.78% 
Over 1922. Over 1923. Under 1924. Under 1925. Over 1926. Over 1927. Under 1928. 
I cence cccaseenceende Ee eae na 83,794 107,632 87,191 90, 886 64,194 91,400 ae 
Pe, BE Bh oon cc cesses cesevccnecteceetesses 20,700,310 9,550,571 11,701,822 25,389,492 27,509,194 31,668,958 24,191,812 
Production, April, May, June..........-+seeeeees 9,379,827 23,768,970 23,491 19 22,297,616 23,937,628. 24,545,014 
Imports, April, May, June........se.eeeereereeces 9,056,623 3,471,923 102,672 3 51,820 5,991 855,340 
tn. tee ee ease phe cae inne a hese .--. 89,136,760  36,.791.464 35, 296, 088 , 43,632,626 46,121,940 49,858,630 5 
SUMO, na cts cnconst tase sevecseesee 12,937,904 10,860,436 9,916,271 16,918, 400 17,140,873 20,350,451 16,391,651 
Consumption, April, May, June 26,198, 856 25,931,028 25,379,817 26,714,217 28,981,076 29, 508, 179 "30,375,056 83, 200.515 
Decrease, Decrease, Increase, Increase, Increase, Increase, 
% 2.1% 8.48% 1.82% 2.94% 9.30% 
Under 1922. Under 1923. Over 1925. Over 1926. Over 1927. Over 1928. 
I ee 80, 228 110,108 1 84,335 79,904 —«GA,TI2,—st« VD 
Stocks, June 30........+.... AE BS a oe 12,937,904 10, 860,436 16,918,409 17,140,873 20,350,451 25.907,.58)  iccccce 
Production, July, August, September............. 13,806,601 20,609,126 19,507,507 23,207,580 22,569, 863 18,918,488  ...... 
Imports, July, August, September.........-...++. 3,592,359 2,174,327 . 58,235 46,458 15,078 4,685 
Dt ns cumehuchbeOeN des s0s #0 ee beceeesess 30,396, 864 33,643,889 30 130,101 46,484,151 40,394,911 “44,160,689 aeaes ; 
Less stocks, September 30........--...++seeceeees 9,204,786 : 7.569,771 11,524,879 14,295,049 TE FTTE he cece 
Consumption, July, August, September........... . 21,192,078 21,423,846 22,610,380 24,959,272 26,099,862 27,307,173 27,990,513 ae 
Increase, Increase, Increase Increase, Increase, Increase, : , 
1.1% 5.5% 10.4% 4.57% 4.62% ' 2.50% 
Over 1922. Over 1928. Over 1924. Over 1925. Over 1926. Over 1927. 
BEmpOrta oc cccccscccccsevcccers cnoeneseakestens 104,153 95,255 94,857 91,505 144,303 70,777 Soe )—~—é‘—s— wc wn 
12 months’ consumption—In gallons...++...6..++- . 81,952,281 89,366,018 94,362,359 98,140,221 97,047,014 98,168,190 108,922,808 ...... 
ne. |. \. « antage Vee kseeeb ee ee enee és 32,780,912 35,746,405 37,744,944 39,256,088 38,818,806 39,267,276 41,569,123  ...... 
Increase, Increase, Increase, Decrease, Increaée, Increase, 
9% 5.8% 4% 1.1% 1.15% 5.86% 
Over 1922. Over 1928. Over 1924. Under 1926. Over 1926. Over 1927. 
Quantity of flaxseed crushed in the U.S.A, bs 
domestic and foreign origin........-.+++. 23,275,994 33.805. 786 35,528,213 40,783, 250 39,738,678 40,136,007 41,796,357 
U.S.A. crop for the ye@rs...+-.eeeseeeeeees ee 1921-22. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 
Pee 8 FN NS a meet 1,108,000 1,113,000 2,014,000 3,469,000 3,078,000 2,907,000 2,837,000 
ae ai Gite Ma Oe 8,029,000 10,375,000 17,060,000 31,547,000 22,424,000 19,385,000 25,847,000 —i.... e 
Less, SOWING SUPPlY....- ccc cecereecesseneers 95, 000 1,260,000 2,168,000 1,924,000 1,816,000 1,773,000 i 
For consumption, bushels... PN Pie 7.834 000 9,115,000 14,892,000 29,623,000 20,608,000 17,562,000 24,146,000 Bes 
Flaxseed imported (in bushels) calendar years..... 1922. 1923 1924. 192% 1926 1927. 1928 
SORE, sg nenaann 862 00ed eee tacnGseeeeeeens se 14,913,000 24,332,000 16,589,000 16,510,000 22,316,000 21,820,000 17,598,000 





consumption over 1928, with everyting 
pointing to the consumption of linseed oil 
in 1929 establishing a new high record. 


The decrease in domestic production 
has naturally created unusual] interest in 
the crops of other countries, chiefly the 
Argentine, which for years has produced 
more than half of all the flaxseed. Un- 
fortunately, weather conditions in the 
Argentine have also been very unfavor- 
able. 

The germination of the new crop was 
retarded by serious lack of rains during 
July and August. Drought conditions ex- 
tended well into September. The drought 
interfered with sowings, resulting in esti- 
mated reductions of about 15 percent in 
the acreage compared with last year, be- 
sides materially affecting prospective 
yields. Since the second week of Sep- 
tember there have been good rains in all 
linseed provinces. While too late to bring 
the crop back to normal, they came in 
time to check further losses. 


Your committee wishés to reiterate its 
expressions in previous annual reports of 
wppreciation of the financial support by 
loyal and regular subscribers, and like- 
wise wishes to appeal to the many who 
do not contribute yet unquestionably re- 
ceive the benefit of the work and achieve- 
ments of those in the Northwest who 
through your committee are of immeasur- 
able help to everyone. 


In concluding this report, the commit- 
tee wishes to avail itself of the oppor- 
tunity to express its appreciation of the 
wholesome and intense interest taken in 
continued flax production by the officials 
and scientists of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and those of the 
agricultural colleges, stations and exten- 
sion workers of our Northwestern flax- 
seed producing States. 


Discussion by Mr. Cornish 


Edward J. Cornish:—By reason of my 
nearness to the late Mr. Nolan, Mr. Nem- 
zek has requested me to say a few words 
regarding his work and the work of the 
flax development committee. 


Mr. Nolan was in this work from the 
beginning of our united action to increase 
the flaxseed growing in this country. He 
was in touch with every college, uni- 
versity and organization in the United 
States that was trying to educate the 
farmers to the best methods of growing 
flaxseed. He developed an interchange of 
information in all of the countries in the 
world where flaxseed was grown and oil 
was marketed. He had become, in his 
lifetime, the highest authority in the 
United States on everything in reference 
to flaxseed and linseed oil, not excepting 
even those gentlemen who are engaged 
in the business as giants in the industry. 
They used him, and every statement he 
made was always accepted as truth. You 
go to the tariff commit.ve today and you 
will find that the statements made by 
Mr. Nolan are accepted. by them as ex- 
pressing the conditions in the industry. 


I remember when I was called in to 
meet a number of senators from the flax- 
producing States who were calling upon 
Mr. Nolan in our building. It was a 
little amusing because they thought they 
were going to meet a trust magnate from 
Wall Street. When they found that I 
was born on the Nebraska prairies and 
was familiar with their language, they 
were a little bit amazed that Wall Street 
could have such a man, but it was in- 
teresting to see them there calling upon 
Mr. Nolan for information. He gave it 
freely; everyone in the industry who 
came to New York was privileged to call 
and get all the information that he could 
obtain. That was availed of by everyone. 
I always felt as though I ought to apolo- 
gize for being in that building when some 
of our largest paint manufacturers come 
in and say, “I just dropped in to pay 
my respects to you this morning; I am 
rather hurried, but I think I will have to 
call on Charlie before I leave,’’ and then 
they went in. They came up there to see 
Charlie Nolan and to get his information. 
I knew it. He gave it and it was useful. 


_ I am awfully pleased to find that he 
is being succeeded by Mr. Nemzek. I 
have no doubt the work of this commit- 
tee will go on more scientifically, more 
exactly, its work will be broadened and 
systematized under the magnificent man- 
agement of Mr. Nemzek, who by tempera- 
ment, by education and by ability is well 
equipped for the work, and I congratulate 
you that he has consented to serve in this 
capacity. I thank you. 


Discussion by Mr. Calman 


Mr. Calman:—I want to make another 
appeal, as I have made in the past, for 
greater support of the work of the flax 
development committee. We have been 
spending somewhere between $15,000 and 
$20,000 a year, most of which goes to 
the agricultural colleges in the States in 
which flax is grown. Had it not been 
for the work of this committee, at this 
time there probably would be no flax 
grown in the United States. As the tables 
presented in this report show by the year 
1919, the production in this country was 
only about one-fifth of the consumption 
in the United States alone, and on the 
basis of the present consumption, the 
production in that year would be less than 
15 percent of our total consumption. 


In recent years we have gotten in the 
habit of relying upon the Argentine to 
supply whatever shortage there might 
have been in the United States crop. 
The futility of that is shown in the re- 
sults this year in the Argentine, where 
a drought season has reduced the crop 
by about 35 percent below what it was 
last year. We haven't the definite figures, 
but I think last year’s crop was some- 
where around eighty million and the esti- 
mates this year run anywhere from fifty 
to fifty-five million, 


The only way in which we can induce 
the farmer in those sections to increase 
his flax acreage is by obtaining the hearty 
and intensive co-operation of the agri- 
cultural colleges and of the farm ex- 
perts in those different States. If we 
had more money we could contribute more 
money to the colleges, more money could 
be used by the farm agents of the gov- 
ernment and the different states to in- 
terview farmers individually, to broadcast 
more literature on the subject of the 
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advantage of crops and of flax production. 
If this committee had $20,000 or $35,000, 
{ believe in two or three years sutticient 
flax would be grown in the United States 
to cover practically all our requirements. 
The world is gradually using more and 
more linseed oil, particularly with the 
prices low and where they use it for 
substitutes for other oils, and it is of 
the utmost importance to this industry 
that flax production be fostered in the 
most intensive manner in the United 
States. 

The result of a failure in one country 
is shown this year; we have had an in- 
crease of between 35 and 40 percent in 
the price of oil, and there is very little 
prospect of amelioration of that condition 
until next year’s crop is planted and har- 
vested in the Argentine Republic. 

There are many of our members who 
do not realize what this committee under 
Mr. Nolan and Mr. Nemzek has accom- 
plished, and I sincerely hope that this 
appeal of mine will result in more lib- 
eral voluntary contributions by those 
who have made them in the past and by 
those who have not contributed to this 
valuable work. 


Chairman Caspar:—Any further re- 
marks? 

I sometimes wonder if the industry 
as a whole fully realizes and appre- 
ciates the work that has been done by 
this committee. Mr. Calman has stated 
it so clearly, so emphatically when he 
made the statement that were it not 
for this committee flax growing in this 
country would perhaps be a lost art. 
Therefore, the industry as a whole 
must be indebted generously to this 
committee for the work it has done. 
An appeal has been made for addi- 
tional funds, and I trust it has fallen 
upon fertile soil. 


You have heard the report. Are 
there any more remarks? What is your 
pleasure with the report? 


Mr. Cornish: —I move its approval. 
(The motion was seconded.) 


Chairman Caspar:—It has been reg- 
ularly moved and seconded that the 
report be approved and received. 

(The motion was voted upon and 
carried.) 

Mr, Calman:—Although I am a 
member of the committee, I wish to 
say that I did no work on it, so I feel 
justified in asking for a vote of thanks, 
particularly for Mr. Nemzek, and Mr. 
Nolan for the work he did all these 
years until the time of his death, and 
the splendid manner in which Mr. 
Nemzek has taken it up. 


. (The motion was seconded, voted 
upon and carried.) 

Chairman Caspar:—You will note, 
gentlemen, that this is the first vote 
made by the joint session; there has 
been no division necessary. 


The next order of business is the 
clean up and paint up report. This is 
a subject that has been very close to 
my heart; it is an activity that re- 
quires additional support, an activity 
that has been presented to you by 
various conventions. I take great 
pleasure at this time in presenting Dr. 
R. A. Plumb, chairman of the Na- 
tional Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign. 

(Dr. Plumb then read the following 
address as a commentary on the report 
of the committee on clean up and paint 
up.) 


Enlightened Self-Interest 


Our two associations have two commit- 
tees that are particularly charged with 
promoting the increased use of the prod- 
ucts of our industry. I refer to the save 
the surface and the clean up and paint up 
committees—both common in their respon- 
sibility to increase the sales volume of the 
industry, but fundamentally different in 
their appeal and operation. 


The Save the Surface Campaign is a 
program of commercial advertising. It 
undertakes to educate the public to the 
need and the value of using more paint, 
varnish and lacquer through an impres- 
sive campaign of national advertising, 
created, promoted and financed strictly 
and admittedly by the industry. 


In contrast, Clean Up and Paint Up 
operates entirely through clean up cam- 
paigns which are promoted and financed 
largely by interests which have no direct 
contact with the paint and varnish in- 
dustry, and whose first consideration is 
the cleaning up of dirt and rubbish, re- 
ducing fire losses, preventing diseases, etc. 

Both activities have the common objec- 
tive of developing and creating more 
business for our industry—one by the con- 
ventional established method of commer- 
cialized advertising, and the other through 
the altruistic appeal of clean up which 
attracts and engages interests which are 
distinctly outside of those directly associ- 
ated with the manufacture and sale and 
application of the products of the indus- 


try. 

While the work of the two campaigns 
is common in promoting the increased use 
of the products of our industry, the very 
fundamental nature of the appeals of the 
two campaigns requires that they operate 
through distinctly different channels. 


Separate Operation Necessary 


Save the Surface is direct. Clean Up 
and Paint Up is more indirect. Clean up 
is a propaganda type of promotion. As 
its appeal is highly altruistic, it is ac- 
cepted and promoted by a great many in- 
terests such as chambers of commerce, 
boards of education, noon-day clubs, 
women’s clubs, civic clubs, ete. The pro- 
motion of cleanliness, of orderliness, of 
sanitation. of health, of beauty have a 
great common altruistic appeal. 

Clean up presents a great social service 
appeal. The slogan of our association is 
“In the public service.”” Some of you 


doubtless still recall that great address of 
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Granville Breinig given at the annual con- 
vention some years ago on clean up un- 
der the theme of ‘In Humanity’s Service.” 
There is no phase of our great industry 
that touches closer to the fundamental 
precepts of genuine service than Clean Up 
and Paint Up. 

The majority of the great business suc- 
cesses of history owe their origin, in the 
first instance, to the desire to give serv- 
ice to the great needs of humanity, and 
to the readiness to take opportunity, or 
even to create such services. 


Whether we think in terms of motor 
cars, of newspapers, of soaps, of foods, 
of literature, of works of art, or music, 
or any other department of successful 
effort, we find at the very foundation a 
conception of service. 


A Tremendous Service 


In Clean Up and Paint Up we are 
rendering a great social service in educat- 
ing foreign-born children, our future citi- 
zens, in the value of cleanliness, property 
upkeep, conservation, the removal of un- 
sightly buildings, of fire hazards, general 
sanitation—certainly a tremendous serv- 
ice for any great industry to render to 
humanity. 

The appeal of clean up is truly altruistic 
—in fact the great strength of the whole 
clean up movement lies in its altruistic 
appeal, 

With this introduction, some of you 
may be anticipating that I intend to take 
your time this morning to preach to you 
about altruism and the joy of doing un- 
selfish things for the sake of some greater 
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good. I have no such intention. I am 
more deeply concerned to make clear in 
the mind of every man in this room that 
if at any time you have felt indifferent 
to the great possibilities of clean up due 
to its association with altruism, you 
have failed entirely in your analysis to 
fully understand the value of an altruistic 
appeal in business development. 


How We Give to Get 


Very often, what may seem on the sur- 
face to be altruism is merely enlightened 
self-interest, and is designed primarily to 
achieve some profit-building end. 

This is a brutally frank statement, but 
I am presenting it to disarm any one who 
may have the slightest disposition to de- 
preciate the great worth of Clean Up and 
Paint Up on account of its altruistic ap- 
peal. 

Let’s cut right straight through to the 
bone and develop three concise business 
premises:— 

1. There is no altruism in business. 

2. It is good business, however, in try- 
ing to accomplish a certain objective to 
make the public believe you are acting 
with an altruistic motive. 

3. It is still far better business to si- 
lently and unobtrusively promote altruis- 
tic purposes which will accomplish a busi- 
ness objective and keep entirely out of the 
picture. 


A Few Illustrations 


These statements require very clear il- 
lustration. 

One of our great life insurance com- 
panies which is a promoter of altruism 
is a fine and worthy institution. But, do 
not deceive yourself for a moment that 
they are operating their present advertis- 
ing campaign showing people how to safe- 
guard their health and lengthen their 
lives from any other than a selfish mo- 
tive. The advertisements appear altru- 
istic on the surface. They make no men- 
tion of taking out a policy in their com- 
pany. But, the inevitable result of these 
advertisements has been a material profit 
to the company. Not only has this com- 
pany increased the life span of policy- 
holders, thereby bringing greater returns 
to the company, but they have placed the 
company in a very enviable position be- 
fore the public. 

The people have a feeling of goodwill 
toward this company on account of the 
fine constructive work it is doing for their 
well being, and quite naturally and di- 
rectly as a result of their feeing of 
goodwill, many people are taking out poli- 
cies in that company, who might ordi- 
narily have gone to some other company. 
Altruistic on the surface, but selfish in 
the result. The longer your life can be 
prolonged, the longer time you will pay 
premiums to the company and postpone 
the time that they must pay insurance to 
your estate. 

Now, please understand me—this life 
insurance company has assumed an altru- 
istic attitude from the standpoint of en- 
lightened self-interest. They are endeav- 
oring and succeeding in building a greater 
business through this particular approach. 
Whatever money they spend for the good 

, 





of society in general will be returned to 
them in net profits. 

Now, please do not gain the impression 
that I am deriding the life insurance com- 
pany. They are a fine organization and 
doing a great work, but what I am try- 
ing to make clear this morning is the 
fact that what appears to be done for an 
apparent altruistic purpose is actually 
done for the motive of profit. There is 
absolutely nothing wrong’ in this, and 
it is perfectly logical—perfectly sound 
and proper. 

Again, let me give you another illus- 
tration with which you are all generally 
familiar, 


Drug Trade Example 


You have observed that the advertise- 
ments of a nationally known drug com- 
pany say very little about the company’s 
products. They are devoting their ener- 
gies to the romance of medical discoveries 
and to placing the doctor in a very favor- 
able light before the American people. 
On the surface it might appear that the 
drug company is doing a great altruistic 
thing insofar as the medical profession 
is concerned. Yet the motive of the drug 
company is obvious. If they promote the 
cause of the doctor, he is quite certain 
to have a kindly feeling toward the com- 
pany and will recommend the company’s 
tormulas and products in his prescrip- 
tions. The drug company could go out on 
a cold-blooded business basis and pro- 
mote many of its own medicines with 
pronounced success. However, I am cer- 
tain that by taking advantage of the 
fine altruistic guise, they are gaining tre- 
mendously the goodwill of the medical 
profession. This, in the long run, will do 
them greater good than by advertising 
their products. 


I have been credibly informed that a 
great manufacturer of agricultural ma- 
chinery has been spending approximately 
$300,000 yearly in Conducting its agricul- 
tural extension department along lines 
which on the face of them seem to be 
purely altruistic without direct reference 
to agricultural machinery. 


Their campaigns directly concern pure 
milk, sanitary buildings on farm premises, 
elimination of insects and other pests, and 
they sent lecturers and demonstrators 
into the farming districts to work on just 
as altruistic a basis as that of the life 
insurance company or the drug company. 
Altruistic in appeal, but fundamentally 
based on enlightened self-interest. 


The Route of Altruism 


These three examples should serve to 
illustrate the point Here are three domi- 
nant concerns who, from the standpoint 
of enlightened self-interest, are willing to 
spend large sums of money to promote 
altruisti¢ causes. They are merely tak- 
ing a round-about way to accomplish their 
objectives. The route of altruism. But, 
because their own names appear on these 
advertisements and because there is a 
certain amount of obviousness in the 
whole procedure insofar as the thinking 
public is concerned, the life insurance 
company, the drug company and the man- 
ufacturer of agricultural machinery are 
unable to capitalize to a full 100 percent 
on their approach. The people are saying 
in many quarters, “Clever Advertising,” 
but they are trying to put something 
over and they are merely working for 
their own profits. 

But, now let’s consider the position of 
our own industry. It’s perfectly apparent 
that the paint and varnish industry can- 
not openly promote any altruistic cause. 
Their motive would be altogether too ap- 
parent. Yet it is equally obvious that if 
they can accomplish their end through 
helping an altruistic cause, they are go- 
ing to benefit greatly. And this brings 
me directly down to our Clean Up and 
Paint Up movement. 


How sjngularly fortunate is our indus- 
try in having at its command a vehicle 
which is far above any vehicle which any 
other industry possesses in promoting an 
altruistic cause. It’s of incalculable 
worth to have the newspapers, and civic 
organizations of all kinds behind this 
great Clean Up and Paint Up idea. It’s 
a great opportunity to be able as an in- 
dustry to get behind a movement that is 
capable of tripling, and quadrupling the 
sales of paint and varnish, and at the 
same time keep away from the accusa- 
tion of self-interest. 


Investing to Help Business 

After the close analysis that I have en- 
deavored to give to this great movement 
during the last few months, I will frankly 
confess that it stirs my ire to hear mem- 
bers of the industry say:—‘‘Why support 
the Clean Up and Paint Up movement?” 
“Why give our money for the sake of an 
altruistic cause when we have our own 
advertising to do?” 

To any one who has thought this thing 
through, such a viewpoint is so absurdly 
short-sighted and fallacious that I fail to 
understand how keen far-seeing business 
men can indulge in it. We are not giving 
to any altruistic cause at all when we are 
supporting Clean Up and Paint Up. We 
are giving to a thing that is going to help 
our business more than any one thing 
that we can do, éven though it hasn't 
our names blazoned all over it, and we 
are giving from a purely selfish basis 
that as this movement progresses, our 
sales will proportionately increase. You 
will get as you give. 

We don’t realize how fortunate we are 
in having such a great propaganda ve- 
hicle in our possession. We don’t realize 
how fortunate we are in being able to 
silently and unobtrusively help the cause 
which in the long run is going to do so 
much for our own business. It is a tre- 
mendous advantage that we can keep our 
name out of any apparent connection with 
the Clean Up and Paint Up movement, 
and by the same token, it is our selfish at- 
titude to prométe this movement to the 
fullest by giving it adequate financial 
backing. 

And can there be any question on the 
net results of actual dollars afid cents in 
the coffers of the industry that results 
directly from this great altruistic propa- 
ganda vehicle of Clean’ Up and Pajnt Up? 
This great master. idea of clean up is 
unassailably the most effective stimulus 
for the sale of the products of our indus- 
try that could possibly be provided. This 
has been proven time and again in scores 
and scores of instances, Paint sales have 
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been doubled, tripled and quadrupled in 
localities where the clean up idea has been 
given opportunity. 


Definite Accurate Records 


tecords of sales of paint and varnish 
products of our industry definitely traced 
by house to house canvasses inspired and 
guided by our National Clean Up and 
Paint Up Campaign Bureau, all of which 
are attested by chambers of commerce, 
boards of education, or similarly respon- 
sible agencies, and some of which are 
sworn to before notaries public, reveal the 
tremendous selling power of this great 
movement. 

_In Chicago, the fourth year of the Clean 

Up and ‘Paint Up Campaign showed an in- 
crease of seven times the volume of the 
first year, the latest available record of 
sales in Chicago traced by the house to 
house canvass being $3,811,407 in a sin- 
gle canvass. 

In Pittsburgh, where, as in Chicago, 
the campaign is conducted under the aus- 
pices of the chamber of commerce and 
the board of education, this year’s house 
to house canvass showed a gain in sales 
of $319,118.92, or 44 percent over the 
corresponding record in Pittsburgh in 
1928, and a gain of $645,386.02, or 166 
percent over the corresponding records in 
Pittsburgh in 1927. 

In Ashland, Kentucky, a typical com- 
munity of 15,000 population, the house 
to house canvass in the Clean Up and 
Paint Up Campaign this year showed 
sales of paint and varnish products which 
totaled $46,674.62, as compared with $22,- 
774.74 last year, an increase of 105 per- 
cent over last year’s record. 

In my own community of Hamtramck, 
a city of 70,000 population, on the edge 
of Detroit, a distinctly industrial com- 
munity, consisting of forty-one distinct 
nationalities, including 67 percent Polish, 
14 percent United States white, 6 percent 
United States colored, and 3 percent Rus- 
sians, etc., we have kept a very careful 
record of what the Clean Up and Paint 
Up Campaign is actually doing. 

This year, sales of paint and varnish 
products computed on the basis of the 
record compiled by the Hamtramck Cham- 
ber of Commerce in co-operation with the 
students of the Hamtramck public 
school and published by authority 
of the board of education of Ham- 
tramck, totaled $49,619.00 as compared 
with $40,310.37 in last year’s pre- 
vious canvass, a gain of 23 percent in a 
single year. 

Do I hear someone ask :—‘‘But wouldn't 
some of these jobs have been done any- 
way?” Certainly, some of them would 
have been done. Some paint would be 
sold if we had our businesses hidden in 
abandoned coal mines, discharged all 
salesmen, suppressed all advertising and 
publicity and carefully refrained from 
any sales effort—but not much! 

And, fellows in this industry, officials, 
executives, sales managers, familiar as 
you are with human nature, it is cer- 
tainly not difficult to understand just 
why such increases in the use of the 
products of our industry have resulted 
from Clean Up and Paint Up Campaigns. 


Saies Made By Emotion 


We don’t generally act on the basis of 
reason, but on the basis of emotion. The 
way to sell any article is to create such 
an emotional eruption that the individu- 
al cannot be contented until he has sat- 
isfied that irrepressible desire. 

We require an emotional stimulus 
strong enough to set our organisms in 
action. The clean up idea is the stimulus 
that sets up a new pattern of response— 
a new standard of pride. With the yard 
raked and the alley cleaned and the 
general environment placed in a tidy 
condition, then an unpainted house is con- 
spicuously out of harmony and creates 
a jar. With this new standard or pat- 
tern created by the stimulus of the clean 
up idea, all elements which enter into 
the pattern must harmonize. 

It is identically the same psychology 
that prompts a man to want a shave, a 
haircut, and a shoeshine when he wears 
a new suit for the first time. The new 
suit stimulates and creates a new pat- 
tern, a new standard, and all the ele- 
ments which are not in harmony with 
this new standard become annoying. 

Why is it that all you men in this 
room this morning have a vest of the same 
color and cloth as your coat? How un- 
comfortable you would feel in appearing 
this evening at the reception to our presi- 
dent wearing tan shoes with your tuxedo. 
The color of the shoes would create a jar, 
and you would be disturbed and annoyed 
until that jarring element is eliminated 
and the whole combination is put in har- 
mony. 


Clean Up Sells Paint Up 

You have rarely observed a newly 
painted house set within dirty, untidy, 
unkempt surrounding. Such an environ- 
ment fails to supply the stimulus to 
create a pattern or standard of greater 
pride. It is, however, very common to 
observe the painting of a house as a part 
of the general harmonizing with this 
psychological process that is stimulated 
and created by the clean up idea. 

An unpainted house set in a cleaned 
up environment stimulates an emotional 
kick-back to adjust the jar and create 
a harmonious relationship. 

That’s exactly the reasoning on which 
I base the statement that in our industry 
today, the greatest stimulus to paint sales 
is the opportunities for the broader de- 
velopment of the clean up idea. Invariably 
as you encourage people to think in 
terms of clean up, their mental processes 
and organisms demand that they think in 
terms of paint up. Arouse the mass mind 
in the direction of clean up, and the mass 
mind will paint up. By turning their 
thoughts into the channels of clean up, 
they unconsciously think paint up, be- 
cause paint up follows clean up as cer- 
tain as night follows day. 

Gentlemen, I am appealing to you this 
morning for a greater interest, a greater 
understanding, and greater appreciation 
of the tremendous value of our National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Bureau, the real 
origin, source and fountain-head of this 
great movement. From the study which 
I have given to clean up during the last 
few months, I am absolutely certain that 
we would have very few, if any, Clean Up 
and Paint Up Campaigns without the in- 
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Stigation and leadership and co-opera- 
tion of our national bureau. 

During the year we have a record of 
nearly 8,000 Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paigns. Can any one undertake to es- 
timate the value to our industry of these 
campaigns? It is the opportunity of the 
industry to adequately finance our na- 
tional bureau to enable it to increase the 
number of Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paigns to 10,000, to 15,000, to 20,000. 

Our National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Bureau secures co-operation 
from the newspapers to the extent of 
four million dollars’ worth of space per 
year. Call it “news appeal’; call it 
“human interest slant”; call it what you 
will. But that form of propaganda which 
achieves the editorials in the leading 
columns of the press and becomes a part 
of the every-day conversation of men 
and women on the street is the most pow- 
erful and effective moulder of public 
opinion known. 


What National Bureau Does 


And, our national bureau obtains the 
newspaper space on a basis profitable to 
the newspapers, in fact, in a way that 
would be absolutely impossible for any 
local committee to even attempt, to say 
nothing of doing it. The method used by 
the national bureau to accomplish this 
results in almost all of the expense of 
vublicizing the campaign being paid for 
by interests absolutely outside of the 
paint and varnish industry. 

Cumulatively, these outside interests 
spend millions of dollars annually to help 
us sell our products, and let me assure 
you with all the emphasis of which I am 
capable, that these outside interests don’t 
give a rap about the prosperity of the 
paint and varnish industry as such, but 
enlist their dollars and efforts in the move- 
ment solely because of the very strategic 
set-up provided for the newspapers by 
our National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Bureau, a set-up in which every 
item is designated to sell paint and var- 
nish products, but which has such an al- 
truistic aspect that it seems to emanate 
trom a great foundation for.a national 
social and community service, rather 
than from any one business interest. 

Appreciation of Co-operation 

And before I sit down, I want to pay 
special tribute to President Caspar for 
the leadership he has shown in the work 
or your committee during the past year. 
He has been a great chief, and certainly 
an inspiring friend of clean up and paint 
up. 

I congratulate the association in having 
on its staff a man of the ability, and 
vision, and capac.ty of Mr. Emerson, the 
executive secretary of the bureau. Mr. 
Emerson's conception and understanding 
of the potentialities of clean up is far 
ahead of the response and support of the 
industry. 

Also, special appreciation to the fol- 
lowing who have served as representa- 
tives of the national bureau in the local 
paint clubs:—R. W. Hafner, of the New 
York city paint club; E. H. Hancock, of 
the Louisville paint club; R. W. Lindsay, 
of the Buffalo paint club; A. E. Daum, of 
the Pittsburgh paint club; George Moser, 
jr., of the Detroit paint club; and others 
for the co-operation and interest which 
they have ziven us during the last year. 

We have all observed that the major- 
ity of ball games are won by sacrifice 
hits. It would seem a great deal more im- 
pressive to step up to the plate and boost 
the ball out of the park, but in the end, it 
is the team work that brings in the runs 
and wins the ball games. Your invest- 
ments in the Nationa! Clean Up and Paint 
Up Bureau represent your responsibility 
to playing the game of this great indsutry 
for greater progress and greater profit. 

(The printed report of the committee 
on clean up and paint up is on page 72.) 

Chairman Caspar:—Thank you, Dr. 
Plumb. I am sure that that appeal 
has reached the heart of every listener 
who is interested in this great instru- 
ment that is placed in our hands to 
further the sale of our products, 

It has always seemed to me that the 
more we hear of “clean up and paint 
up” the more impoverished it seems to 
be. Whether this is for lack of funds 
or whether it igs due to the lack of 
understanding and appreciation of 
what the activity means to the indus- 
try is quite beyond my conception. At 
this moment it seems only fair, in view 
of the fact that Mr. Emerson has so 
much to do with the activities of the 
bureau, that we call upon Mr. Emer- 
son just for a “how-do-you-do?” A 
great many of you have met him. I 
am glad to present Mr. Emerson—the 
man who does the work! 

Mr. Emerson:—Dr. Plumb has sug- 
gested that you visit the offices of the 








bureau in New York whenever you 
have the opportunity, and I would like 
to suggest that you take a short cut 
while you are here in Washington and 
carefully view and analyze the exhib- 
its of the “Clean Up and Paint Up” 
campaign bureau which we have in the 
palm court. We have in the palm court 
some typical exhibits which are made 
by the hands of people entirely outside 
of the paint and varnish industry, and 
at their own expense, and if you will 
open and examine those books and go 
through some of them carefully, you 
will be profoundly amazed that inter- 
ests entirely outside of the paint and 
varnish industry could be induced to 
spend such an enormous amount of 
time and conscientious effort in carry- 
ing out the work along lines laid down 
by the National Clean Up and Paint 
Up Campaign Bureau. I shall be very 
glad indeed to do my best to explain to 
anyone who will visit the exhibit in 
the palm room anything in connection 
with the work that he may desire to 
ask. I thank you. 

Chairman Caspar:—Any other re- 
marks? It is always refreshing to find 
a chairman of one of our committees 
who throws the energy into his work 
that Dr. Plumb has thrown into this 
work, and I am sure we are all in- 
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debted to Dr. Plumb for the tremen- 
dous amount of work, as well as in- 
debted to Mr. Emerson for the work 
that he has put into this activity in our 
behalf. 

You have heard the report and the 
recommendations made by the chair- 
man of our clean up and paint up 
bureau. What is your pleasure in the 
matter? 

(Upon motion regularly made and 
seconded, it was voted that the report 
be accepted with a vote of thanks to 
the committee and the chairman par- 
ticularly.) 

Chairman Caspar:—The next order 
of business is the report of the legis- 
lative committee, A. S. Somers, chair- 
man. The report will be presented by 
Mr. Pitt, vice-chairman. Mr. Pitt. 

(W. J. Pitt read the report of the 
legislative committee.) 

Chairman Caspar:—Thank you, Mr. 
Pitt. I wonder how many of us re- 
alize and appreciate the very valuable 
work that has been done by our legis- 
lative committee. When I attended the 
Southern zone convention in Birming- 
ham, there was considerable agitation 
in the South on the part of some of 
the State legislatures concerning paint 
legislation. Mr. Pitt was with us and 
addressed the Southern zone conven- 
tion, and at luncheon I made it my 
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business to inquire of the members 
attending the convention if they felt 
that there was service that the asso- 
ciation was not rendering that it could 
render, and the opinion was unanimous 
that the service rendered by the leg- 
islation committee was worth far more 
than their dues to the national asso- 
ciation. 

I think and believe that we should 
thank, and we are to be congratulated 
upon the accomplishment of our leg- 
islation committee. You have heard 
the report, you have heard the rec- 
ommendations — are there any re- 
marks? 


Mr. Phillips:—The board of directors 
of both associations have approved of 
this report and have recommended that 
the $750 to be appropriated from as- 
sociation funds be appropriated, and 
are leaving it to the convention to de- 
cide upon it. 

Mr. Calman:—I move that the ap- 
propriations be made by each asso- 
ciation and express our thanks to our 
legislative committee for the monu- 
mental work which they have per- 
formed so well. As I said, I don’t 
think any of the members realize the 
volume of work that is thrown upon 
this committee when so many different 
legislative sessions are held in this 
country. 

Chairman Caspar:—And for so little 
money! 

Mr. Calman:—Exactly! 

(The motion was seconded, was put 
to a vote, and carried unanimously.) 

Chairman Caspar:—The next order 
of business is tariff, a very, very im- 
portant subject just now. Washing- 
ton is full of it. We are very fortu- 
nate in having as chairman of our 
tariff committee none other than the 
redoubtable Ernest T. Trigg. Mr. Trigg, 
we will be glad to hear from you. 

Ornest T. Trigg:—May I take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to apologize 
to President Phillips and the mem- 
bers of the American Paint and Var- 
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nish Manufacturers’ Association for 
not being present yesterday at the 
meeting of that organization when the 
report of the educational bureau was 
called for. Unfortunately, through a 
misunderstanding entirely of my own, 
for which no one else is responsible, 
I was under the impression that the 
educational bureau report would be 
called for at this joint session, and 
made my plans accordingly. I am glad 
to have the opportunity to make that 
explanation. 

I am not going to make the report 
for the tariff committee. I am going 
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to ask Dr. Gardner to do that if he 
will. When this committee undertook 
the work of tariff affairs for the in- 
dustry, we realized that there would 
be a great deal of detail involved, and 
that it was necessary, or at least, very 
desirable, that we should have some- 
one here in Washington close to the 
situation who could act for the com- 
mittee. Dr. Gardner was requested to 
do that and willingly took hold of the 
active work at this end. He has ren- 
dered a very great service to this 
committee and to the industry through 
the committee. He is thoroughly fam- 
iliar with all of the steps and the de- 
tails involved, and so, Mr. President, 
with your permission and the permis- 
sion of the meeting, I will ask Dr. 
Gardner if he will present the report 
for the committee. 


(H. A. Gardner read the first two 
pages of the printed report of the tariff 
committee, the report, omitting its 
comparisons of rates, being as fol- 
lows.) 


Committee on Tariff 


One of the most important items to this 
industry which was considered in the 
1929 proposed tariff act is linseed oil. 
The members of the committee have 
taken into consideration the viewpoint of 
the domestic producers of this product as 
well as that of the users. It was believed 
that some encouragement might be given 
the producers, as it is desirable that their 
interest in the flax development commit- 
tee of our association be maintained. 
While opposing any marked increase in 
the existing duty on linseed oil, it was 
felt that a duty commensurate with the 
proposed duty on flax would not be bur- 
densome. The Senate Finance Committee 
decreased the rate of duty on liseed oil 
as proposed by the house from 4.16 cents 
per pound to 3.7 cents per pound, to con- 
form with the rate proclamation by the 
President of the United States after in- 
vestigation of costs by the Tariff Com- 
mission. This proposed rate of 3.7 cents 
per pound, according to the Senate 
Finance Committee, allows a compensa- 
tory duty on flaxseed, the presidential 
proclamation rate for which was also rec- 
ommended. 

In paragraph 58 provision was made 
that will prevent evasion of duty on an 
individual oil in paragraphs 53 to 55 by 
importation of mixtures of these oils with 
slight amounts of oils at the basket 
clause rate of 25 percent as compared 
with the specific rate, which in many 
cases is higher than 25 percent. An ex- 
ample is the importation of linseed oil 
containing a small amount of naphtha or 
soya bean oil at 25 percent, which is less 
than the specific rate on linseed oil. 


Tung Oil 

Tung oil and perilla oil are vegetable 
oils which have always been on the free 
list, but these oils were included in a 
generic classification by the farm inter- 
ests, which desired a 45 percent ad valo- 
rem duty on all incoming vegetable oils. 
Accordingly, your committee prepared a 
brief which was presented by a represen- 
tative of your committee before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives. Much correspondence 
and many telegrams were forwarded to 
the committee at our request. As a result 
of these representations, tung oil, which 
has always been upon the free list, was 
kept upon the free list in H. R. 2667, 
which was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Similar action was taken by 
the Senate Finance Committee. Had this 
oil been taken from the free list, the an- 
nual cost to our industry would have been 
in the neighborhood of eight million dol- 
lars. The same brief on tung oil was also 
forwarded to every member of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, so that they 
would be fully apprized as to the situa- 
tion with regard to tung oil. 

One of the strong points which your 
committee brought before the attention of 
congress was the fact that tung oil is 
toxic in character, which makes it im- 
possible to use this oil for edible purposes 
for which other vegetable oils now pro- 
duced in America are employed. It was 
pointed out that tung oil never has com- 
peted with vegetable oils which are raised 
by the American farmer and which are 
used for edible purposes. 


Many of the soap manufacturers and 
laundry interests of the country protested 
strongly against the proposed 45 percent 
ad valorem duty on all incoming fats and 
oils, and attention was called to the fact 
that there is a deficit of more than 700 
million pounds of inedible oils used by 
the soap and inedible fat consuming in- 
dustries, One representative of the soap 
makers proposed that certain oils pro- 
duced abroad and which are used in mak- 
ing soap could be rendered inedible with 
a denaturant, so that they would not be 
used for edible purposes and would not 
compete with American produced edible 
oils. Accordingly, sesame and sunflower 
seed oils, when rendered inedible, were 
placed upon the free list. 


Butyl Acetate 


Butyl acetate was also considered by 
your committee. This product was not 
specifically mentioned in the Act of 1922, 
being designated in a basket rate lower 
than the equivalent duty on butyl alcohol. 
The house ways and means committee, 
because of representations made by cer- 
tain members of the American chemical 
industry, took butyl acetate from the 
basket clause and placed a duty on it 
proportional to the duty on butyl alcohol 
The proposed duty was 7 cents per pound. 
Acting upon the request of several prom- 
inent lacquer producers, your tariff com- 
mittee drew up a brief, protesting against 
this duty on butyl acetate, and this brief 
was personally presented before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee hearing during 
June, 1929. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, in explaining its position in regard 
to paragraph 38 in relation to the duty 
on butyl acetate, states that during 1928 
it was reported about eight million 
bushels of corn were consumed in the 
manufacture of this product, and that 
during the same year imports of butyt 
acetate displaced nearly 800,000 bushela# 
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of corn. For that reason the Senate 
Finance Committee concurred with the 
house in its increased rate of duty on 
butyl acetate. 

Turpentine and rosin have always been 
upon the free list, and, although repre- 
sentatives of the Pine Institute of Amer- 
ica appeared before the ways and means 
committee, advocating a 10 percent duty, 
which would be equivalent to duties which 
France and certain other foreign coun- 
tries place upon incoming shipments of 
these products, such action was not taken 
and these two important products of our 
industry were kept upon the free list. 

Lithopone pigments were given careful 
consideration by the ways and means 
committee, and the American Zinc Insti- 
tute presented briefs, pointing out that 
while lithopone has always been dutiable 
at 1% cents per pound, this duty is not 
sufficient for the high strength lithopones 
which have recently come into the mar- 
ket. The zinc institute desired that ordi- 
nary lithopone of 30 percent or less 
strength should be kept on the old sched- 
ule at 1% cents per pound, but that a 
higher duty be placed on high strength 
lithopone. Accordingly, the bill proposed 
by the house and later recommended by 
the senate placed a duty of 1% cents 
per pound for lithopone containing not 
over 30 percent of zinc sulphide, and the 
same duty plus 20 percent ad valorem for 
lithopone containing more than 30 percent 
of zinc sulphide. 

Your committee has listed [omitted 
here] below in this report various items 
in H. R. 2667 of 1929, with such amend- 
ments as have been recommended by the 
Finance Committee of the Senate. It will 
be noted that wherever the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate does not agree with 
the house, the finance committee has 
marked out such sections with black lines, 
and that wherever the Senate Finance 
Committee has made changes in the rates, 
such rates are printed subsequent to the 
marked-out portions. New matter added 
by the senate is in italics. Your com- 
mittee has also added comments in 8- 
point type after every paragraph so that 
a comparison may be made with the rates 
in the act of 1922. eed, 

Your tariff committee has also _ indi- 
cated in 8-point type at the bottom of 
each paragraph, what the changes are in 
the present amended H. R. 2667 of 1929 
as compared to the duties which were 
assessed under the 1922 act. ; 

A study of the proposed bill as revised 
by the senate committee represents a de- 
cided decrease in the bill as proposed by 
the house of representatives and a small 
increase in the rates of the act of 1922. 
Thus, for instance, the calculated revenue 
from the chemical schedule as _ revised 
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might be in the neighborhood of $481,000 
more than in the act of 1922, based on 
imports during 1928, but over $2,000,000 
less than would have been assessed by 
the original proposed H. R. 2667. ; 

In the bill as revised by the Senate Fin- 
ance Committee, five items which were 
previously on the dutiable list were trans- 
ferred to the free list. These were, name- 
ly, bleached shellac, rapeseed oil (when 
denatured), sesame oil (when denatured), 
sunflower seed oil (when denatured), and 
tar and pitch of wood. 

Chairman Caspar: — There are no 
recommendations contained in the re- 


port; it is largely a matter of in- 
formation. It is a very interesting re- 
port. Those who are interested in the 


subject I think are familiar with the 
fact that there are copies of the re- 
port here for your use. 

You have heard the report. 
is your pleasure in the matter? 

(A motion was made, duly seconded, 
and carried, that the report be ap- 
proved and a vote of thanks be ex- 
tended to the committee.) 

Chairman Caspar:—The next sub- 
ject on our program is a very, very 
important subject, affecting as it does 
every branch of the industry, and I 
refer to traffic. Our traffic committee 
has been very, very busy and I am 
sure that you will listen with a great 
deal of interest to the report of Mr. 
Leveille, chairman of that committee. 


Traffic Problems 


(Mr. Leveille discussed several fea- 
tures of the report of the traffic com- 
mittee.) 

Chairman Caspar:—We all recognize 
that increase in freight rates and 
classification is a very important mat- 
ter to the industry. I know that the 
committee has been very, very indus- 
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triously engaged; it is a big fight, 
properly reinforced, and thoroughly re- 
inforced, and I think at this time it 
would be well to hear from Mr. 
Calman. 


Discussion by Mr. Calman 


Mr. Calman:—We know we all owe 
thanks to our committee for the work 
which they have done. What Mr. 
Leveille has not stated, which probably 
most of you realize, is that prosecuting 
this work before the commission means 
an expenditure of money. Not only has 
the committee spent considerable money 
with pamphlets, communications and 
questionnaires sent out to the members 
of the industry, but naturally we have 
had to engage counsel, and counsel in 
such matters is not cheap. It is expected 
that the expenditure will be somewhere 
between $8,000 and $12,000. It is impos- 
sible to state in advance just what the 
amount will be. 

This is not an appeal to members of the 
association to do something for the bene- 
fit of the industry. It is a direct appeal 
to each man to protect his pocket. 

A committee has been appointed to col- 
lect the necessary funds so that within 
a few days an appeal will come out to you 
to contribute, the appeal for amounts 
being somewhat along the lines that have 
been followed in the past in estimating 
the necessary contribution of each mem- 
ber of the industry for such funds as 
the save the surface, the educational bu- 
reau, and so forth. 

The largest amount asked of anybody 
will be insignificant in comparison with 
the amount that he will save if our cam- 
paign is successful, and we feel justified 
in believing that we shall be able to de- 
feat the proposal. I, therefore, want each 
one of you to be ready to draw a check 
when the appeal comes to you. The 
amount will represent very little to each 
individual, but it will mean everything 
to the industry as a whole. 

Mr. Phillips:—I would just like to ask 
Mr. Calman a question. Have you with 
you today a copy of your new plan? 

Mr. Calman :—I have not. 

Mr. Phillips:—And the amounts in- 
volved? 

Mr. Caiman:—I am sorry to say that I 
have not. A committee of three was ap- 
pointed. One of the gentlemen expressed 
his inability to serve on the committee. 

Mr. Phillips:—Could you in a general 
way tell us what the lowest amount asked 
for is and the highest amount asked for? 

Mr. Calman:—We anticipate that the 
highest amount will be about $250, pos- 
sibly it may be a little bit higher. The 
lowest will be $20 or $25. So it will mean 
nothing, but the final determination will 
depend somewhat upon a careful study 
that I shall make next week of the prob- 
able results from such a contribution. 


Discussion by Mr. Phillips 


Mr. Phillips:—I just wanted to add 
that in my opinion this is one thing 
that the committee which is responsible 
for the financing of it is asking from 
the industry which certainly touches the 
pocketbooks of every man sitting in this 
room. Now, it is all based, as I under- 
stand it, on similar contributions, such 
as the save the surface campaign or 
educational bureau, which is a question 
of volume. If you gentlemen question 
the amount that is asked of you, I am 
sure Mr. Calman will be only too glad 
to take the matter up with you direct. 

Certainly I can’t conceive of any man 
here not being willing to at least con- 
tribute $25 to a very important work 
of this kind which affects us all, and I am 
sure, Mr. Calman, that you will have no 
difficulty in raising this money. 

Chairman Caspar:—Are you ready to 
act upon the report of the chairman of 
our traffic committee? What is your 
pleasure? 

Mr. Robinette:—1I move that the re- 
port be accepted. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Mr. Calman:—I would like to add a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Leveille for the 
great work which he has undertaken 
and which we hope he will prosecute to 
a successful conclusion. 

Chairman Caspar:—I am sure that 
that will be acceptable to Mr. Robi- 
nette, and I voice the sentiments of 
President Phillips that, presented as 
this case is to the industry, there will 
be no difficulty in raising adequate 
funds. 

(The question was put to a vote and 
carried.) 

Chairman Caspar:—At this time I 
would like to repeat that all joint re- 
ports containing no recommendations 
have been approved by the boards of 
both associations, and they are here for 
your possession, and I hope that the 


traffic report and tariff report and all 
these reports that are of interest to you 
and your concerns, you will take them 
up and down the line when you get 
home, 


Proceeding to the next order of busi- 
ness, we have that great activity of the 
industry of which we are all so proud, 
the save the surface, A. D. Graves, 
chairman, 


(Mr. Graves presented the following 
report of the executive committee of 
the Save the Surface Campaign.) 


Executive Committee of 
Save the Surface 


Once each year the chairmen of the 
several activities of the industry have 
the opportunity to meet the members in 
person, to discuss such problems as they 
may have and to present their views 
concerning the accomplishments of the 
past year. It seems to me that the suc- 
cess or failure of an effort such as the 
Save the Surface Campaign is depend- 
ent upon the complete understanding by 
the members of the industry as to the 
policies and ideals which form the back- 
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grounds for a co-operative effort of this 
kind. 


With this understanding on the part 
of the members, together with a broad 
and generous attitude toward the or- 
ganization which is striving to accom- 
plish far-reaching benefits for the indus- 
try, great progress is certain. Without 
such a sympathetic attitude and under- 
standing, the future, in my opinion, is 
doubtful. 

The Save the Surface Campaign is now 
nearly eleven years old. During the past 
decade our country has grown steadily, 
its wealth has increased vastly and our 
own industry has advanced amazingly. 
For us save the surface has played a 
part. Perhaps the measure of that part 
cannot be gauged, but surely it cannot 
be denied. Our consistent and persistent 
effort over a period of nearly eleven 
years has been an example to many other 
industries. We, who own the Save the 
Surface campaign and are close to it, 
may regard it as a fixed asset and more or 
less take it for granted, forgetting that 
it is and always will be our greatest po- 
tential asset. It is the one great sales- 
man for all of us—authoritative always 
with the consumer because it is impartial 
as to brands—authoritative always be- 
cause its appeal has been firmly based on 
the consumer’s need and emotions. We 
have never departed from this plan, hence 
the consistent avoidance of the _ selfish 
note, either conspicuous or concealed. 

The slogan—‘Save the Surface and 
You Save All’—and the practical truths 
that have been woven around it, are 
somewhat like the maxims of Ben Frank- 
lin. They, provoke thought, not argu- 
ment. They gain acceptance, not oppo- 
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sition. The consumer in acting upon 
them feels his advantage, not ours. 

Save the surface, as the voice of @ 
great industry, differs fundamentally from 
the campaign of any private manufac- 
turer. There is an indispensable level in 
our relations with the public which must 
be maintained. Our status with the pub- 
lic, its respect for and confidence in our 
stability in these days of changing con- 
ditions, are dependent upon the mainte- 
nance of that level. The Save the Surface 
Campaign is our major line of communi- 
cation with the public and its policies are 
of tremendous importance. Your execu- 
tive committee has held its responsibil- 
ities so clearly in mind that the Save the 
Surface Campaign stands today alive, 
virile, modern and, in the field of 
group advertising, it is a great institu- 
tion in all but size. 


A Promotion Agency 


The Save the Surface Campaign as 
such is nothing more or less than a well- 
organized advertising and promotion de- 
partment of the industry. I have referred 
to it as “our one great salesman.” Its 
activities embrace the essentials that 
make good-will for an industry. Its na- 
tional magazine advertising, by appealing 
to reason’as well as to emotion, influences 
the public toward the use of our products. 
This influence is greatly enhanced by the 
editorial service of the campaign whose 
interesting articles about the use of paint, 
varnish and lacquer reach millions of 
readers monthly through newspapers and 
nationally known periodicals. 

A trade and sales promotion depart- 
ment keeps close contact with the indus- 
try and promotes its progress by fur- 
nishing window displays, publishing the 
Save the Surface News and is now en- 
gaged in an educational program to bring 
about better selling. 

The production and distribution of mo- 
tion pictures is another valuable activ- 
ity of the campaign and helps round out 
the entire plan, which is ably conducted 
by Mr. Mordan and is under the direct 
supervision of our general manager, Mr. 
Horgan. 

It would seem appropriate to discuss 
briefly the policy which is shaping the 
course of our national magazine adver- 
tising, which is endorsed by the execu- 
tive committee and directed by the 
sub-committee on advertising headed by 
Cc. J. Schumann. 

The original policy of the Save the 
Surface Campaign was built on the pres- 
ervation principle. The preservation or 
deterioration of one’s own possessions 
touched the pocket nerve and became a 
universal appeal. The adoption of the slo- 
gan “Save the Surface and You Save 
All,” inspired by the preservation prin- 
ciple, has served us well in driving home 
our greatest and broadest of truths. 


With the national development of style 
and sense of beauty and the extraordin- 
ary color vogue, your committee conclud- 
ed to blend these appeals with preserva- 
tion and as a further means of doing this 
well, to use color in advertising, realiz- 
ing at the same time that less actual ad- 
vertising could be bought in color than 
in black and white with the funds avail- 
able, 

The save the surface advertising policy 
today, most briefly stated, is to appeal 
through* color, beauty and pride, with 
preservation brought in as a final, in- 
evitable truth. This policy applies to 
eight of the ten advertisements of the 
forthcoming series. In the other two, the 
use of paint in industry is featured again 
through the appeal of color, beauty and 
distinctiveness. 

It is the prime task of the Save the Sur- 
face Campaign to build in the national 
mind, a fundamental attitude toward 
paint and varnish—the attitude which 
accepts the principle that we must have 
paint and varnish for our property as we 
must have clothing for our bodies, at 
proper intervals renewed as we renew 
our clothing in keeping with good taste 
and style. As long as the need for paint- 
ing and varnishing is denied or delayed, 
there is work for the Save the Surface 
Campaign to do what is vital to our 
industry. Save the Surface is our most 
effective weapon against the competition 
of other industries. The consumer has 
only so much to spend. It is not nearly 
enough to take him around the industries 
whose products he could use. Some he 
buys, others he rejects or postpones. Save 
the surface is our direct shot to his 
mind, our chief offensive against other in- 
dustries. Every hit we score enlarges our 
industry and entrenches our position. 


The 1930 schedule is planned to in- 
clude ten 4-color pages in the Saturday 
Evening Post and six half-pages in Coun- 
try Gentleman. The combined circula- 
tion of these magazines in which our ad- 
vertisements will appear is more than 
4,500,000 per issue. 

Although it is my desire to keep this 
report as brief as possible, I have in mind 
that this opportunity comes but once a 
year, and I would like to have the mem- 
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bers realize the sincere effort and, to my 
mind, the splendid accomplishments of 
several of the other important depart- 
ments of the Save the Surface Cam- 
paign. 


Publicity Work 


One of the most valuable departments 
that is being carried on for the great 
good of the industry is what is known as 
“Editorial Service.” This branch of the 
campaign work was formerly known as 
the publicity department, and, for many 
years, most ably conducted by F. J. 
Byrne. Mr. Byrne’s work has been so 
successful that it has brought the appro- 
bation of the entire industry and I want 
to take this opportunity to thank Mr. 
Byrne on behalf of the industry for his 
loyalty to the campaign and the time and 
thought he has given this work over a 
period of years. Mr. Byrne tendered his 
resignation a short time ago and has 
been succeeded by William Knust, of 
the National Lead Company. We are 
very happy to have Mr. Knust accept 
the chairmanship of the editorial serv- 
ice, and we are sure his direction of this 
important work will be highly suocess- 
ful. 


The editorial service of the campaign 
is composed of six people, whose entire 
time is devoted to writing, editing and 
releasing authentic and unbiased articles 
on the use of paint, varnish, lacquer, and 
enamel. Recently, much of its work has 
been on color schemes and the proper 
use of our products. Articles written and 
released by this department are appear- 
ing in such prominent and well-known 
periodicals as the “Ladies’ Home 
nal,” “Farm Journal,” “‘McCall’s,’’ 
and Decorations,” “House and 
“American Home,” ‘Cappers 
“Sunset,” “Prairie Farmer,” 


Jour- 
“Arts 
Garden,”’ 
Farmer,” 

“Tilinois 


Farmer,” “Progressive Farmer,” and a 
score of others. : 

At one of our executive committee 
meetings a short time ago, the chairman 
of this subcommittee reported that in the 
last three months the total magazine 
circulation carrying these articles was 
more than sixteen million. The organiza- 
tion writes and releases similar articles 
to a group of over five hundred newspa- 
pers throughout the country. These indi- 
vidual releases are supplemented by a 
full-page ilustrated mat each month. In 
one month alone, over five thousand clip- 
pings of our material were recovered, 
showing that it is filling a very definite 
need and creating favorable impressions 
on the consumer; otherwise editors would 
not be interested. 

The “Save the Surface Magazine,” with 
a circulation of approximately fifty thou- 
sand, is edited by this department. Edi- 
torial service also writes and releases 
radio talks which are broadcast by vari- 
ous stations throughout the country. 


One of the most important acd¢omplish- 
ments of editorial service has been the 
preparation and publishing of the “Guide 
300k of Painting and Varnishing.” This 
is an attractive booklet covering the use 
of paint, varnish, enamel and lacquer and 
fills a vital need for distribution to in- 
terested consumers. 

Surely the splendid work which is be- 
ing carried on continuously by this branch 
of the campaign is of untold value to the 
industry. 


Sales Promotion Work 


This report would not be at all com- 
plete without a brief review of the ener- 
getic effort and success of the trade and 
sales promotion department, which is un- 
der the chairmanship of Horace S. Fel- 
ton. This committee handles effectively 
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the selection, production and distribution 
of approximately five thousand window 
displays each year. It publishes and dis- 
tributes every quarter, ten thousand is- 
sues of the “Save the Surface News,” 
which contains information and facts 
about the campaign, as well as interesting 
articles and full color proofs of advertis- 
ing for each quarter. It co-operates with 
the various trade associations within and 
without the industry. Master painter and 
dealer organizations, as well as civic 
bodies, are contacted. Reports are writ- 
ten or speakers secured to present the 
save the surface subject. 


During the past year and_ under the 
direction of this committee, sales training 
courses have been prepared for master 
painters, dealers and their clerks and for 
manufacturers’ and distributors’ sales- 
men. Actual conditions in the industry 
were studied and the courses prepared 
by the Business Training Corporation un- 
der the guidance of special committees 
appointed from the industry. Almost four 
thousand of these sales courses are in 
use today and are being studied with ut- 
most satisfaction. The character and 
value of these training courses have been 
highly endorsed by intelligent and 
thoughtful men of our industry and if 
properly sold to the trade, especially 
dealers and master painters, they will 
aid in widening a narrow thoroughfare 
which for years has retarded the free flow 
of our products to the consumer So 
far, the cost to the industry for the prep- 
aration of these courses has been incon- 
sequential. It is now for the industry to 
determine whether or not this effort to 
promote better selling is worthy of finan- 
cial support. The chairman of the trade 
and sales promotion committee is strongly 
in favor of a special fund for a greatly 
enlarged distribution of this education 
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matter. His opinion coincides with my 
own. 


Motion Pictures 


_ The production and distribution of mo- 
tion pictures have been actively carried on 
under the direction of Samuel R. Mat- 
lack. Our present picture, ‘““‘The Romance 
of Paint and Varnish” has been largely 
circulated both within and without the in- 
dustry, incdluding showings to schools, 
colleges and, to some extent, in motion 
picture theatres. A new three-reel pic- 
ture has recently been produced by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
in co-operation with our committee. It is 
called, “Home Is What You Make It,” 
and is one of the most interesting films 
that has been produced by the depart- 
ment. Prints of this film are ready for 
distribution from save the surface head- 
quarters. In addition, a large number of 
prints will be circulated by the depart- 
ment through granges, home demonstra- 
tion agents, county agents, etc. 


In this Christian country there is a 
national acceptance of the religous prin- 
ciple. This extensive state of mind is 
turned to good account by the intensive 
activities of the churches. Without this 
fertilized field in which to work, the 
churches could accomplish comparatively 
little. We still have far to go in achiev- 
ing the painting and varnishing prin- 
ciple, but we need to achieve it to broad- 
en and enrich the field in which we indi- 
vidually work. 

If we believe in the purpose of save 
the surface, if we believe that its pres- 
ent resources are being wisely expended, 
then can we say that its resources are 
adequate, its scope broad enough? We 
have a river to cross. Are we building 
a_bridge long enough or wide enough? 
We have a destination to reach. Are we 
building a road that will carry the traf- 
fic to the end? Are we real engineers in 
this project or amateurs? 


Plan Is Emulated 

Since we started this campaign in 
1919, many other industries have studied 
our example and followed it. In finding 
their public appeal and creating it, few 
have equalled us. Authorities seem unani- 
mous in calling our campaign outstand- 
ing in that respect, but many have pass- 
ed us in another respect fully as impor- 
tant—adequacy. Their bridges are longer 
and wider; they are in this respect, bet- 
ter engineers than we. 

This is a country of one hundred twen- 
ty million people; the richest country in 
the world’s history; the greatest market 
that was ever known. The present expen- 
diture of our industry for its advertising 
and promotion department can fertilize 
but a small part of that market; can 
forge for us but a small weapon of de- 
fense against ocmpetitive industry. In 
round figures, the gross sales of our in- 
dustry are approximately $600,000,000. 
Our approved plan for financial support 
calls for one-eighth of one percent of 
gross sales which, on this basis, would 
return $750,000. We actually receive 
about $210,000. No doubt it is imprac- 
tical to even mention such an amount as 
$750,000, but if this industry would con- 
tribute $250,000 to $300,000 to pave the 
way for a larger acceptance of our prod- 
ucts by the public and for more intelli- 
gent selling methods, it would be money 
wisely expended. 


In closing, I want to thank the mem- 
bers of the executive committee for the 
loyal support they have given the cam- 
paign during the year. Their deep in- 
terest and support has made progress 
possible. I am especially grateful for the 
co-operation of the chairman of our sev- 
eral sub-committees—Messrs. Calman, 
Byrne, Felton, Schumann, Roh, and Mat- 
lack. To these men, together with Mr. 
Horgan and Mr. Mordan, is due the cred- 
it for such success the Save the Surface 
Campaign may have had. 

Chairman Caspar:—You have heard 
this wonderful address and appeal by 
the chairman of our save the surface 
committee. Are there any remarks? 
Are there any questions you would 
like to ask the chairman? If not, what 
is your pleasure with regard to the 
report? 

(It was voted that the report be re- 
ceived and that thanks be given Mr. 
Graves and his committee for the splen- 
did work done.) 

Chairman Caspar:—One of the ac- 
tivities of the save the surface is the 
business training course, and I am sure 
we would like to have a few words 
from Mr. Felton who has charge of 
that work. Mr. Felton. 


Window Prizes Awarded 


Mr. Felton:—President Caspar, Presi- 
dent Phillips and members of the asso- 
ciation :—Since I have a dual responsi- 
bility to perform this morning, I am go- 
ing to ask the permissien of the chairman 
to perform the shorter of the two first. 


At the convention in Detroit last year, 
a new idea was initiated, and that was 
the save the surface window display con- 
test. Through the co-operation of Mr. 
Carnegie and members of the paint club 
there, it was possible for the campaign 
to interest dealers in instal'ing 102 save 
the surface window displays. Those win- 
dows were all judged and suitable awards 
were made. 

Lacking a paint club through which to 
function in Washington, we were able 
to secure the co-operation of thirty-two 
dealers. Those windows have been in- 
stalied, and they were inspected yester- 
day by a committee, consisting of the 
chairman of the trade and sales promo- 
tion committee, William R. McComb, the 
vice-president of the Craftex Company; 
Dudley Holtman, of the committee on 
wood utilization of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce; H. C. Hoover, of 
the above committee, and H. E. Mordan, 
business manager of the Save the Surface 
Campaign. 

We spent two or three hours yester- 
day morning riding around and inspecting 
these windows, and you might be inter- 
ested to know the basis on which the 
awards were made. The first thing that 
we thought ought to be considered was 
selling appeal; the second artistic display, 
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and third originality and fourth arrange- 
ment, and the last cleanliness. 

There was one window that seemed to 
be outstanding. We were at a loss to 
know just what point about it caused it 
to stand out as it did, but Mr. Mordan 
handed me this slip of paper this morn- 
ing and I observed that it was the femi- 
nine touch’ which had been given that 
window which made it stand out above 
all others, _ 

‘We are ready to make these awards 
this morning. Tne first award goes to 
the Dawes Paint Company. Mrs. Dawes 
has dressed that window, and it is very 
beautiful. I am going to ask Mr. Mat- 
lack if he won’t escort Mrs. Dawes to the 
platform so that the proper presentation 
can be made. 

Mr. Felton :—Mrs. Dawes, on behalf of 
the Save the Surface Campaign, I con- 
gratulate you on having won this award, 
and it is my great pleasure to present 
you with this cup which is to be your 
permanent possession, and I have this 
request to make, that you express to the 
other retailers of Washington the ex- 
treme pleasure which the Save the Sur- 
face Campaign and this association find 
in the effort which you and the other 
retailers have put back of this endeavor. 

I am sure, Mrs. Dawes, that anyone 
who could dress a window as beautifully 
as you did could also make a beautiful 
speech. 

Mrs. M. J. Dawes:—I can’t say very 
much because I was too excited at win- 
ning the contest to think of anything else, 
but I do want to say that the reason I 
won, I think, was because we have been 
supplied with so many lovely racks. I 
think that helped as much as anything 
else in winning the award. Thank you! 

Mr. Felton:—You might be interested 
to know that there are five other prizes 
of five dollars each. That five dollars is 
awarded to the person trimming the win- 
dow, and they were won by the Standard 
Plate Glass Company, whose window we 
considered most artistic; by the Butler- 
Flynn Company, whose window we con- 
sidered most original; the Mitchell Hard- 
ware Company, Campbell Hardware Com- 
pany, and John Sawyer. 

This is an activity, gentlemen, which 
I think is worth promoting in the various 
cities, and I trust that we will be able 
to secure in the future the co-operation 
of local interests to carry it ovt elsewhere. 


Sales Training Courses 


Mr. Felton :—I should like to take just 
a few moments to discuss the progress 
which we have made with the sales train- 
ing program. 

Just a little over a year ago, we nego- 
tiated a contract with the Business Train- 
ing Corporation in which they agreed to 
build for us three sales training courses, 
one for wholesale salesmen, one for re- 
tailers and their clerks, and one for 
master painters. 

Our responsibility in that contract was 
that we should promote the sale of those 
courses. The money for that promotion 
was to come from a differential which 
would accrue to the Save the _ Sur- 
face Campaign representing sales of 
courses in excess of one thousand for 
each of the three subdivisions which I 
have just mentioned. 

To date, we have sold 2,617 wholesale 
courses, 756 retail courses, 154 courses 
for master painters. You will see from 
that that we lack 1,000 enrollments for 
retailers and 1,000 for master painters, 
and we have therefore enjoyed no dif- 
ferential from these two groups. Conse- 
quently, our fee has had to come entirely 
from the wholesale enrollment. We have 
received from that enrollment $8,085 rep- 
resentnig the five dollar diqerential on 
1,617 courses. We have expended that 
fund for promotion and we are at this 
time without funds to proceed. 


I want to say just a word about the 
type of promotion which we have used to 
date. This has expressed itself in direct 
by mail promotion, in meetings principal- 
ly of paint clubs, of manufacturers and 
their salesmen, in some cases retailers, 
and meetings of this type. 

It has been expressed several times 
from some sources of the industry that 
perhaps the price is too high. When the 
price was fixed, we had several repre- 
sentatives from the International Society 
of Master House Painters and Decorators 
on the committee. They thought that the 
price was satisfiactory, and that the 
members of their association would be 
willing to pay it, and with that thought 
in mind, the price was set at what we 
thought was the very lowest figure at 
which those courses could be sold. 


As to the comment, what the industry 
is saying about the text matter of these 
courses—so far as we know, the comment 
has been generally satisfactory. If there 
has been any adverse criticism, it hasn't 
come to the attention of the committee. 
I have here testimonial letters which 
have come in voluntarily from wholesale 
salesmen who have taken the course. This 
is only a small portion of the letters we 
have received. I say they are voluntary ; 
I will tell you the manner in which we 
secured them. This is a blank which 
goes in the last unit of the course, the 
sixth unit of the course. It asks the 
salesman for his opinion and for sug- 
gestions which he may have to offer. If 
you men could take time to go through 
here, you would find that a very fine 
job has been dene in contacting whole- 
sale salesman. We have also a portion 
from retailers and a small portion here 
from master painters. So, so far as we 
know, the idea is sound, and to support 
that, I think that we can point with pride 
to the fact that over six hundred of the 
enrollments to date have completed the 
course and have either received the cer- 
tificate or the certificate of approval is 
being sent to them. 

As to the basis of future promotion, it 
seems to me there are two outstanding 
things which you might do. The first 
I think is not the proper one to recom- 
mend to our association, but I think it 
should be, mentioned at this time. It 
would seem perfectly logical, now that 
over 600 salesmen had completed the 
course and that two or three times that 
many will complete it in the next few 
months, that these men could go out and 
that they are in position to recommend, 
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yes, to sell these courses to the retailers 
and to the master painters. 

I talked with Mr. Bennett about this 
situation yesterday, and he told me about 
a man who formerly had been in the 
automotive equipment trade who said that 
had been done in h‘s industry, and done 
very successfully. He said the salesmen 
had sold the courses in that trade very 
successfully and to the great benefit of 
all concerned. 

However, that is not the recommen- 
dation that I make today. We have made 
a small experiment through the use of 
field men. We have sent two men who 
are merchandising experts to six groups 
of hardware retailers. Those group meet- 
ings were held in various parts of Penn- 
sylvania, in the West and in the East, 
and in the central portion of the state. 
We reached in all about 650 to 700 re- 
tailers. Mr. Pierce, the secretary of the 
organization sponsoring those meetings, 
states that those speakers who addressed 
them brought the finest message which 
had ever been delivered at any of those 
group meetings. They didn’t only sell 
sales training. They sold the idea of 
save the surface, what it means to the 
retailer, and we feel that that has been 
a project which has been well worth 
while. We believe it will bring results, 
and our recommendation to the associa- 
tion is this, that just as soon as funds 
are available, we employ one or more field 
men who will be experts along the lines 
of merchandising and selling, who will 
contact group meetings of retailers, mas- 
ter painters, and that they will endeavor 
to sell not only sales training courses, 
but they will endeavor to sell better sell- 
ing, because that is the thing which we 
are trying to get out of this whole thing. 

Gentlemen, if the work of the sales 
training program stops tomorrow, I be- 
lieve it will be worth all that everybody 
has put into it, because it has done one 
thing which I think is highly valuable, 
and that is it has concentrated the 
thought of the industry, not only manu- 
facturers, but it has concentrated the 
thought of retailers and of master paint- 
ers on better selling, and I think that 
is the thing that we want to do. 

I would like to see this matter dis- 
cussed. I would like to have it said today 
that we continue to believe in this project, 
and that when additional money is avail- 
able from the save the surface campaign 
(and we are hoping that very shortly ad- 
ditional money will be available) that a 
reasonable portion of that be expended 
toward the further promotion of the salés 
training program. Thank you very much! 

Chairman Caspar:—Thank you, Mr. 
Felton. I am sure we all look with 
favor upon the training course. I per- 
sonally have been somewhat disap- 
pointed in the enrollments, but I think 
it has gained an impetus that will be 
further accelerated as time goes on. 

Are there any remarks at this time 
in connection with the report of Mr. 
Felton on the sales training course? 
Are there any questions you care to 
ask? Any discussion on the subject? 


Discussion by Mr. Maston 


Mr. Maston:—I have had the privilege 
of serving as the chairman of one of these 
committees, the wholesale committee, and 
it has been very interesting to work with 
the other gentlemen in getting the course 
in shape. It has been rather remarkable 
to listen to the discussions that were 
focused, of course, by the business train- 
ing course, and I am pretty sure that if 
we don’t emphasize a very important 
point that was brought out at that time, 
we are going to miss bringing it before 
this convention, 

Mr. Felton held in his hand there three 
groups of questionnaires that were sent 
out to men who had taken the course. 
Those questionnaires were voluntary in 
that the men who had taken the course 
were asked to give their reactions. You 
will notice that the large bundle repre- 
sented the wholesale course, of which 
there are 2,600 sets sold to date. Then 
he held up another bundle that represent- 
ed the dealers. You will notice they 
were quite small, but in fair proportion 
to the wholesalers’ course. Comments 
were very favorable. The third was from 
the painters, of which there are about 170 
courses sold. 

There has been a lot of money poured 
into these courses by those who have 
subscribed, and it would be a pity not to 
emphasize the importance of them here 
on this floor because this is the place I 
believe where they should be discussed. 
All the money that has been spent on 
these courses would be well spent if we 
discovered nothing but the importance 
that the two avenues of distribution in 
our industry are apparently not very 
much interested in better methods of 
selling. 

I thought the boys were going to make 
a very strong plea here for funds this 
morning, and I am merely going to put 
my oar in for getting a share of any 
money that might be raised in addition 
to the present campaign fund, for the 
promotion of these courses, because unless 
a very definite job of merchandising is 
done in both the dealers’ and the paint- 
ers’ division, I think the courses will be 
more or less wasted, and that is evident 
in listening to these discussions. 

I don’t believe that these courses are 
going to solve all the selling problems 
in the paint and varnish industry, but I 
am thoroughly convinced, after sitting in 
on these meetings, that unless these dams 
are broken down that your industry is 
stopped so far as any greater progress in 
the selling end is concerned. That, of 
course, is my personal opinion. We have 
depended too much on their grasping the 
ideas that have been given out in the 
Save the Surface Campaign. We have 
no real, direct contact with save the 
surface in the dealers’ association, if 
there is a dealers’ association. There is 
a jobbers’ association, but I am talking 
about the great mass of people who sell 
your merchandise. There is no contact 
with them. 

If you are not in accord with what 1 
am stating, I hope that you will get up 
on the floor, give us a chance to talk 
about it. It seems to me that these two 
eee of your industry are at a stand- 
still. 

We know where the users of paint are. 


people who should use paint, but we 
don’t know how to turn them into con- 
sumers of paint, and I hope that out of 
this meeting today there will be some 
way found to promote these two courses, 
promote them until we are sure that they 
will sell a greater volume of paint and 
varnish, 

There are so many things in addition 
to this which we must do that I would 
like to see this one thing solved, and I 
hope that the members of our committee 
will make a strong plea here so that the 
executive committee, the educational com- 
mitee, will know that we need more 
money, not because we are sure that this 
is the whole answer, but without more 
money it looks very much as though a 
great amount of what has already been 
spent might be wasted. 

Chairman Caspar:—Thank you, Mr. 
Maston. 


Comment by Mr. Graves 


Mr. Graves:—I would like to endorse 
everything that Mr. Maston has said and 
to let you know that the executive com- 
mittee is interested in an endeavor td 
secure more money for the general fund 
of the Save the Surface Campa‘gn, which, 
if done (and I believe it can be done 
without any undue hardship on anyone) 
I believe the industry will sanction some 
expenditure (I don’t know in just what 
form) for the further promotion of this 
educational propaganda. 

We all know that to sell educational 
propaganda of any kind is very hard, and 
bearing out the thing that Mr. Felton 
just touched upon, it has been going 
through my mind for sometime past, and 
I realize that we have all stud‘ously 
avoided the thought that we would be 
willing to have our own sales forces do 
anything to promote the sale of these 
courses, but it has been going through 
my mind that from a purely selfish stand- 
point we could perhaps, if we think it 
over, well afford to ask our sales forces 
to do something to promote better sell- 
ing. I say purely from the selfish stand- 
point. 

I have come to the conclusion that our 
company would do more bus‘ness if the 
fellow behind the counter represented our 
company and our products better and 
that would be, I believe, the conelusion 
of any successful saiesman. ] further 
believe that salesmen could seil these 
courses not only without detracting from 
their own efficiency, but in a way that 
would be helpful to the extension of their 
business on their individual territories. 
I am quite certain that we are going to 
discuss this thing very thoroughly with 
our sales force with a view of having 
them do some work with dealers that 
will fit in properly this coming year in 
the sale of these courses, I will put it 
this way, purely from the selfish stand- 
point, feeling that any dealer who prop- 
erly represents us and intelligently sells 
our products will sell more of them. 


I believe if that was applied to the 
thousands of salesmen in this industry, 
we would soon have a great number of 
these courses sold, and we would be do- 
ing something of great value for the in- 
dustry. 

Chairman Caspar :—It has always seem- 
ed to me that the salesmen who take the 
course—and I have talked to several who 
were taking it—are very enthusiastic. 
If they believe in it and have gained 
anything out of it, it always seemed to 
me that was our best instrument or chan- 
nel or road through which we could reach 
the dealer and the painter, and 1 still 
believe that the salesmen who take the 
course and get what is possible to get 
out of it, become enthusiastic over it, 
will prove to be the best salesmen we 
have in selling the course to the dealer 
and to the master painter. 

Mr. Felton:—I just want to say one 
word more. I think I would be remiss in 
my sense of appreciation if I did not 
publicly take this opportunity to thank 
the sub-committee chairmen, that is to 
say, Mr. Calman, who was in the sub- 
committee of the master painters’ group ; 
Mr. Whittam, of the retail group, and 
Mr. Maston, of the wholesale group. 
These men were members of the com- 
mittees, numbering from eight to ten, 
which met each month at New York to 
go over the text matter which appeared 
in each unit. It was no small job. I 
have already written them privately, but 
I want to take this opportunity person- 
ally to tell them how much I appreciate 
that help. 

Chairman Caspar :—Are there any fur- 
ther remarks upon this subject? 


Discussion by Mr. Alpers 


W. A. Alpers:—I have been intensely 
interested in the training course. I have 
been on one of the committees during 
the summer, addressed the Ohio master 
painters in their convention on the sub- 
ject, and I thoroughly agree with what 
Mr. Maston says, that unless some defi- 
nite, concerted action is taken, a large 
part of the money spent on this is not 
going to accomplish the end it was in- 
tended for. 

I have though, since this matter was 
discussed at our own paint club at Cleve- 
land, that possibly one of the best ave- 
nues of contact that we have with the 
master painter and the dealer is our lo- 
cal paint clubs and the concerns who are 
members and who have salesmen in that 
teritory. 

I proposed in the Cleveland club that a 
committee be appointed that would han- 
dle this in the same manner as the local 
clean up and paint up campaign. I might 
point out that in the Cleveland clean up 
and paint up campaign each year we have 
a Committee who instruct their salesmen 
to enthuse the dealers on window trims. 
get their requisitions for these window 
trims, and we have sent out every year 
in the last four or five vears between 
three and four hundred window trims on 
clean up and paint up, which have been 
soki by our salesmen and have been fol- 
lowed through and actively displayed. 


It strikes me that the same general idea 
in connection with the sale of this course 
to painters and dealers could be carried 
out, and it is more than a one-man job; 
it takes the entire co-operation, I think, of 
the concerns in each city. J personally 
would like to see something like that 
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started in Cleveland, and I believe that if 
done in all the other paint club cities it 
oa add great impetus to this proposi- 
tion. 

I think the painter is the man who 
needs this course more than anyone of the 
other three groups. I think the price of 
his course should be lower. I have got- 
ten this reaction from people I have 
talked to in my own locality, and even 
though the course cost more to produce, it 
isn’t going to accomplish its results un- 
less it is sold and distributed, and I think 
the committee can afford to take a loss 
on this course if necessary in order to 
get it distributed. 

Chairman Caspar:—I might say, in 
connection with this subject, that at the 
session of the national association, we 
have something of this kind in mind 
which has for its basic purpose a na- 
tional program of activity on the part of 
the clubs. Certain meetings will be set 
aside for certain national subjects, one 
of which the program committee has in 
mind will be this subject of the business 
training course, and that fits in very well 
with your thoughts and ideas, which pro- 
gram, of course, will work through the 
various local clubs. Are there any further 
remarks upon this very interesting sub- 
ject? 

A. E, Daum :—41 just want to say one 
little thing here in connection with the 
program that the Pittsburgh club put on 
Jast December. Our club took the initia- 
tive in gathering all the persons together 
we felt would have an interest in these 
sales training courses, and we had a most 
inspiring evening. I don’t think it has 
been equalled in any other city. We had 
a great number of people present at that 
time, and the hardwaremen are _ not 
through yet with their part of the pro- 
gram. We now have scheduled a similar 
meeting which will be a group meeting of 
painters, hardware dealers and jobbers, 
and I think it will be a good plan for a 
great many clubs to think about. In other 
words, we are taking the same step as we 
do in our clean up and paint up campaign. 
in the background,- we are pushing the 
thing along, but letting the other fellow 
get the glory and do the work, and we 
hope by the time we get through that 
Pittsburgh will show a greater result. 

Chairman Caspar:—Thank you! Are 
there any further remarks? 

The next order of business will be 
the presentation of the new film known 
as “Home Is What You Make It.” I 
want you all to stay and see this pic- 
ture. 

(The motion picture was shown.) 

(Mr. Phillips took the chair.) 

Chairman Phillips:—We have one or 
two small things that we have to clean 
up at this joint session. One matter 
that is on the program that must be 
acted on at this joint session is the 
question of vocational education. The 
chairman of that committee has a re- 
port which he would like to present to 
you at this time on a vocational educa- 
tion matter for your action. Mr. Mc- 
Kaig. 


Vocational Education 


E. S. McKaig:—I don’t know that I 
want to present the report at this time, 
but as it is on the program, it must be 
presented. The matter to my mind is 
euite an important one and one that I 
hoped would receive full discussion on the 
floor. It is rather an old story now, I 
have been coming before you for the last 
couple of years with a report on this 
matter and I am not going to read or 
even digest the printed report. I would 
simply say that it is the meatiest report 
that has ever been presented by this 
committee because it comprises full de- 
tai's of a working plan. 

I just want to say, by way of refresh- 
ing your recollection, that this matter of 
vocational education came to us in this 
way :—Through the International Asso- 
ciation of Master Painters, a movement 
was organized in the entire field of the 
decorating trades, embracing not only the 
paint and varnish manufacturers, but the 
wallpaper manufacturers as well, to co- 
operate in a movement for more effective 
training of the very important man who 
applied the products of this industry. That 
movement started two or three years ago, 
and I have reported on various phases of 
it to the meeting here, and also to the 
educational bureau, 

During the past year it took a very 
concrete form. I might say that ever 
since the matter was first brought before 
us, we have always evinced an interest 
in the work that was proposed and rather 
indicated that it had our full and hearty 
support. As I say, during this past year 
a concrete plan was actually developed. 
It was proposed that a formal agreement 
be entered into by the Wallpaper Manu- 
facturers’ Association, by the Interna- 
tional Society of Master Painters, and 
by ourselves, jointly, not our separate 
organizations. The project was to ex- 
tend over a period of three years and 
involve the exnenditure during that time 
of $30,000, which funds were to be raised 
by the three constituent bodies, eech of 
them making themselves responsible for 
$10,000 a year—$30,000 a year stretched 
over a three-year period. In other words, 
over a three-year period it involves quite 
a staggering sum—$90,000. 

When we had it before us last year, 
we didn’t have a very concrete plan but 
we did have a general outline of some 
such plan as has been developed. By our 
action last year, we conferred upon the 
educational bureau the power to act for 
both associations. The concrete plan was 
fully developed this year. It came about, 
if I recollect correetly, in about the 
month of April, just about the time the 
educational bureau was meeting here in 
Washington. The plan was submitted to 
the educational bureau then, out unfor- 
tunately it reached tnem too late for c¢on- 
sideration at the April meeting. The 
status of the matter then was that the 
wallpaper manufacturers were all ready 
to sign this agreement which was ap- 
pended to the report and to put up their 
money. Likewise the International As- 
sociation of master painters were ready 
to sign, and also to make their initial 
pagent. 

repurted back to these bodies that 
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nothing could be done at the time be- 
cause the educational bureau meeting had 
adjourned and that they would have an- 
other meeting in July, so I was requested 
to appear at their meeting in July, which 
was held in Detroit, and which I did. 
At that meeting, acting under the author- 
ity vested in them, the educational. bureau 
proposed that the $10,000 a year which 
we would make ourselves responsible for 
be divided among the educational bureau, 
the American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers Association, and the national 
association, each body being responsible 
for a third of the $10,000, and over a 
three-year period. Although the grant 
of authority had been sufficient, the edu- 
cational bureau didn’t feel that with pro- 
priety they could go ahead and spend 
funds of the other associations, so it was 
proposed that the directors be polled by 
mail. 

When the wallpaper manufacturers in- 
quired how the plan was getting on and 
I told them just how it stood, they stated 
that it would have to be deferred then, 
so far as they were concerned, until May, 
1930. By way of explanation I would 
say that the wallpaper manufacturers 
have had an effective plan of vocational 
education for the last few years. They 
have appropriated considerable money 
and have a director who has charge of the 
work. They were not ready to tie into 
any co-operative program until they knew 
that that program was all ready to start, 
otherwise they wanted to continue their 
own work without any cessation. I im- 
mediately reported that to the general 
manager's office and that, of course, gave 
us the opportunity to bring it up here 
before this meeting. 

As I say, the subject is an exceedingly 
important one and the report which your 
committee has prepared and submitted 
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was intended as a provocative report; we 
wanted to get some discussion as to how 
you feel about it. This is your matter, 
it isn’t a matter of the committee or any 
individuals. 

The conclusion of our report states that 
in fairness to the two other associations, 
the wallpaper manufacturers and _ the 
master painters, it does seem at this time 
as though our great industry should 
either accept or refuse to have anything 
to do with the proposed co-operative pro- 
gram for vocational education. 


I take it that except for this question 
of spending money, we probably are all 
ready. to concede that there is a good 
deal of merit behind this proposal. Of 
course, on the practical side, when it 
comes to spending money, that is another 
question. I think one of the most im- 
portant questions confronting trade asso- 
ciations today is how to perform the 
duties for which they exist on the income 
which they enjoy. The work is con- 
stantly expanding and of course if you 
don’t have a constantly expanding in- 


come to take care of the increased de- 
mands, there you are. _ 
As I say, this sum is rather a large 


one. It involves $10,000 a year over a 
period of three years, so far as we are 
concerned—I am now discussing it solely 
as our own proposition—that is $30,000. 

I want to clear up a couple of current 
misconceptions as to what this plan of 
vocational education is. It isn’t proposed 
that we get out and establish rules or do 
anything of that nature. You who have 
had any contacts with your boards of 
education locally probably know that in 
all of the States, or most of the States 
I would certainly say, there is a very 
comprehensive trade educational program 
going on in the hands of the boards of 
education. There is also a Federal Board 
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of Vocational Education and under con- 
gressional law, appropriations are made 
by Congress for carrying out this work 
when the States comply with certain re- 
quirements, 


Of course boards of education are 
political bodies and necessarily act on 
the basis of the pressure exerted upon 
them. The people who are able to pre- 
sent their demands in the most effective 
wae are the people who get the most out 
of it. 

Some other industries with which I am 
familiar in a very slight degree, the 
printing industry I know, have gotten a 
tremendous amount out of this matter 
of vocational education. I think it would 
be the testimony of anyone engaged in 
the printing business that the whole out- 
look of the printing business has been im- 
measurably strengthened by what they 
have been doing in the way of recruiting 
the right kind of workers to their indus- 
try. As I see this vocational proposi- 
tion, it really reduces itself to this: I 
think one of the most important consid- 
erations that we must always have before 
us is the kind of men who are going to 
apply our product. Our ultimate aim, of 
course, in all things, is to increase the 
consumption of our products, One of the 
most important points is the actual point 
of application of the paint and the men 
who are applying the products, I believe, 
can do more for us in the way of in- 
creased consumption of paints, or hurt 
us more than almost any other place 
along the line. ; 

I believe the net results of this voca- 
tional program will mean that we are 
going to attract into the ranks of the 
painters, just as desirable a class of 
workers as is going to any of the other 
industries. 
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I am sorry to take so much time on this 
thing. I was having an informal chat 
with Mr. Graves, sitting down here and 
he asked me if, in my opinion, I thought 
we were going to get out of it what the 
amount of money to be expended really 
ought to give us. I said, “Mr. Graves, 
that is a very difficult question to an- 
swer. If we obtain the results which I 
think the program ought to obtain for 
us, I believe the expenditure would be a 
wise one and fully justified. On the other 
hand, if we don’t get those results, it is 
money wasted, just like money that we 
were talking about spent on sales force, 
If we get the results, it is fine! If we 
don’t get the results, it is a waste.” 


That being the case, I think that we 
have really got to get down to an active 
action in the matter and either go 
forward with this thing or tell these other 
bodies that we don’t feel that it is a 





E. S. McKaig 


Chairman on Vocational Education 


practical thing at this time, or with- 
draw in some graceful way. That is my 
own feeling about the matter. I hope 
that you have either read this report or 
will read the report and I hope, Mr. 
Phillips, that we may have some expres- 
sions of opinion on the floor from you 
gentlemen who know far more about this 
whole industry than I do. 


Committee on Vocational 
Education 


At the annual meeting of your two 
associations in 1928 a report submitted 
by this committee contained these recom- 
mendations :— 


That the educational bureau recommends to 
the two national associations that the joint 
committee on vocational education be author- 
ized in the name of the two associations to 
underwrite a subscription of $10,000 a year 
for three years, as the International Society of 
Master Painters and Decorators has already 
done, and 

To undertake to receive pledges from the 
membership and others for the vocational edu- 
cation fund, to be held by the treasurer of the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association and disbursed only on_ written 
orders signed by the full committee: and that 
the funds so raised be used for the general 
purposes as set forth in the report presented 
to the educational bureau by Edgar S. McKaig 
at the March, 1928, meeting. 

The action taken by the two associa- 
tions on the réport was identical, and 
the minutes show that :— 

It was voted to refer the recommendation 
contained in the report to the educational bu- 
reau, with power to act, subject to everybody 
else raising their share. 


The developments during the year have 
been as follows:—At a meeting held in 
New York at the executive offices of the 
Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Association on 
April 18, 1929, attended by representa- 
tives of the three interested groups—the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, Inc., the American Paint and Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ Association and the 
International Society of Master Painters 
and Decorators—an agreement was 
drafted for the formation by the three 
groups of a body to be designated as the 
“American Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion in the Decorating Trades.” A copy 
of this agreement, with its accompany- 
ing exhibit A, follows this report and is 
submitted as a part thereof. 

The wallpaper manufacturers 
had in operation a bureau of vocatior»1 
training in paperhanging alone. Thy 
took the position that they could not at- 
ford to abandon their present progrium 
unless the proposed co-operative program 
to embrace all phases of decoratine, 
painting as well as paperhangine. was to 
become effective immediately. Their rep- 
resentative stated that they were a!l ready 
to contribute their share of the funds 
and to execute the agreement at once. 
The master painters’ representative stated 
that they had their funds in sight and 
that their officers could sign the agree- 
ment within a reasonable time. On be- 
half of the paint and varnish manufac- 
turers’ group, it was stated that the mat- 
ter would have to go before the educa- 
tional bureau of the industry, and as it 
was then in session, it was very question- 
able whether it could be taken up until a 
subsequent meeting. The agreement was 
sent direct to the general manager in 
Washington, but arrived too late to come 
before the educational bureau at its April, 
1929, meeting. Therefore it had to go 
over until the July meeting. At the re- 
quest of the educational bureau, your 
chairman attended the meeting held in 
Detroit, July 20, 1929. He there stated 
that the Wallpaper Manufacturers’ A-@an- 
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ciation had signed the agreement and had 
their funds available and only awaited 
the action of the other two groups. The 
Master Painters had held up the signing 
of the agreement until it could come be- 
fore their executive board, which met in 
Chicago on July 22, 1929. There was 
some question about the right of their 
president, who was elected for one year, 
to sign an agreement for a three-year 
term. Subsequently at this meeting the 
president was authorized, and the master 
painters were then all ready to go ahead 
with their part in the program. 

At the educational bureau’s meeting no 
dissenting vioce was raised as to the pro- 
priety and wisdom of going into the 
project, and various members gave it a 
hearty endorsement. There was consider- 
able discussion as to how the paint man- 
ufacturers should raise their $10,000 per 
annum for three years—a total of $30,- 
000. It was finally proposed and adopted 
that the educational bureau itself be re- 
sponsible for one-third of the $10,000 per 
annum for three years out of the educa- 
tional bureau’s funds, and that the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
accept responsibility for one-third of the 
$10,000 per annum for a term of three 
years out of its funds, and that the Amer- 
ican Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association accept responsibility of one- 
third of the $10,000 per annum for a term 
of three years out of its funds. 


As it was felt that the educational bu- 
reau, in spite of the authority which had 
been conferred upon it by the two asso- 
ciations, could not with propriety appro- 
priate their funds, the general manager 
was instructed to communicate by mail 
with the directors of the two associations 
to have this program ratified. 

The Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, upon asking for advice as to the 
status of the matter, after being in- 
formed, wrote that under the circum- 
stances they would not be in a position to 
join in a joint program between this date, 
which was August 5, 1929, and July 1, 
1930. They further stated that when both 
the master painters and paint and var- 
nish manufacturers are ready with the 
signed agreement and the funds that a 
new approval of the co-operative plan 
would be obtained at the annual meeting 
of the association to be held in April or 
May, 1930. 

Upon receiving this information, your 
chairman at once advised the general 
manager that it would no longer be nec- 
essary to take the matter up by mail 
with the directors, as it could be brought 
before the annual meeting of the two 
associations in October, 1929. 


To sum up, this is the present situa- 
tion:—The National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association and the American Paint 
and Varnish manufacturers’ Association 
authorized the educational bureau to act 
on the matter for them. The educational 
bureau has acted and itself has agreed to 
be responsible for one-third of the $10,- 
000 per annum for a term of three years 
out of the educational bureau’s funds. It 
further has proposed that each of the two 
associations be responsible for one-third 
of the $10,000 per annum for a term of 
three years. It apparently remains, there- 
fore, for this meeting to ratify the au- 
thority given to the educational bureau 
or to take other action. 

In fairness to the two other associa- 
tions—The Wallpaper Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the master painters—it does 
seem at this time as though this great 
industry should either accept or refuse to 
have anything to do with tne proposed 
co-operative program for vocational edu- 
cation. 


American Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion in the Decorating Trades 
1.—Agreement. 

2.—Exhibit A. 

Plan for the Organization of a Program of 
Vocational Education for the Decorating Trades. 

This Agreement made the...... OBE co ese 
Seenkas 1929, by and among the Wallpaper 
Manufacturers’ Association, hereinafter known 
as Wallpaper Manufacturing Group, the Inter- 
national Society of Master Painters and Deco- 
rators, Incorporated, hereinafter known as 
Master Painters and Decorators’ Group, and 
the National, Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation and the American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association, both of these as- 
sociations acting through the Educational Bu- 
reau of the American Paint and Varnish Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, hereinafter known as 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Group. 

Witnesseth: 

(1) That the three groups unite in the for- 
mation of American Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation in the Decorating Trades; 

(2) That each group in consideration of 
similar pledges by the other two groups pledges 
itself to pay into the Treasury of the Board 
the sum of $10,000 per annum for a term of 
three years; 

(3) That the $10,0(0 per annum is to be paid 
by each group quarterly in advance on first 
day of July, October, January and April in 
each year. 

(4) That no discrimination against any branch 
of the Decorating Trades and in favor of any 
other branch shall ever be shown in the ad- 
ministration of the American ‘Board for Voca- 
tional Education in the Decorating Trades. 

(5) That the plan of organization of the 
American Board for Vocational Education in 
the Decorating Trades is as set forth in Ex- 
hibit A hereto attached and made a part hereof 
and no change shall ever be made in this plan 
without the unanimous consent in writing of 
all the signatories hereto. 

(6) That the American Board for Vocational 
Education in Decorating Trades shall be at 
liberty to receive from any source contributions 
of money to be expended as the other funds 
are expended. 

(7) That each group binds itself to forth- 
with make the necessary appointments of two 
members representing it in order that there 
may be no delay in the organization of the 
American Board for Vocational Education in 
the Decorating Trades. 

(8) This Agreement may be executed in trip- 
licate, each copy to have full force and effect 
as an original. 

In Witness Whereof the parties hereto have 
caused this Agreement to be duly executed 
under their respective seals by their authorized 
officers the day and year first above written. 


Witnesses at Signing: 
Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Association 
Biieek ccc madd eh et etannebdssneranness cnaee 


International Society of Master Paint- 
ers and Decorators, Incorporated. 
Attest .. 
Educational Bureau of the American 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association for it and the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 
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Plan for the Organization of a Program 
of Vocational Education for the 
Decorating Trades , 
I.—Administrative Control. 
A.—Organization of the Board. 


1.—For the purpose of making this plan op- 
erative, a board to be known as the American 
Board for Vocational Education in the Deco- 
rating Trades is created. The membership of 
this board shall be as follows:— 


Two members representing the manufactur- 
ers of paints, varnishes and lacquers. 


The members representing the manufactur- 
ers of wallpaper. 

Two members representing the Master Paint- 
ers and Decorators, Inc. 

One member representing other associations, 
clubs, or agencies allied to the decorating 
trade. 

One advisory member representing the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education. 

The seven members of this board represent- 
ing industrial interests shall elect their own 
chairman. The member representing the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education shall 
serve in an advisory capacity only and as a 
representative of the program of trade and in- 
dustrial education operated throughout the 
United States under the Smith-Hughes Act. 

2.—Six shall constitute a quorum for the pur- 
pose of organization and transacting business. 

B.—Duties of the board. 

1.—The voting members of the board shall be 
responsible for employing a director, who shall 
have full administrative responsibility for carry- 
ing into effect the program of vocational edu- 
cation sponsored by the board in accordance 
with such general policies as may from time 
to time be formulated. 

2.—The board shall assume full responsibility 
for the collection and disbursement of all 
money. 

3.—The board shall formulate certain general 
policies which will be observed in the opera- 
tion of the program for which it is responsible 
but shall delegate to the director responsibility 
for dealing with details and interpretations of 
the general policies of the board. 

4.—No specific date for holding meetings of 
the board is specified. Meetings shall be held 
from time to time as required and one meeting 
shall be designated the Annual Meeting. 

5.—The members of the board shall serve 
without compensation. 

C.—The Director. 

1.—Duties of the director. 

The director appointed by the board shall 
have full responsibility for the development and 
direction of all forms of vocational education 
for the decorating trades. He shall have charge 
of and be responsible for all money appropri- 
ated by the board. He shall be bonded for an 
amount equal to the maximum amount of 
money appropriated in any one year for the 
activities of the board. He shall be present at 
all meetings of the board. He may employ 
such assistants, experts, and committees as 
may be necessary from time to time and shall 
be held directly responsible for the discharge 
of their assigned duties. 

2.—Qualifications of the director. 

a.—Education. 

He must be a graduate of a four-year col- 
lege course; and, in addition, have had special 
training in vocational education which would 
qualify him for a supervisory position in a 
State. 

b.—Experience. 

Not less than five years’ experience as an ad- 
ministrator and supervisor of industrial educa- 
tion or as an industrial executive. 
II.—Operation of Program. 

A.—General policies. 

1.—Co-operation with established egencies. 

The board recognizes the importance of co- 
operating with established public agencies for 
the purpose of promoting an efficient program 
of vocational education for the decorating 
trades. ‘The general policy to be followed, 
therefore, will be to develop to the greatest 
possible extent, co-operative relationships with 
local, State, and National boards for vocational 
education for the purpose of extending and im- 
proving the training of men employed in the 
decorating trades and thereby more fully meet 
the needs of the industry for competent work- 
ers. 

2.—Standards. 

The board endorses the general principle of 
encouraging the organization and operation of 
schools and classes for decorators which can 
operate as a part of established city and State 
programs of vocational education and thereby 
share the benefits from funds made available 
under the National and State Vocational Edu- 
cation Acts. 

3.—Responsibilities of the director. 

The director shall be responsible for— 

1.—Securing full information with respect to 
the need for vocational training for the deco- 
rating trades throughout the United States and 
such parts of Canada and Mexico as may be 
represented in the membership of the associa- 
tions supporting the work of this board. 

2.—Promoting co-operation between employ- 
ers, employees, and the public schools wherever 
such co-operation is necessary in order to ad- 
vance the program for training men employed 
in the decorating trades. 

8.—Directing and supervising the work of 
such assistants as may, from time to time, be 
employed. 

4.—Assembling data and making reports to 
the board on the status of the program and 
the degree to which the desired results are be- 
ing secured. 

5.—The financial management of his office 
and the work of the board, 

I11.—Finances. 

A.—The fiscal year of the board shall end 
June 30 in each year. An annual financial 
statement shall be prepared and submitted to 
those contributing the funds for carrying on 
the work. 


Discussion by Mr. Phillips 


Chairman Phillips :—I might say in add- 
ition to what Mr. McKaig said that this 
report has been given careful considera- 
tion by the educational bureau and by 
the boards of directors of both associa- 
tions. It contains a plan for the opera- 
tion of this vocational training course. 
The bureau, as well as both boards of di- 
rectors, have approved it, and passed it 
on here to this convention because we 
have no funds with which to pledge either 
one of the three organizations’ names to 
the spending of $10,000 a year by the three 
of us for a period of three years. We 
heartily approve the plan, think it is 
something that will be of benefit to the 
industry in general, but feel that a joint 
committee should be appointed to go into 
the ways and means of raising funds over 
a three-year period to carry on this very 
active work. 

I would be very glad to hear from any 
members an expression of opinion on this 
at this time. If you haven’t read the re- 
port, we would like to have you read the 
report, but that is the recommendation of 
your directors and the educational 
bureau on this matter, 


Discussion by Mr. Calman 


Mr. Calman:—I would like to say one 
word in regard to the money matter. 
You made the statement that we haven't 


the money in the different entities of the 
organization. I think that is not exactly 
accurate. The educational bureau com- 
mitted itself in July to this contribution 
if the other two organizations would con- 
tribute an equal amount. We have the 
funds in the varnish association and in 
the N. P. O. & V. A. which in one case 
I think is about $26,000 and the other 
about—over $30,000. There are two sides 
to the question—whether we should con- 
tinue to hold those funds or whether we 
would be justified in appropriating $3,000 
a year for three years, out of each one 
of them, in order to carry through this 
scheme. That is really the question that 
should be brought before us and dis- 
cussed. There are those who feel that 
we should hold our surplus intact; there 
are others who feel that the surplus is 
there just for the purpose of providing 
for such contingencies as this. 


Chairman Phillips:—While it is true 
that in certain of the organizations there 
is a surplus that you are talking about, 
there is not a very large surplus in some 
of them, and the directors of both as- 
sociations felt that in taking the money 
that has been set up in surplus for cer- 
tain activities other than this, that we 
would be doing something which we had 
no authority to do, and also establishing 
5 reonnes which we considered very 

ad. 

I would be very glad if the convention 
feels that we should have some action of 
that kind, to entertain a motion to that 
effect. Is that a motion that you are 
making 

Mr. Calman:—It is no motion. 


Mr. Graves:—I would like to ask, How 
definite is the commitment of the master 
painters’ organization for an expenditure 
of $10,000 a year for three years 


Mr. McKaig:—Mr. Graves, my informa- 
tion on that subject is that the master 
painters’ association have a special com- 
mittee to whom is committed the raising 
of funds for this work and I am informed 
that they have the funds in hand to start 
the ball rolling. I don’t understand from 
that that they actually have $30,000 on 
hand, but I gather that they have $10,- 
000 on hand to take care of their first 
year, or perhaps it might be éven less 
than that they have—I don’t know. The 
plan, as you notice, calls for the $10,000 
a year to be paid in quarterly payments, 
so the initial payment is only $2,500. I 
think Mr. Bush, the secretary of the in- 
ternational association, is here this morn- 
ing. He might answer your question. 


Discussion by Mr. Bush 


Mr. Bush:—I was just going to answer 
that question. We have, understand, the 
$10,000. We have paid $2,500 in to the 
organization when it was formed. 


Mr. Walsh, the chairman of our com- 
mittee, has the check for the $2,500. We 
have the balance of the $10,000 in sight 
for the first year. We have a reserve 
fund which we can draw on. As far as 
the international society is concerned, 
as to their financial end of the game, we 
don’t need to worry about it at all be- 
cause we are here with the goods. 


After listening to the wonderful report 
of Dr. Plumb and Mr. Graves this morn- 
ing, from the altruistic end, from the 
commercial end, and the report of Mr. 
McKaig, if you will analyze the situation, 
you will realize that it is absolutely nec- 
essary from the master painters’ end of 
the game to give that consideration. 


You can sell plenty of goods over the 
counter to the industrial end of the game, 
but in the final analysis, from the master 
painters’ end of the game, we have to 
have more and better mechanics if you 
folks are going to realize on your invest- 
ment from the master painters’ end of it. 


The shortage of master painters in the 
United States is probably 3,000. Our 
ranks now are being built up entirely 
from the man who goes out and paints 
a barn. The old apprentice system has 
passed away. Without assistance from 
some, we are unable to get it into the 
vocational end of the public schools. We 
are not big enough ourselves to institute 
it. So, therefore, I think it is up to you 
(I am speaking from the master painters’ 
end of the game entirely) if you want 
the master painters’ end of the game to 
increase, you have got to start out with 
that altruistic motive which finally de- 
volves into the selfish motive, and I ask 
you to continue your efforts in vocational 
training work. 

If there are any questions from our 
end of the game that you wish to know 
about, I would be glad to answer them. 

Chairman Phillips:—Are there any 
other gentlemen who would like to talk 
about this subject? 

Mr. Graves:—To pursue that a little 
bit further, I would like to ask if the at- 
titude of the wallpaper industry is just 
as definite as that of the master painters’ 
organization. It wasn’t quite clear to me. 


Mr. McKaig:—The wallpaper industry 
was all set to go ahead last April, prac- 
tically as soon as this agreement was 
drawn up. They had a meeting about 
that time and the necessary authorization 
for signing the agreement was given. As 
I understood it, the actual agreements 
were in their safes, signed, with their 
money, just waiting on the master paint- 
ers and ourselves. When I reported back 
that due to certain conditions there was 
going to be inevitable delay, the wall- 
paper people said, ‘“‘Well, we can’t disrupt 
our present work. We have got to go 
on with it as it is laid out and we won't 
be in position to do anything co-oper- 
atively until May, 1930. Then, if you 
people are ready, come around.” 


That is, in substance, what they said. 
In other words, they have practically put 
it up to us to be ready to co-operate if 
we are going to do anything. That is 
my comment on, the action that has 
been taken by the boards of directors. 
Does this committee have any power to 
act, or is it merely to devise a plan and 
report back? 

Chairman , Phillips :—The committee has 
the power to raise the money—devise a 
plan to raise the money—so that we will 
be able, by May, 1930, to advise the Wall- 
paper Manufacturers Association if they 
are ready to put in their money, that we 
have it or we haven’t it. 
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Discussion by Mr. Figgis 


Mr. Figgis:—It seems to me, so long 
as there are three bodies that are as 
unwieldy as the three involved, the mas- 
ter painters’ association, the wallpaper 
manufacturers, and our two associations, 
plus the educational bureau, the only way 
in which this could be handled would be 
to refer it to a committee of representa- 
tive men in the industry, we will say the 
outgoing presidents of the two associa- 
tions, the incoming presidents of the two 
associations, and Mr. McKaig as a mem- 
ber of it, because he is familiar with the 
details of it, and then vest in that com- 
mittee the authority to pass, not only 
upon the financial aspect, but upon the 
desirability of going ahead with the ven- 
ture at all. 

I think in that way you could reflect 
a cross section of the opinion of the men 
in two industries, the companies involved, 
provide a plan for raising the money, 
and handle it with a group of that kind 
very much more expeditiously than you 
can possibly handle it in any other way. 

Chairman Phiilips:—I might say most 
of what you have said is exactly the 
thoughts of the board of directors of both 
associations and the educational bureau. 
In addition, however, all three of those 
bodies have already passed upon this 
plan and approved of it and have stated 
that they believe that it is the thing the 
associations should go into, so that that 
work has already been done. The only 
other thing that is left is the raising of 
the money, and they have suggested that 
if Our action meets with the approval of 
this convention, that a joint committee 
be appointed to consider the ways and 
means of raising this money so that we 
can notify the other associations of the 
fact that we have the funds available to 
so into it over a three-year period, 


Committee Is Created 


Mr. Robinette: In order to get this 
before the group, I move you that the 
recommendation of the educational bu- 
reau be approved and that the commit- 
tee be authorized, as outlined in that 
approval, to proceed on some basis of 
raising the money to go ahead with this 
project. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried. It was then voted, on motion 
regularly made and seconded, that the 
report on vocational education be ap- 
proved). 

Chairman Phillips: There was one 
committee which made a recommenda- 
tion in its report which was not read, 
and that is the committee on export 
and foreign trade. 


Foreign Trade 


Mr. White: It was brought out by the 
committee last year that there was need 
for a revision of the classification used by 
the Department of Commerce for prepar- 
ing their statistics on the export of paint, 
varnish, and lacquer. This year’s com- 
mittee has made that revision, and it is 
contained in the written report. We have 
discussed the matter with the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 
they wish an expression from this associ- 
ation as to what the industry wants. 





G. D. White 


Chairman on Foreign Trade 


The committee, therefore, has prepared 
a resolution to this effect, that the revised 
schedule of classification used in prepar- 
ing export declarations covering ship- 
ments of products manufactured by our 
members, as stipulated in the report of 
the Export and Foreign Trade Develop- 
ment Committee, be approved. 


This, I understand, has been passed on 
favorably by the Boards of Directors, and 
it is only necessary for this body to ap- 
prove of it. I move you, Mr. President, 
its adoption. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried). 


Committee on Export 
And Foreign Trade 
Development 


During the year 1928 our exports of 
pigments, paints, enamels, varnishes and 
lacquers totaled $25,611,941 as against 
$21,319,056 for 1927, or an increase of ap- 
proximately 17 percent. For the first a 
months of 1929 exports of these products 
totaled $15,314,443 against $12,648,783 for 
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the corresponding period in 1928. At the 
same time lacquer has shown an in- 
creasing overseas demand, exports of this 
product for the first six months of this 
year being $823,03. as against $609,103 
for the same period last year. 


It was brought out in the report of last 
year’s committee that there was need for 
revision of the classification used by the 
Department of Commerce in preparing 
statistics covering our exports of paints, 
varnishes and lacquers. The present sys- 
tem of classifying our exports is unsat- 
isfactory because in some cases it is too 
complicated and in others it is too general, 
thereby leading to confusion. Therefore, 
your committee’ has given the subject 
careful study and has developed a revised 
schedule of classifications which is sub- 
mitted for your cons.deration as follows :— 
1. Ready Mixed Paints, Include all Oil and 

Stains and Enamels. Varnish Paints and 

Liquid Wood Filler. 
2. Paste Paints. Paste ground in oil, 
japan or water, and 
Paste Wood Filler. 
3. Varnishes—Oil or 
Spirit and Driers. 
4. Paint temovers. 
5. Putty. 
t. Kalsomine or cold- 
water paints—dry. 

7. Thinners for Nitro- 
cellulose Lacquers. 
&. Clear Nitrocellulose Include Brushing and 

Lacquer. Spraying 
%. Pigmented Nitrocel- Include primers, sur- 

lulose Lacquer Finish facers and putty (oil 


For building purposes. 


Products. or lacquer base) and 
pigmented lacquers, 
for brushing and 


spraying. 


As nitrocellulose lacquers are compara- 
tively new, the products of this branch 
of the industry have been divided into 
three classifications. Lacquer thinners are 
classified separately as clear lacquer, will 
there are a number of countries to which 
our manufacturers export considerable 
quantities of nitrocellulose lacquers with 
only a small proportion of the necessary 
amount of thinners, due possibly to im- 
porters purchasing thinners manufactured 
locally, or sold at lower prices by com- 
petitors in other foreign coulntries. Ni- 
throcellulose lacquer, clear, has been 
classified separately as clear lacquer will 
be used largely for industrial purposes 
showing considerable growth from year 
to year, which information is particularly 
desired. 

No revision has been attempted in the 
classification of dry pigments, as manu- 
facturers of pigments were not represent- 
ed on the committee and it was felt that 
if any revision of the pigment classifica- 
tions were necessary it could be gone 
into separately. 

In approaching this problem your com- 
mittee had a choice of developing a very 
detailed schedule or a simplified classi- 
fication. The Chemical Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce lean toward a more 
detailed classification. However, after 
thorough discussion of the matter, your 
committee decided this would eventually 





lead to having many additional classifica- 
tions entailing considerably more labor 
and expense, and increasing the possibil- 
ity of confusion due to inaccurate export 
declarations because of the close relation 
of the various classifications. General in- 
formation giv.ng a more accurate picture 
will be more useful to the exporter than 
intricate detail of doubtful accuracy. With 
this in mind, your committee has worked 
toward a simplified classification. 


As the’ export and foreign trade de- 
velopment committee desires the approval 
of this convention in order that they may 
take the matter up with the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce with a 
view to having the rev.sed classification 
made effective, we wish to submit for the 
considerat.on of this convention the fol- 
lowing resolution :-— 

Resolved :—That the revised schedule 
of classification used in preparing export 
declarations covering shipments of prod- 
ucts manufactured by our members, as 
stipulated in the report of the export and 
foreign trade development committee, be 
approved. 


Chairman Phillips: Now, gentlemen, 


Gregg Memorial 


The Norris B. Gregg Memorial build- 
ing, housing the new laboratories of 
the scientific section of the educational 
bureau, was dedicated with impressive 
ceremonies on the afternoon of Octo- 
ber 16. The dedication was attended 
by representatives of all of the na- 
tional associations. 

The ceremonies were 
Charles J. Roh, of the Murphy Varnish 
Company, chairman of the memorial 
committee, who spoke as follows:— 


Opening Address by Mr. Roh 


We are here to do honor and pay trib- 
ute to the memory of Norris B. Gregg. 
In doing honor to Norris B. Gregg, I feel 
we have honored ourselves in combining 
to purchase this property and remodel 
our building and dedicate this memorial 


to him. It will always stand as a symbol 
to us and to those who follow his high 
ethical standards. 

Perhaps you have noticed that we are 
in the vicinity of memorials We have 
just beyond here the National Academy 
of Science and five minutes’ walk from 
here the Lincoln Memorial and ten min- 
utes’ walk from here the Washington 
Monument. Just beyond we will soon be 
eble to cross a bridge to the burial mem- 
ori>l, the Arlington Cemetery. 

The Norris B. Gregg committee owes 


The CONTRACT that hinged 
on a better wetting OIL 





T WAS only a matter of weeks before a large railroad 
contract would be awarded on a certain covering. A large manufacturer, 
advantageously situated to serve the railroad, was having great difficulty 
in preparing a product that would meet the standards he had established. 
The situation was outlined to the Development Department of the Archer 
Daniels Midland Company. The manufacturer’s formula was changed 
slightly — a new type of special oil was used — the result was a better 
“wetting oil’? and a paint that passed the requirements and brought 


home the business. 


Countless problems come up in the daily conduct of business — 
problems that affect costs and affect quality. You never know when they 
can be worked out by the Development Department at Archer Daniels 
Midland Company. We urge you to make use of this service — to empha- 
size again that all communications are held in finest confidence. 


Refined 


Linseed Oil 





If it’s Linseed Oil—put it up to A.D.M. 


ARCHER DANIELS MIDLAND CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Mills at: Minneapolis 
Milwauk>oe St. Paul 





Chicago 
Portland, Oregon 


Buffalo New York 
Fredonia, Kansas 


Toledo 


opened by 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


that brings to a close-the joint session. 
We have naturally had to crowd in this 
morning quite a few things because 
this afternoon at four o’clock we are 
going to have the dedication of the 
Gregg Memorial. That building is lo- 
cated on Twenty-second street and 
New York avenue. We sincerely hope 
that all the members of both associa- 
tions will be present. A very suitable 
program has been worked out. I am 
sure you are going to enjoy looking at 
the memorial building, going through it 
and seeing the new equipment and the 
new laboratories which have been pre- 
pared for you by your committee which 
has been in charge of this work. 

There is no other business to come 
before this session, but there will be 
a meeting of the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation for unfinished business and the 
installation of officers here at two- 
thirty this afternoon, so that we can 
wind up our session. 

(The joint session was adjourned at 
2 o'clock.) 


Building Dedicated 


much to you, not alone for the spon- 
taneous co-operation in supplying th: 
funds, but many of you have also given 
of your personal service. We feel that 
the work we all have accomplished sig- 
nifies those characteristics that were so 
outstanding in Norris B. Gregg This 
building will stand for many years to 
come. It is simple and yet beautiful. It 
is enduring and it is useful. Mr. Gregg 
Was a practical man and this building 
will be used for practical purposes. 

Before you leave here we particularly 
want you to go into the building. We 
want you to particularly notice the 600 
names that have contributed to this ac- 
complishment. We want you to go up- 
Stairs to the directors’ room and _ see 
what we have done there. We want you, 
particularly you manufacturers, to see 
the laboratories. If you see the lab- 
oratories, you then wi!l know what the 
educational bureau is doing under Mr. 
Gardner’s direction. 

It is a very, very happy moment for 
me as chairman, and it is with a great 
deal of pride that I turn this building 
over to the chairman of the educational 
bureau under whose supervision this work 
is conducted and who also will be chair- 
man of this meeting, Ernest T. Trigg. 

Ernest T. Trigg, president of John 
Lucas «& Co., and chairman of the edu- 
cational bureau, paid the following 
tribute to Mr. Gregg and his work for 
the paint and varnish industry :— 


Tribute by Mr. Trigg 


_ This is a great effort in the life of our 
industry. As I look back over the twenty 


Improved Boiled 
Crystal Boiled 
Diamond “K” 


years or more during which Norris B. 
Gregg acted as chairman of the educa- 
tional bureau, and what is more, was the 
accepted leader of the industry, I can 
think of many progressive steps and ac- 
tivities which have been developed and 
carried forward to the betterment of our 
industry as a_ whole. I want to say 
that during that period of time in which 
I was privileged to work very closely 


Ernest T. Trigg 


with Mr. Gregg, as were other men who 
are present here today, and I know they 
will attest to all that I am saying, Mr. 
Gregg was not only a leader, our leader, 
but he was our close associate and a 
close friend of all the people in the 
industry and of atl the forward looking 
things it was doing Mr. Gregg had that 
rare ability to carefully consider all pro- 
jects which were put forward, to weigh 
all of the facts carefully, and to make 
decisions which were as near right as 
those of any man I have ever known. 
Mr. Grege’s decisions on matters of policy 
that had to do with the advancement of 
the industry as a whole were always 
fair, always considerate, and always in 
the best interest of the members of the 
industry, and never have I known a thing 
to be done by Mr. Gregg in his activi- 
ties in connection with our industry that 
in the slightest degree tinged of a selfish 
motive. 

We have made progress during the 
twenty years that Mr. Gregg has been 
the leader of this industry. I wish that 


White Diamond “K” 


Aged 


White Refined 
Pale Grinding 
K. V. O. 
Superior 
Superflo Grinding 
Superflo Boiled 


Perhaps you are unfamiil- 

iar with the uses of one or 

more of the special oils. A Kel- 
logg representative can accurately 
give you the facts on any of them. 
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time would permit that I might mention 
some of the things to you which have 
been done during that period of time. I 
think sometimes we are so busy going 
forward that we don’t have the time 
to stop and realize ourselves the progress 
which we are making, but let me say that 
there was no activity that was sound, 
substantial and in the interest of the in- 
dustry as a whole which did not receive 
the complete support and backing and 
help of Mr. Gregg in its way toward suc- 
cess. He initiated many of the activities 
which have brought this industry to the 
position it is in today and other activities 
which he may not have initiated and 
which were good activities he always got 
back of, fathered, and saw them through 
to a successful conclusion. 

_I recall one instance when the educa- 
tional bureau had occasion to make a 
trip up to Fargo, North Dakota. It was 
back in the early days of the paint for- 
mula laws, and the industry was very 
much concerned about what might hap- 
pen as a result of it. We had some dis- 
cussions with Professor Ladd, who was 
then in charge of the agricultural college 
at Fargo, North Dakota. I recall on that 
occasion Mr. Gregg saying to some of the 
men, myself being in the group, that that 
was an epoch-making trip, and he has 
made many epoch-making trips. 

Another thing that I want to testify to 
so far as Mr. Gregg is concerned, and I 
know you will all agree with this, is that 
he had the ability of getting along with 
the people, and that, my friends, is a rare 
attribute, something of which we all 
could afford to be proud. I wonder, as we 
stand here today dedicating this building, 
if we realize its full significance. I won- 
der if there is any other industry in this 
or in any other country which can poin 
to an accomplishment such as this. This 
is the home of the scientific section, an 
activity fathered by Mr. Gregg, an activ- 


ity in which he had his great interest, if 
not a greater interest than that of any 
other activity, something that was always 
close to his heart and to his mind, and 
as your committee cast about wondering 
what might best be done to create a me- 





morial for Mr. Gres it occurred to the 
committee that if this building was to be 
taken over by the industry, was to be 
made their own property, to be enlarged 
and improved in a suitable fashion, that 
it would be the finest kind of a practical 
memorial to this man whose life and soul 
were wrapped up in this work. So we 
have today this permanent home, this 
great scientific workshop of this great in- 
dustry, that will stand here, we hope, for- 
ever as a monument to Norris B. Gregg 
and as a place in which the _ scientific 
problems of the industry will be worked 
upon, will be solved, the industry will be 
benefited as a result of it and the public, 
in the final analysis, will receive the ulti- 
mate benefit. 

I can't help feeling that we must all be 
inspired today on this occasion, and I 
can’t help feeling that this building will 
serve aS an inspiration to new genera- 
tions coming on to show them the love, 
the affection and the appreciation which 
we of this generation fee] toward the man 
who has done such fair, honorable, de- 
voted service for the industry as a whole 
and for the public as a whole. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am going to 
introduce to you the president of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
Charles J. Caspar. 

Charles J. Caspar, of the Pittsburgh 
Glass Compary, president of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, accepted the Gregg Memorial for 
that organization. He spoke as fol- 
lows:— 





Acceptance by Mr. Caspar 


I am indeed grateful for this opportu- 
nity, and here in the shadow of this 
building I want to say a few words in 
behalf of the National Paint, Oil and 


Varnish Association. Let us gain inspira- 
tion from those immortal words of Abra- 


him Linco!n when he said, in dedicating 
the Gettysburg Cemetery :—‘The world 
will little note nor long remember what 


we say here, but it can never forget what 
they did here.” 

So 1 say to you, our industry will little 
note nor long remember what we say 
here, but this memorial will never permit 
us to forget what Norris B. Gregg con- 
tributed to our industry. It is for us, the 


living, and those who shall follow, to 
dedicate continuous and unrelenting ef- 
fort that the work of Norris B. Gregg 
be carried on. 

Norris B. Gregg gave the last full 


devotion to our industry, in 
most important part, 
might be better, and 


measure of 
which he played a 
that our industry 
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we should all here resolve that he shall 
not have labored for us in vain. He 
served the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association during the year 1924 as 
president, and unselfishly gave liberally 
of his time, carrying the message of co- 
operative effort to the furthermost clubs 
of our association. He served us well and 
it is written in the archives of the asso- 
ciation that great constructive progress 
was made during his administration. 

It must be a source of great pride and 
satisfaction for all our members that we 
have had an opportunity to contribute to 





Chairman Trigg:— The memorial 
ownership of this institution is in the 
hands of all of us and our heirs and 
successors forever. The legal: owner- 
ship of this building will ‘rest with 
the corporation known as the Ameri- 
can Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
Association. So I now call upon the 
ex-president, who was president until 
this afternoon, of the American Paint 
and Varnish Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Elliot Phillips, to formally accept 


Norris B. Gregg 


Portrait Hung in Memorial Building 


this great memorial. I consider it a 
priceless privilege to have been permitted 
to lend my -mite that this structure 
should so quickly come into the full reali- 
zation of its sponsors. In this building we 
see grace and charm of architectural 
beauty and, therefore, much to please the 
eye. As Ruskin says, “We may pause to 
admire the beauty of a building, but if it 


has cause to exist and its architecture 
symbolizes that existence, it is art in its 
purest form.” 

This building has cause to exist. It 


exemplifies in its simplicity the simplicity 


of our dear frend. It exemplifies power, 
and our friend indeed had power. The 
designer has created charm; our friend 
had charm. The solidity exemplified by 
the stone of which it is built exemplifies 
that solid character, that modest yet 
beautiful personality we all loved so well. 
Here, indeed, was a man! 

And now, in behalf of the National 


Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, rep- 
resenting, as our association does, all the 
allied industries within our industry, I 
humbly accept this memcrial and the re- 
sponsibility of perpetuating the memory 
of Norris B. Gregg. who lived to serve 
our industry! 
I thank you! 


At the Dedication of the Norris B. Gregg Memorial 


this building on behalf of the manu- 
tacturers’ association. 
Elliot Phillips, representing the 


American Paint and Varnish Manufac- 
turers Association, as its senior former 


president, accepted the Gregg Mem- 
orial for that association and its edu- 


cational bureau. He said:— 


Acceptance by Mr. Phillips 


On behalf of the Ameri 
Varnish Manufacturers 


in Paint and 
Association, I 





welcome this opportunity of being able 
to express in the’r behalf their thanks 


to the contributors to this wonderful 
cause, their thanks to the Norris B. 
Gregg Memorial committee for its splen- 
did work, and their sincere thanks for 
this wonderful memorial that you are 
turning over now to our care 


I am confident that this memorial will 
stand as a reminder to future genera- 
tions that the idea of research for our 


industry to aid us in our association 
with other industries was originally con- 
ceived by our great leader, Norris B. 
Gregg. 


Chairman Trigg A close friend and 
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a business associate of. Mr. Gregg’s 
for many years is going to speak to 
you now. He is not going to speak to 
you in a formal way of acceptance, but 
he is speaking to you from the stand- 
point of a friend, t of a heart full 
of knowledge and appreciation of the 
man we are honoring here today. I 
refer to the president of the National 
Lead Company, Mr. Cornish. 

E. J. Cornish, president of the Na- 
tional Lead Company, spoke feelingly 
in tribute to the m-mory of his friend 
and associate, Norris B. Gregg. His 
words were as follo 


Tribute by Mr. Cornish 


Knowing all that Mr. Gregg was to me, 
I felt that in the interest of measured 
speech and the avoidance of those super- 
latives which might invite comparisons 
that would be odious, I had better put 
what I have to say in writing. 

When I told a revorter that the late 
Norris B. Gregg, whose funeral I was 
attending, was the .ost trusted man I 
had ever known, I unwittingly chose 
words that were peculitrly appropriate 
and descriptive. I might have said “‘trust- 
worthy”; but all of my friends are trust- 
worthy. Capable he was. The Mound 
City Paint & Color Company, which he 
founded, had a high reputation both for 
the quality of its products and business 
methods. To this da”, the brands created 
by him are perhaps more valuable than 
the paints he sold. But the even greater 
success of many. companies in the paint, 
oil and varnish industry shows that he 
was only one of many _ constructive 
geniuses Industriou’ he was. In fact, 
the only grievance I ever had against 
him was that he m-de me work when 
I wanted to play. But there are many 
to whom success is a stimulus to greater 
and more arduous labor, both for them- 
selves and others. Loyal he was. But 
I have found loyalty the rule instead 
of the exception. The possession of all 
of these qualities s evidenced by the 
fact that he was trusted by everyone. 

In the early meetings ot paint manu- 
facturers, everyone communicated his in- 
nermost secrets to Mr. Gregg, in full con- 
fidence that the information would not 
be used to their disadvantage but would 
be used for the benefit of the industry. 
When the education2l bureau was formed, 
it was as much because of confidence in 
him as because of his activity in forming 
the organization, that Mr. Gregg was 
chosen its chairman. When he became 
vice-president of the National Lead Com- 
puny, he presented his resignation as such 
chairman, which was refused; and at the 
earnest and urgent entreaties of nearly 
everyone in the educational bureau, he 
continued to hold, until his death, this 
very important position that brought him 





into close touch with all the research 
work being done co-operatively by the 
bureau. Largely through his influence 


there has grown up a mutual! confidence 
and friendship amongst all in the paint, 
oil and varnish industry, that has proved 
to be very advantageous to all, and made 
possible this joint meeting in Washington 
in which every section of the industry 
and every man representing the paint 
clubs of the United States is joining today 
to do honor to his name and perpetuate 
the memory of what he did and what he 
was. 

Mr. of admissions 
Louis Expo- 
success of 
way was 
industry and 


was director 
at the St. 


Gregg 
and concessions 
sition, and the unparalleled 
that exposition in a_ business 
largely due to his ability, 
integrity. 

He began and ended his business career 
in the service of the National Lead Com- 
pany. The red lead furnace invented by 
him when a boy, improved perhaps be- 
yond recognition, continues to be used. 
From the time he became vice-president 
of the National Lead Company to the 
day of his death, he was its most trusted, 
loyal and constant advisor. The National 
Lead Company never did anything during 
that period of which he disapproved, and 
much that it did was at his initiative. 

This magnificent memorial to his name 
is a tribute to his idealism and not to his 
material success. I sometimes doubt if 
the members of the educational bureau 
are themselves conscious of the unique 
structure they have created. In a day 
when every manufacturer was seeking 
some patented process or some secret de- 
vice or formula that would give to him 
an advantage over other competitors, they 
united to co-operate in research, the re- 
sult of which should be the common prop- 
erty of all in the industry. They had the 
vision that the industry as a whole would 
profit so much that each participant 
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therein would gain more than was pos- 
sible by individual research. 
Co-operation without coercion, the ideal 
of democracy, has proved its worth. The 
paint manufacturing industry in the last 
fifty years has become one of the very 
great industries of the world. The idea 
of co-operation for the good of the indus- 
try as a whole, in which each partici- 
pates, was extended to the Save the Sur- 
face Campaign. Of course, such growth 





E. J. Cornish 


was of necessity the product of many 
minds; but that Mr. Gregg was an im- 
portant part is evidenced by the fact that 
you kept him as chairman of the educa- 
tional bureau for twenty years and are 
now dedicating this magnificent memorial 
to his name. 

Alongside of the material growth of the 
industry there has developed a code of 
ethics that places the industry on the 
highest mora! plane. The non-exchange 
agreement, which is today being adopted 
by all the paint clubs in the United States 
as a part of their code of ethics, is based 
upon the proposition that such conduct 
is morally wrong in that it tempts the 


In like manner, the hiring of an em- 
ployee of a competitor in the hope thereby 
of stealing the manufacturing secrets of 
such competitor, or of stealing the busi- 
ness and good-will of such competitor to 
the extent the employee could bring it 
with him, is essentially immoral. The 
code of ethics, as developed in the Paint 
Grinders’ Association and the educational 
bureau, has become accepted by every 
paint club, every paint dealer, and every 
paint manufacturer in the United States. 
It establishes the industry on the very 
highest plane. 

In this growth Mr. Gregg was an im- 
portant part. Future generations will see 
in the name given to this building and his 
picture upon the wall, a tribute to moral 
worth, which reflects credit on the educa- 
tional bureau as well as upon him whom 
we honor. I thank you. 


Chairman Trigg: We have two more 
phases to our ceremonies today. The 
first one is the necessity of a picture, 
so I think you will have to face the 
camera, 

(The picture reproduced herewith 
was taken). 

Chairman Trigg: As the final step in 
the formalities of this occasion, we are 
having the doors closed so that they 
may be officially opened. 

Mr. Gregg’s son, Norris B. Gregg, jr., 
has been a very interested party in this 
entire development. His whole heart 
and soul has been in it. He is here to- 
day, and we are going to ask him to do 
us the honor of accepting the key and 
opening this building to the members 
of the paint and varnish industry and 
to their activities forever. Mr. Gregg, 
will you say a word? 


Doors Are Opened 


Norris B. Gregg, jr.: It behooves me, 
as a member of the Norris B. Gregg 
family, for his sister, his brother, and 
his son, myself, to thank his very de- 
voted friends for this beautiful memo- 
rial which they have built in his 
memory. It is very hard to accept such 
a memorial, but I know that all those 
who have done their bit toward it have 
done it in such a way and with such a 
spirit that I only wish that my father, 
and his wife, my mother, were here so 
that they could see and appreciate the 
love and affection his friends had for 
him. 

With this key I open the memorial. 


(Norris B. Gregg, jr., officially opened 
the door of the memorial). ° 


Chairman Trigg: The building is now 





Norris B. Gregg Memorial Building 


dealer to violate his contract. It encour- 
ages the dealer to use the goods to the 
injury of the manufacturer who supplied 
them, when in good faith they should be 
used to their joint advantage. It was not 
only a moral wrong, but created irrita- 
tion and invited reprisals that made co- 
operation for the joint good impossible. 


open and we hope that if you haven't 
inspected it, you will do so. 

The laboratories, reference library, 
directors’ room, and other parts of the 
memorial building were inspected by 
those who attended the dedication 
ceremonies. 





Save the Surface Executive Board Meets 


A meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Save the Surface Campaign 
was, held October 14 in the Gregg 
Memprial building, Washington. A. D. 
Graves, chairman, presided. Reports 
of the subcommittees were heard. 

Horace §. Felton, reporting for the 
trade and sales promotion committee. 
Stated that over 3,700 sales training 
courses had been sold and that cer- 
tificates were being mailed to those 
who had satisfactorily completed the 
courses. In conjunction with this re- 
port, the design for the new 1930 Save 
the Surface window display was ap- 
proved for immediate production. The 
report further mentioned that requests 
for the consumer book, “The Guide 
Book of Painung and Varnishing,” had 
been so heavy that it was necessary to 
print a large second edition. 7 

The report of ine subcommittee on 
films and exhibits showed that the new 
Department of Agriculture film, “Home 
Is What You Make It,” is enjoying an 
extensive circulation, having been 
shown forty-four times since July 9 to 
a total audience of over 25,000. Ten- 
tative arrangements were reported for 
the production of a talking “movie” at 
a future date. 

The editorial service subcommittee 
reported a growing demand on the part 
of editors for Save the Surface pub- 


licity. It showed that, in addition to 
the regular newspaper material, mat 
service, syndicates, and radio broad- 
casting, thirty-six exclusive stories had 
been printed in prominent magazines 
with a wide circulation since July and 
that fifty-one stories were scheduled 
for early insertion. 

A summary of the activities of this 
section of the campaign since last Oc- 
tober, measured by the cost of adver- 
tising space in the publications, placed 
a conservative estimate of $871,000 on 
the amount of material that had been 
published. 

H. E. Mordan, business manager, re- 
ported on the various activities that 
had been handled at headquarters since 
the last meeting of the committee, 
placing special emphasis on the finan- 
cial situation. In part, he said:— 

I believe today our biggest problem is 
to so increase the financial support of the 
Save the Surface Campaign as to make it 
more effective and to take advantage of 
the almost unlimited possibilities that are 
presenting themselves. There is little use 
dwelling on competition between indus- 
tries. We all know too well the race for 
the consumer’s dollar. And there is lit- 
tle use to spend much time on the growth 
of co-operative associations patterned 
after ours. At our inception there were 
comparatively few in existence—today 
there are scores of them directly com- 
peting, and most of them have copied one 
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or more pages from our successful work. 

There is little use, too, in trying to de- 
termine whether the Save the Surface 
Campaign has been a success. We know 
it has—so do other industries. 

The situation is simply this:—In 1915 the 
idea was conceived. It had possibilities. 
It was a good idea and its gospel was 
spread by leaders all over the industry. 
If it had not been a good idea and a 
dominant one, it would not have gained 
the momentum it has. For the past six 
or seven years we have spent between 
$205,000 and $210,000 each year; whereas, 
the cost of everything we use has in- 
creased materially. Your own advertis- 
ing departments will tell a similar story. 

We need more money today to do the 
same job we did ten years ago and de- 
cidedly more to do a better jub. Leaders 
who took the initiative ten years ago 
must take the same initiative today. The 
reports of your sub-committees today 
will give evidence of the tremendous po- 
tential waiting. 

We are at a turning’ point in our suc- 
cessful career. We are standing on a 
very solidly established base, from which 
many more operations can generate, with 
sufficient financial power. 


The report of Charles J. Roh, chair- 
man of the subcommittee on financial 
support, brought forth a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the situation, with the result 
that a special meeting of the executive 
committee will be called in the near fu- 
ture to discuss it further. 

Copy and art work for two new 1930 
national advertisements were approved. 





Knust Directs Save the 
Surface Editorial Work 


William Knust, advertising manager 
for the National Lead Company, New 
York, has been appointed chairman of 
the editorial service subcommittee of 
the Save the Surface Campaign. He 
succeeds Frank J. Byrne, publicity di- 





William Knust 


rector for the paint division of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., who had 
been chairman of the subcommittee 
since its creation. 

Mr. Knust has been with the Na- 
tional Lead Company for twenty 
years. He has served the paint and 
varnish industry as chairman of the 
1928 conference of advertising and 


sales managers and in various advis- 
ory capacities. He has an acquaint- 
ance in the newspaper and periodical 
field, that will be of material assist- 
ance in developing the work which Mr. 
Byrne inaugurated and carried to its 
present effectiveness. 


Plastic Paint Makers 
Join the N.P.O.&V.A. 


At a meeting in Washington, Oc- 
tober 15, a large representative num- 
ber of manufacturers of plastic paints 
voted to ask admission as a group 
into the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association. This request was 
favorably acted upon by the national 
association in its annual meeting. 

The plastic paint manufacturers in 
their group meeting, unanimously ap- 
proved and subscribed to the N.P.O. 
&V.A. code of ethics. 

The meeting of plastic paint manu- 
facturers was held at the suggestion 
of Charles J. Caspar, president of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation. It was devoted largely to 
a consideration of the benefits of co- 
operation with other divisions of the 
industry. R. B. Robinette, a former 
N.P.O.&V.A. president, told the plastic 
paint manufacturers the benefits 
which could be derived from affiliation 
with the national organization. He ex- 
plained the activities and services of 
the association and imparted much in- 
formation in response to questions 
asked by members of the manufac- 
turers’ group. 

Ross C. Clemens, president of the 
Nationa] Association of Paint Distrib- 
utors, told the manufacturers of criti- 
cisms voiced by distributors with ref- 
erence to the policy followed in the 
distribution of plastic paints. He 
pointed out the particular and efficient 
service which is offered by the paint 
distributor, and told his hearers that 
bigger volume, as well, would follow 
the adoption of a plan of distributing 
through the usual channels. He urged 
that the manufacturers determine 
definitely whether they are going to 
sell to distributors, dealers, or paint- 
ers, at what prices they are going to 
sell based on quantity lines, and what 
definition of territorial lines they 
would make. 








Spray-Painting Equipment 
Association Has Election 


The Spray Painting and Finishing 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
held its annual meeting October 17, 
in the Mayflower Hotel, Washington. 
The president, William F. Gradolph, of 
the De Vilbiss Company, Toledo, pre- 
sided. Activities during the coming 
year were discussed, and plans were 
adopted for the development of the 
association’s work. 

Officers were elected as follows:— 
President, Wayne B. Thompson, of 
Spraco, Inec., Boston; vice-president, 
Howard W. Beach, of the Eclipse Air 
Brush Company, Newark; treasurer, 
Claud N. Matthews, of the W. N. 
Matthews Corporation, St. Louis; sec- 
retary, W. J. Pitt, of the De Vilbiss 
Company, Toledo. The directors are 
Mr. Thompson, Mr. Beach, Mr. 
Matthews, W. F. Gradolph, of the De 
Vilbiss Company, Toledo; a; «ais 
Paasche, of the Paasche Air Brush 
Company, Chicago, and J. F. Roche, 
of the Binks Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago. 





Paint Distributors’ Directors Meet 


The directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Paint Distributors held their 
midyear meeting October 16 in the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington. 

Plans for the next annual meeting 
of the association were discussed, and 
it was decided to hold this meeting 
February 24 to 26, 1930, in New York. 
The Hotel Commodore will be head- 
quarters. Carl F. Watter, Harry R. 
Held, and Edward R. Drake were se- 
lected to take charge of the enter- 
tainment features of the meeting. 

It is planned to change the pro- 
cedure at the 1930 convention. The 
annual meeting of the directors will 
occupy only Monday forenoon, Feb- 
ruary 24, and the convention will be 
called to order at 2 o’clock in the aft- 
ernoon, instead of Tuesday forenoon 
as heretofore. This change is being 
made to provide more time for dis- 
cussions. 

J. W. Millard, of the Domestic Com- 
merce division of the Department of 
Commerce, gave a talk at the directors’ 
meeting on the breakdown of the cost 
of doing business of one of the asso- 
ciation members and at the same time 
presented a replica of a model paint 
store and explained the advantages 
thereof. The directors were greatly 
interested in Mr. Millard’s illuminating 
talk on the model paint store. This 
replica will have additions made to 
it and will be on exhibition at the 
annual convention. 

For the past three years the Na- 
tional Association of Paint Distribu- 
tors has been active in promoting 


research on the cost of conducting a 
distributor’s business, which was car- 
ried out for two years through the 
agency of the Harvard Bureau of 
3usiness Research, this year with the 
co-operation of the Department of 
Commerce. In the future the associa- 
tion will consider uniform cost ac- 
counting and the education of the 
paint dealer as to the most economic 
method of conducting his business, 
covering sales, efficiency, insurance, 
store conduct, and the maintenance of 
stock to obtain the maximum turn- 
over with a minimum investment. 

As a feature of the next convention, 
several distributors will bring to the 
convention and talk on their systems 
of keeping records of sales expenses 
and turnover. Many members use a 
system for monthly breakdowns which 
has proved to be most successful. This 
work will be developed and presented 
at the next convention through a 
special committee consisting of Arthur 
Dole, Jr., Chicago; George J. Michel, 
Pittsburgh; David B. Helm, Washing- 
ton, and E. P. Lynch, Providence. 

Two new menibers were elected. 

E. P. Lynch presented a report on 
the recent meeting of the members 
in zone 1. The report not only proved 
interesting, but suggested two topics 
for the benefit of the industry which 
will be further ccnsidered at the next 
annua: cunvention and ultimately pre- 
sented to the industry. The mecting 
of the directors closed with a round- 
table discussion during which many 
suggestions were gathered for future 
development of association work. 
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American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers Association 


Fourth Annual Meeting, Washington, D.C. 
October 15 and 16, 1929 


First Session, Tuesday 


The annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association was opened Tuesday fore- 
noon, October 15, in the Hotel May- 
flower. The opening session was called 
to order Tuesday morning by the presi- 
dent, Elliot S. Phillips, of the Devoe & 
Raynolds Company, New York. In the 
large audience that was present were 
a number of representatives of the 
Federation of Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Clubs, that organization having 
adjourned its meeting to attend the 
opening session of the manufacturers. 

The first vice-president, Frank L. 
Sulzberger, Chicago, occupied the chair 
while President Phillips presented his 
annual address as follows:— 


Address of the President 


Another year in the history of the 
great industry which we all represent 
has again been written on the record 
books of old Father Time, and once more 
we are assembled in convention to dis- 
cuss the results of our efforts as an in- 
dustry during 1929 and the many prob- 
lems which the future holds in store for 
us and which vitally affect us all. 

As your president, and in behalf of 
the other executive officers and directors, 
I wish to take this opportunity of person- 
ally thanking each individual member of 
the association for the splendid co-opera- 
tion that we have received during the 
past year and of extending to all here 
assembled a most hearty welcome to the 
third annual convention of the American 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

I feel confident that as the convention 
progresses, and after it has become a 
thing of the past, even the oldest mem- 
bers present who have been attending 
conventions for years will not hesitate 
to say “One of the best ever.” 


Program Innovations 


Our program this year calls for several 
radical departures from the usual pro- 
gram that we have followed in the past :— 

First:—The only committee reports 
that will be presented to the convention 
are the reports of such standing com- 
mittees that have been called upon by 
the association to function in a very active 
way during 1929. These reports will be 
presented by the chairman of the re- 
spective committees in person. All other 
committee reports have been printed and 
will be distributed to all members pres- 
eint to read at their leisure. 


Second :—A joint session with the mem- 
bers of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association will be held on Wednes- 
day morning at which time all active 
joint committees will make their reports 
to the two associations at one time, there- 
by eliminating for such members of the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who are also mem- 
bers of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association, the necessity of listen- 
ing to these reports twice. 

Third :—The golf tournament, which is 
always one of the most attractive social 
events of our annual convention, has been 
scheduled for Friday to enable all of 
our members to witness the dedication 
of that great industry accomplishment, 
the Norris B. Gregg Memorial. 

At the beginning of our fiscal year the 
association had a membership of 196 
concerns. We have admitted during the 
year eleven new members. During the 
same period five members have been lost 
by consolidation with other concerns and 
the resignations of three members have 
been accepted; two companies have gone 
out of business and two have been dropped 
for non-payment of dues, giving us a 
total membership at the present time of 
195 members. In reality, however, the 
loss is simply a numerical one because 
the five members lost by consolidation 
are represented by the General Paint 
Corporation and in addition five other 
companies who have never been members 
of our association are now also repre- 
sented by the same combination. 


Your board of directors have met on 
four different occasions during the year 
and practically 100 percent attendance 
was obtained at all four meetings. They 
have discussed and passed upon many 
matters of vital importance to the in- 
dustry and have certain definite recom- 
mendations to make to the members here 
assembled which I believe will be of great 
interest to us all. These recommendations 
are scheduled on the program and will 
be explained in detail at the proper time. 


Educational Bureau 
One of the most important activities 
of our association is the work of the 
educational bureau. Under the able lead- 
ership of Ernest T. Trigg this bureau 
during 1929 has had one of its most suc- 
cessful years. Mr. Trigg is going to re- 





Forenoon, October 15 


port to you in detail on its activities dur- 
ing the past year, so I will only say in 
passing that without the co-operation of 
the chairman and members of the bureau 
my years as president of this association 
would have been a most difficult one, and 
I take this opportunity of extending to 
them all my personal thanks for the 
splendid co-operation rendered. 


During the past year our industry has 
been confronted with a great many prob- 
lems, problems that are of major im- 
portance to every member. The first one 
to appear across the horizon right after 
our last convention was the revision of 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, which 
was immediately taken up by the senate 
and the House of Representatives after 
the last election. Immediately repre- 
sentatives from all industries in this great 
country and abroad descended on Wash- 
ington and the battle of Washington be- 
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gan. It has not been officially finished 
as yet, but I am happy to say that our 
tariff committee, under the leadership of 
Ernest T. Trigg, aided by H. A. Gardner 
and other memberms of the association, 
has ably represented us at all hearings, 
protecting our interests on all commodi- 
ties affecting the industry that has been 
up for a revision in the tariff rate. It 
has been a very important job well done 
and I believe that, when you hear the de- 
tailed report of the tariff committee to- 
morrow morning in the joint session, you 
will realize the splendid work that has 
been accomplished in your behalf by this 
committee. 


Another problem of major importance 
has been the activity of the Department 
of Commerce in connection with their 
proposed certification plan. I trust that 
by now every member of the industry is 
familiar with this plan and has made up 
his mind to assist Dr. D. A. Kohr, chair- 
man of this sub-committee of the edu- 
cational bureau that is handling this 
work, in his attempt to convince the De- 
partment of Commerce that the certifica- 
tion plan, as it is at present constituted, 
will eventually destroy the good-will of 
most of the members of our industry. Dr. 
Kohr’s detailed report will come up for 
discussion this morning under the werk of 
the educational bureau. 


Traffic Problems 


During the month of June concentrated 
effort was made by the railroads of the 
United States to raise the rates on paint 
and varnish commodities to the present 
lacquer classifications. A new schedule 
of rates was prepared and filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Our 
traffic committee, realizing the many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars that 
this would cost the industry during a 
year’s period, immediately petitioned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
questing them not to put into effect the 
new rates on July 8 as requested by the 
railroads and to set a date for a hearing. 
This request was granted by the com- 
mission and a hearing has been set for 
October 22. 

To properly defend our position at this 
hearing it is going to mean that proper 
counsel must be engaged, briefs prepared, 
facts and figures collected and witnesses 
secured. All of this costs money and the 
association has no funds in its treasury 
for this purpose. 

A committee has been appointed, with 


H. L. Calman as chairman, to consider 
ways and means of raising a sufficient 
amount of funds to take care of this 
most important work and I trust that 
when you hear the report of the traffic 
committee, which is scheduled for the 
joint session tomorrow, you will all im- 
mediately get back of the committee and 
give it your proper financial support, 
which I assure you in the end will save 
all of us a considerable amount of money. 


Unfair Competition 


The subject of unfair competition is one 
which vitally effects all of us. It con- 
sists of various forms of misbranding, 
mislabeling, misrepresentation of products, 
and commercial bribery. Our industry, 
as well as our government, recognizes 
that these practices are both unfair and 
unhealthy and for a great many years 
we have been conducting an unfair com- 
petition bureau headed by M. Q. MacDon- 
ald. Unfortunately, the bureau has not 
received the whole-hearted financial sup- 
= of our members and has, therefore, 

en so handicapped from the personnel 
and expense standpoint that it has been 
unable to do any more than just scratch 
the surface of this important work. 


During 1929, however, I am _ very 
pleased to be able to report to you that 
@ very definite and distinct step forward 
has been started which I believe, over 
a@ period of five years, will reduce this 
menace to a minimum. The new unfair 
competition committee, under the able 
leadership of Ludington Patton, has been 
successfully soliciting subscriptions for 
this important work on a five-year basis, 
has engaged T. J. McFadden, personal 
assistant to William Donovan, former 
Assistant Attorney-General of the United 
States, to head the work of this bureau 
and has under consideration at the pres- 
ent moment a plan of operation which I 
am sure you will all be only too glad to 
listen to when the report of this impor- 
tant committee is submitted for your 
consideration tomorrow morning. 


Cost Accounting 


The cost accounting bureau, one of the 
major activities of our association work, 
has during the past year been more active 
in the installation of cost systems than 
at any time since its formation. This 
splendid work, under the guidance of 
Clare H. Hall, is certainly receiving much 
more interest from the members of our 
association than at any time in the his- 
tory of the bureau. As the committee is 
to make a report to you this morning, 
I will only add at this time my sincere 
thanks to Mr. Hall and his associates 
for the time and effort that they have so 
cheerfully contributed in directing this 
work. 


The Save the Surface Campaign and 
the Clean Up and Paint Up Compaign, 
two of the most important activities in 
all our association work, have again com- 
pleted a most successful year, but as a 
detailed report of both of these activities 
is to be presented to you tomorrow at 
the joint session by their respective chair- 
men, A. D. Graves and R. A. Plumb, I 
will leave it up to them to tell you of the 
splendid results that have been accom- 
plished and only say that it has been a 
distinct privilege and pleasure to have 
been associated with the work of two 
such highly organized and efficient com- 
mittees, 


Gregg Memorial 


Tomorrow afternoon at four o'clock 
we are all going to witness one of the 
most important steps forward ever taken 
by any industry in this great country— 
the dedication of the Norris B. Gregg Me- 
morial Laboratory, a most fitting tribute 
to a great man, erected in his honor by 
his fellow members to enable us to carry 
on an idea which he originated, research 
and development as an industry, to assist 
us in our relations with other industries. 

If we have failed to accomplish in our 
other association activities the goal that 
we set for ourselves at the beginning of 
this year, this wonderful achievement, so 
ably handled by Charles Roh, H. A. Gard- 
ner, and the other members of the Norris 
B. Gregg Memorial committee, has so 
written itself into the records of our 
work as an association that I am confi- 
dent that the year 1929 will always be 
spoken of in the future as “The Gregg- 
Memorial Year.” 

In closing my annual report to you on 
the activities of the association during 
my administration, I cannot refrain from 
telling you that you would undoubtedly 
have been very much dissatisfied with my 
poor efforts as an individual to attempt to 
accomplish the things that the industry 
required, without the splendid guidance 
that I have received from our general 
manager, George V. Horgan, and his en- 
tire staff of employees at headquarters in 
New York. Without him and his efficient 
crew I would have been like a ship with- 
out a rudder. Mr. Horgan is, unfortu- 
nately, unable to be present with us to- 
day, as he is recovering from a recent 
operation. 


As a final recommendation I would like 
to suggest that a proper resolution be 
prepared and sent by the secretary of the 
association to Mr. Horgan expressing to 
him our best wishes for his speedy re- 
covery and greetings from all here as- 
sembled. 


On motion of Henry L. Calman, New 
York, who declared that the president’s 
address had set a high mark in the 
constructive papers of the organiza- 
tion, the report was received and a 
vote of thanks was extended to Pres- 
ident Phillips for his leadership during 
the past year. 


Report of Headquarters Office 


In the absence of the general man- 
ager, George V. Horgan, who was com- 
pelled to be absent on account of ill- 
ness, the activities of the headquar- 
ters of the association were presented 
by Miss Edna Brown, assistant to Mr. 
Horgan. Miss Brown’s report was as 
follows:— 


In lieu of the customary personal report 
of the general manager, this is simply @ 
brief statement compiled by association 
headquarters. Its purpose is to avoid any 
attempt to cover in detail subjects which 
will be fully presented dy officers of the 
association and the various committees. 
It is desired, however, to review the op- 
portunities and the services which are 
made available throughout the year by 
association headquarters to our members, 
We are confident that there are many 
members who fail to realize that num- 
erous, perplexing problems may be solved 
without devoting time and expense to re- 
search merely by calling upon the asso- 
ciation’s store of accumulated data; if we 
haven’t the information, we will endeavor 
to obtain same for you. Further, it Is 
earnestly suggested that more individual 
members pay personal calls to the offices 
of the association in New York, avail 
themselves of the new conference room— 
it is yours—and call upon the staff for 
aid in any problems in which it may be 
of service. Our national headquarters 
may properly be considered the joint 
“service station” of the industry and full 
use of it by all of the members will con- 
tribute directly and individually to col- 
lective benefits and a more general real- 
ization of the definite value of associa- 
tional membership. 

Shortly after the 1928 convention your 
president in conference with General Man- 
ager Horgan and Secretary Heckel met 
at association headquarters and carefully 
selected committee appointments for the 
current vear; it is gratifying to note that 
practically every member selected ac- 
cepted the call to service. 

Continued activity and progress have 
been made by our business promotional 
campaigns—the clean up and paint up and 
save the surface. Both R. A. Plumb, 
chairman of the clean up and paint up 
movement, and Charles J. Roh, of the 
save the surface campaign, journeyed to 
Salt Lake City and presented addresses 
at the Western zone convention. Over 
8.700 save the surface sales training 
courses have been subscribed for on the 
part of the various branches of the indus- 
try. The campaign has also co-operated 
with the Department of Agriculture with 
the result that the film, ““Home Is What 
You Make It” was produced and will be 
shown at the joint session Wednesday 
morning. Approximately 8,000 local clean 
up and paint up campaigns have been 
staged by the bureau in communities and 
towns throughout the United States, in- 
dicating the wide scope and material 
benefit of this movement to our industry. 

It has been a source of gratification to 
have received expressions commenting 
favorably on both the appearance of the 
association’s ‘‘Bulletin” and the manner 
in which the important matters it con- 
tains are presented.* This is the associa- 
tion’s monthly contact with our members 
and keeps them informed concerning the 
status of its many activities. 

In preparing the business program of 
the convention this year, your officers 
have had in mind the presentation for 
discussion of important problems which 
confront our industry at the present time 
and subjects which would add to the in- 
terest of the meetings generally. It was 
therefore deemed advisable in the interest 
of saving time to eliminate this year the 
reading of committee reports except those 
requiring action by the convention, anda 
in their stead to consider such subjects 
as could not otherwise be properly han- 
died than in convention session. The 
printed reports of the various committees 
contain a wealth of important information 
and it is the earnest hope and expectation 
of your officers that these reports be made 
a subject of special study on the part of 
our members, Suggestions looking to the 
improvement of our annual meetings are 
at all times welcomed. i 

We fully expect this convention will 
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function with the smoothness which has 
characterized past conventions, and if so, 
it will evidence the organization and 
training your staff have received from 
your general manager plus the volun- 
teered assistance of members of your or- 
ganization. 

On behalf of General Manager Horgan 
we wish to express our sincere apprecia- 
tion to President Phillips, his associate 
officers and directors, and the many mem- 
bers who have so loyally co-operated in 
making our association bigger and better. 

President Phillips spoke in terms of 
highest praise complimenting Miss 
Brown and the headquarters staff for 
the excellent work that had been done 
in preparation for the convention, in 
the absence of Mr. Horgan. The fol- 
lowing telegram from Mr. Horgan to 
Mr. Phillips, sending his best wishes 
and expressing his deep regret because 
of his inability to be present, was 
read :— 

On the eve of our annual convention my 
thoughts are with you, your associate offi- 
cers, and assembled members, and great 
is my disappointment that illness pre- 
vents my being on hand to assist in 
carrying out the program. I am happy to 
report steady improvement in my condi- 
tion, and after necessary recuperation will 
be back among you in the work which is 
so close to my heart. Greetings to all 
present and grateful appreciation of many 
evidences of interest and loyal friendship 
that have come to me during my con- 
finem-cnt. ~ feel sure that the 1929 annual 
meeting will be successful and construc- 
tive, thus rounding out the splendid ad- 
ministration you have contributed to the 
association and to the industry as a 
whole. Faithfully yours, George V. Hor- 
gan. 


Report of the Secretary 


George B. Heckel, Philadelphia, sec- 
retary of the association, read the fol- 
lowing report for his office:— 

The fiscal year which ended October 1 
is the third since the organization of the 
present association through consolidation 
of the two origina! associations. During 
the year further progress has been made 
under the management of Mr. Horgan, so 
that the association has now attained an 
enviable state of efficiency and service. 
It is to be regretted that during the late 
summer a minor but disabling indisposi- 
tion interfered with Mr. Horgan’s usual 
personal work in connection with the an- 
nual meeting. We who have been ac- 
customed to look to him for guidance and 
counsel, especially on such occasions, 
have felt the lack of his competent advice. 
The entire association will wish him a 
speedy return to his normal health and 
activity. 


Personnel Changes 


Among the changes in organization dur- 
ing the past year was the resignation of 
Lee B. Judson as associate editor of the 
association ‘‘Bulletin’’ and the resigna- 
tion of W. R. McComb as business man- 
ager of the Save the Surface Campaign. 
Mr. McComb’s assistant, H. E. Mordan, 
was most appropriately selected as his 
successor, and in addition to his many 
other duties, was selected to succeed Mr. 
Judson as associate editor of the ‘“Bul- 
letin.”’ The results are apparent in the 
publication itself, which is regarded among 
association men as the finest and best 
among the many publications of this class 
Full credit for this achievement is due to 
Mr. Mordan and not to the nominal edi- 
tor, your secretary, who is, in fact, merely 
a regular contributor. 

For appearance as well as for interest 
and practical value of contents this ‘‘Bul- 
letin’’ will challenge comparison. It is 
mailed regularly every month to the mem- 
bers of this association and of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
the expense being divided pro rata be- 
tween the two. 


Membership 


The total membership as listed on our 
books at the close of the fiscal year was 
196. During the fiscal year nine new 
members have been admitted, as fol- 
lows :-— 


Clement “Coverall” Company, Camden, 
Ws ae 

Warren Paint & Color Company (read- 
mitted), Nashville, Tenn. 

Capitol Paint & Varnish Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Paragon Paint & Varnish Corporation, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Farboil Paint Company, Baltimore. 

T. J. Ronan Company, Brooklyn. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jer- 
sey City. 

Malcolm Sinclair Company, Oakville, 
Ontario. 

Keystone 
Philadelphia. 

During the same period five members 
have been lost by consolidation as fol- 
lows :— 


Albumen Paint Company, 


Cincinnati Varnish Company, consoli- 
dated with Foy Paint Company. 

Rasmussen & Coy’, Portland, Ore. 

Hill, Hubbell & Co., San Francisco. 

Brininstool Paint Company, Los Angeles. 

Bradley-Wise Paint Company, Los 
Angeles. : 

The four foregoing having been con- 
solidated in the General Paint Corpora- 
tion which remains a member of the asso- 
ciation. This is not, therefore, a loss 
excepting in numerical count; but an ac- 
tual gain, since the following, through in- 
corporation in the same _ organization, 
were thereby brought into the associa- 
tion :— 

Jones & Dillingham Company, Spokane. 

Seattle Paint Company, Seattle. 

Magner Brothers Paint Company, San 
Francisco. , 

_ California Paint Company, San Fran 
cisco, 

Technical Oil & Paint Company, Los 
Angeles ; 

The resignations of four members have 
been received and accepted at the time 
of the writing of this report, as follows :- 

Henry Weiskopf Company, Minneapolis. 

0 5S. Varnish Company, Cincinnati. 

F, J. Coolidge & Sons, Atlanta. 





Morgan Company, Peoria, Ill. 

Two, The Atlantic Dryer & Varnish 
Company and the Benson-Beckman Com- 
pany, have gone out of business, and two, 
the Blatz Company and the Condie-Bray 
Paint & Glass Company, have been 
dropped under the by-laws. 


Non-Exchange Agreement 


Four charges of exchange of paint 
have been reported and dealt with since 
your last meeting. In one of these the 
prescribed fine was imposed by your 
board of directors and paid; another was 
dismissed as not substantiated; the other 
two are still pending. ; 

Under our non-exchange agreement in 
its present form a peculiar situation has 
developed, in that while our members and 
other signers are bound by it, there 
is no redress for those if non-signers vio- 
late it. This defect is in course of cor- 
rection through co-operation with the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation. 

The vote of the association on all 
referenda of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States have all been re- 
corded. 

The last of these was referendum 54, on 
calendar simplification which was ad- 
verse, five directors voting against, four 
in favor, and four, not voting. 

Insofar as our association is con- 
cerned, it is evident this reform, like 
that of our system of weights sand meas- 
ures, is either not of sufficient importance 
or has not yet been sufficiently clarified 
to win support. . 

The “Salesmen’s Expense Book’’ still 
retains its popularity with the _ indus- 
try, 16,250 copies having been sold dur- 
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ing the past year, at a moderate profit 
to oul Creasurvy. 

The “Year Book” was issued as usual 
early in the year. 


Statistical Data 

After several conferences the regular 
collection of statistics for the industry 
was renewed by the Bureau of Census in 
the radically simplified form proposed by 
your board of directors. There was natu- 
raily some misunderstanding and some 
indifference toward the matter at first, 
and on my volunteering to do so, I was 
able to help with some of our members. 
1 thank them all for their promptness in 
helping us to justify our earlier assur- 
ances to the bureau. 

The inquiry form has been criticized 
by the bureau and by some of our mem- 
bers as being too general; but a more 
detailed form has been tried and found 
impracticable, and this form will yield 
the vitally important information as to 
the volume and trend of business from 
month to month. It is hoped and ex- 
pected that the entire industry and our 
entire membership at least, will loyally 
co-operate toward the success of this 
service. Later if more detailed informa- 
tion is generally demanded and obtain- 
able. the scope of the inquiry can be ex- 
panded accordingly. 


Government Relations 


The certification plan of the Bureau of 
Standards has been very much in evi- 
dence before our industry during the past 
six months. The matter has been dis- 
cussed with the bureau by a special com- 
mittee of our own educational bureau, 
and while the authorities of the Bureau 
of Standards have not yet conceded all 
the points raised by our own committee, 
they have apparently receded materially 
from the extreme position indicated in 
their earlier pronouncements. Your in- 
terests in this matter are in safe and 
competent hands, but in regard to the 
vital principle at stake it is essential 
that the Committee shall have the loyal 
support of all members. 

The pending tariff bill has been the 
subject of considerable attention since its 
first introduction in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The joint tariff committee .will 
doubtless report upon it in detail; but I 
may say here that I have had the privi- 
lege of serving this committee on several 
occasions. 


Competitive Practices 


As you know, the unfair competition 
bureau has been thoroughly reorganized 
and refinanced since your last meeting, 
a new experience and competent man 
ager having been engaged, retaining Mr 
MacDonald as counse! The report of 
this bureau will acquaint you with its 
plans and purposes. | think it incumbent 
on me to stress to you the value to our 
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industry of this unique agency for better 
business practices. Its mere existence 
is a pledge that in professing our abhor- 
rence of unfair and dishonest practices 
we mean what we say. As we all know, 
our industry stands forth conspicuous be- 
cause of the past accomplishments of this 
bureau, and the enlargement of its facili- 
ties is a guarantee that our vigilance and 
determination have not relaxed. Complete 
success is, perhaps, never attainable in 
the affairs of men, but so long as per- 
fection remains unattained right-minded 
men will continue to strive toward it. 


Technical Co-operation 


As I am secretary of the Federation 
of Paint and Varnish Production Clubs, a 
few words in regard to this co-operating 
and more or less subsidiary organization 
It comprises thirteen 


may be in order. 
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local clubs located in as many paint-pro- 
ducing centers, with a combined member- 
ship of about 1,000 plant managers, su- 
perintendents and technical men, interest- 
ed in the improvement of practice, econ- 
omy of operation, elimination of waste 
and proper knowledge and supervision of 
costs. Originally organized in a very few 
centers as local clubs, the formation of 
similar clubs was fostered by the National 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Associaton and 
later by the Paint Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, and a plant 
managers’ committee was provided for by 
both associations to represent them in the 
association. By 1921 the number of such 
clubs had increased to nine and the boards 
of directors of the two associations au- 
thorized an attempt to form them into a 
federation. This was accomplished in 
1921, since which time the organization 
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has grown rapidly in importance and 
value. 

They are very closely tied in with the 
activities of our own association and, as 
evidenced by the yearly reports of the 
plant managers’ committee, are eager to 
serve the association This organization 
of the younger practical men of the in- 
dustry, many of whom have already risen 
and many more of whom are destined to 
rise to positions of direction and control, 
is another factor which distinguishes this 
association from others of its class, 

In conclusion, may I be permitted to 
express the opinion that your association 
is not only a potent fac.or for the ad- 
Vancement and safeguarding of the in- 
dustry, but an exemplar of advanced as- 
sociation policies? 

The treasurer, H. L. Wilkinson, New 
York, reported on the financial affairs 
of the association. His report showed 
a gratifying balance to the eredit of 
the organization. 


President Phillips appointed Frank 
L. Sulzberger as 


chairman of the 









nominating committee and B. J. Cas- 
closed meeting to be held that after- 
noon. 

Frank B. Cheesman, chairman of the 
sady as sergeant-at-arms for the 
committee on constitution and by- 
laws, proposed several slight changes 
which were approved by the conven- 
tion. 


Report of Educational Bureau 


H. W. Rice, Providence, vice-chair- 
man of the educational bureau, re- 
ported for that organization, the 
chairman, Ernest T. Trigg, Philadel- 
phia, having been delayed. Mr. Rice 
reviewed the work of the bureau and 
called attention to the excellent re- 
sults that had been accomplished dur- 
ing the past year. He specially com- 
mended the efficient and comprehen- 
sive work accomplished by H. A. 
Gardner in the laboratory of the 
scientific section. 

This laboratory building, which will 
now be known as the Norris B. Gregg 
Memorial, has ‘been arranged with 
conference and committee rooms 
where the future meetings of the 
educational bureau may be held. The 
first meeting of this group took place 
Monday afternoon in the new confer- 
ence room. 

Dr. D. A. Kohr, Dayton, chairman 
of the sub-committee on the certifi- 
cation plan, stated that a large portion 
of the paint and varnish industry is 
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-Vice-chairman of Educaiional 
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opposed to the method suggested by 
the Bureau of Standards and urged 
the members present to express their 
opposition by writing to the bureau. 


Gregg Memorial Report 


Charles J. Roh, chairman of the 
Norris B. Gregg Memorial committee, 
reported on the successful completion 
of the work. He told of the splendid 
furnishings and _ scientific apparatus 
which have been installed in the new 
building, to the inestimable benefit of 
the industry. He extended a cordial 
invitation to all members to attend 
the dedication ceremony to be held 
Wednesday afternoon. 

In reporting on the financing of this 
ambitious plan, Mr. Roh’ said that 
more than $170,000 had been sub- 
scribed to take over this laboratory 
as a memorial to the late Norris B. 
Gregg, who was the founder of the 
Educational Bureau, and added that 
less than $400 still remained to be col- 
lected on the pledges that had been 
received. 

H. A. Gardner showed lantern slides 
of the exterior as well as the interior 
arrangements of the new laboratory. 
He also displayed many of the front 
pages and contents of the various bul- 
letins that had been issued by the 
scientific section during the past year. 
Several slides were also shown indi- 
cating the remarkable growth of the 
tung oil projects in Georgia and 
Florida, as well as other locations in 
the South. 


Cost Accounting Report 


Clare H. Hall, chairman of the cost 
accounting committee, presented the 
following report:— 

While the activities cf the cost bureau 
during the past year were not as great 
as had been hoped, results nevertheless 
have been the most encouraging since 
the formation of the bureau. During an 
eleven months’ period work has been car- 
ried on in plants of sixteen members, the 
total number of days of emp!oyment be- 
ing two hundred eighty-five 

The interest shown in cost accounting 
during the past year has been very much 
greater than heretofore At present the 
bureau has more work in prosvect than it 
is possible to take care of with the pres- 
ent force, and an effort is being made to 
bui'd up a personnel as rapidly as pos- 
sible that will meet the growing demands 
of the industry. 

The uncertainty regarding the per 
manency of the bureau and the pos 
sibility of its success has in the past 
caused the committee to proceed with 
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great caution. In this respect it has 
probably been too conservative, 

The interest shown at this time appears 
to justify considering the cost bureau as 
much of a permanent factor in the in- 
dustry as is the scientific section or the 
save the surface movement. If this fact 
can be established, the bureau will imme- 
diately become of much greater value 
to the association than has been the case 
in the past. 

It is the desire of the cost accounting 
committee to offer something of a con- 
structive nature each year at the annual 
convention. In view of the fact that 
stock turnover, both raw material and 
manufactured, is one of the features that 
offers distinct possibilities for increased 
or decreased profits, the committee de- 
cided to send out a questionnaire. It 
was thought that by making a survey 
of the industry, it would be possible to 
determine what should be expected in the 
way of stock turnover and thus permit us 
to establish a standard. 


Questionnaire Sent Out 


A copy of this questionnaire, to which 
forty-nine replies were received in time 
to be tabulated, is given below :— 

1, Nature of manufacturing business :— 

(a) Paint. 

(b) Enamel. 

(c) Varn.sh. 

(d) Lacquer. 

Check all of the above which you manu- 

facture. 

2. Classes of sales:— 

(a) Trade. 

(b) Industrial. 

Check either or both of the above. 

3. In which of the following classes does your 

business fall:— 

(a) Less than $500,000 annual sales? 

* (b) Between $500,000 and $1,000,000 annual 

sales? 

(c) Between $1,000,000 and $5,000,000 an- 

nual sales? 

(d) More than $5,000,000 annual sales? 

4. Are your trade sales conducted 

(a) Directly with the dealer? 

(b) Through branch warehouse? 

(c) Through jobbers? 

What ratio does your average monthly 
finished products investment at factory 
and branch warehouse bear to your actual 
annual sales? 

6. If you conduct branch warehouses, what 
is ratio of average monthly investment 
on hand to actual annual sales? 

What ratio does your monthly average 
raw material and empty package invesi- 
ment bear to your annual consumption of 
these commodities? ’ 

8. At your last annual inventory, what ratio 

did your total stock on hand, including 
raw materiale empty packages and 
finished products in factory and ware- 
houses, bear to your total actual annual 
sales? 


Owing to the distinct difference in the 
nature of trade sales and _ industrial 
business, the answers of the eight firms 
doing industrial business only have been 
classified separately. The remainder have 
been divided into groups according to an- 
nual sales, 

In the questionnaire, information was 
requested on ratio of average monthly 
investment to actual annual sales rather 
than cost of sales. It was felt that in 
some cases the cost of sales might not be 
available. In some cases replies were re- 
ceived giving figures on a _ percentage 
basis and in others on a ratio basis. In 
the attached charts all figures have been 
changed to a percentage basis. 

Attention is called to the fact that the 
ratio between average monthly man- 
ufactured stock and actual sales should 
not be considered stock turnover. Stock 
turnover, or actual physical turnover, is 
the ratio between the average monthly 
manufactured stock investment and the 
cost of sales, which in most cases will 
probably average around sixty percent 
of the average annual sales. For com- 
parative purposes, however, the use of 
actual annual sales gives the same com- 
parative results as though cost of sales 
were used. 

From some of the answers received, it 
is evident that question No. 6 was not 
stated as clearly as it might have been. 
It should have read :— 

“If you conduct branch warehouses, 
what is the ratio of average monthly 
investment on hand to actual annual 
sales from such warehouses?” 

From some of the reports it is quite 
evident that the figures were based on 
warehouse investment against total sales 
both through warehouse and _ other 
sources. 


ou 


Replies Received 
Following are the replies :— 
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over which manufactured stock is dis- 
tributed, relation of manufacturing facili- 
ties to sales, etc., are all determining fac- 
tors. 

There are certain ‘times when it is good 
business to purchase unusual supplies of 
raw material because of market condi- 
tions. Under such conditions the excess 
materials should be credited against turn- 
over, 

The advantages of rapid turnover are 
obvious. Instead of a given capital being 
tied up for an indefinite period, it is con- 
stantly being released for use. More 
rapid turnover also permits the manu- 
facturer to keep close to the market, thus 
taking advantage of profits in advancing 
and eliminating losses in declining mar- 
kets. 

Just how this would affect the industry 
as a whole is very forcefully brought to 
our attention by an examination of the 
effect on the total investment in the in- 
dustry if weighted averages of the high, 
low and medium figures in answer to ques- 
tion No. 8 are applied to the industry as 
a whole. 

Taking the sum of $500,000,000 as the 
total annual sales in the industry this 
results in total investment in the indus- 
try, according to the low weighted av- 
erage, of $46,660,000; according to the 
medium average, of $115,000,000; and 
according to the high average, of $161,- 
500,000. These figures should present a 
very forceful picture of the possibilities 
of profits by giving close attention to 
stock turnover. 


The question often arises, particularly 
with the smaller manu:acturer, whether it 
is advantageous to purchase a large vol- 
ume of material in order to get a more 
favorable price where such volume may 
last a considerable period of time, or, 
whether to pay a higher price for a lesser 
amount. This, of course, depends on con- 
ditions which must be determined by the 
individual manufacturer. 

The probable time that such stocks will 
last must be determined and the average 
increased investment during the period 
calculated. It must be taken into con- 
sideration that not only is there interest 
on investment, but that insurance, ware- 
house space and sometimes actual loss of 
stock is involved. A figure of 1 to 1% 
percent a month is justly chargeable 
against such surplus stock. If all such 
factors are calculated, it will often re- 
sult in proving more advantageous io 
pay a distinct advance in price for small- 
er lots rather than purchasing in larger 
quantities. 

One of the most effective means of 
controlling stock and keeping it at a 
minimum is to endeavor to plan manu- 
facturing and sales operations as much 
as possible in advance by laying out defi- 
nite plans of operation and providing a 
proper flow of raw material to the plant 
and manufactured stock from the plant. 
This requires close co-operation between 
those in charge of purchasing, manufac- 
turing and selling, as well as a close su- 
pervision of both raw material and manu- 
ftactured stocks. 

On account of varying conditions, it is 
difficult to set up an absolute figure as 
regards raw material and manufactured 
stock investment. It would appear, how- 
ever, from the results shown in the ques- 
tionnaire that there is a possibility of a 
tremendous improvement by many mem- 
bers of the industry. The importance 
of the figures presented would appear to 
justify a close and careful study by every 
member of the association. The fact that 
certain manufacturers are able to attain 
the figures shown herein demonstrates 
very definitely that it is possible for all 
manufacturers to approximate these re- 
sults. 

The cost accounting committee wishes 
to take this opportunity to thank those 
members of the association who assisted 
them by replying to the questionnaire. 

The following reports were distrib- 
uted among the members, but were not 
read:— 


Membership Report 


The officers and directors of your as- 
sociation deemed it wise that the mem- 
bership committee should be a rather 
large committee consisting of a member 
from each locality of the country, there- 
fore the president appointed seventeen 
members on this committee. Usually, 
when a cOmmittee is as large as this one, 
it is hard to get each and every member 
to work, but such has not been the case 
with this committee; every mai has given 
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Certain conditions no doubt exist among 
individual companies which may make 
it impossible for them to attain as favor- 
able figures as is the case with others. 


Such questions as location in relation to 
source of supply, raw material, territory 
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freely and willingly of his time and 
energy in trying to get new desirable 
members. 

Early in the campaign for new mem- 
bers we selected one hundred and nine- 
teen manufacturers we thought should 
become members of our association, and 
we sent to each one of them a pamphlet 


that was published last year entitled, 
“An Invitation to Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Manufacturers from the Amer- 
ican Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association.” This pamphlet contained 
five distinct headings :-— 

First :—An Invitation to a Select Group 
of Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Manufac- 
turers to Become Members of the Ameri- 
can Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association.” 


Second :—‘‘Specific Service to Busi- 
ness.”’ 
Third :—‘How Our Association Saves 


Money and Makes Money for Its Mem- 
bership.”’ 


Fourth :—“Your Relation to This As- 
sociation.” 

Fifth:—“A Word About the Relations 
and Different Functions of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association and 
the American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association.” 

Of the hundred nineteen invitations 
issued to our list of prospects, we re- 
ceived about 10 percent in answers, and 
just as soon as we received a letter in- 
dicating that they were interested in join- 
ing our association, the name of the pros- 
pect was sent to the member of the com- 
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mittee in the prospect’s locality and he 
either made a personal call or wrote a 
personal letter urging the prospect to be- 
eome a member of the association. 


The result of this campaign, we must 
admit, is rather discouraging because we 
have received in new members this year 
ten and have had four resignations, mak- 
ing a total gain for the year of six mem- 
bers. When you consider the amount of 
work that has been done by the commit- 
tee, this is certainly a very poor show- 
ing. 

Your committee is of -the-opinion that 
the only way that we can get new mem- 
bers for our association is through the 
present membership. If each member 
would keep in mind the necessity of our 
association getting new members and 
make it a point when he meets a friend 
or acquaintance who is not a member of 
our association to explain to him the work 
that we do and the benefits accomplished 
by the work of the association for the 
good of our industry, impressing upon him 
the fact that the only way he can carry 
his part of this work through is through 
a membership in our association, then 
make a personal appeal to him to become 
a member and get his name and send it 
to the committee at that time, then we 
would begin to get new members. Our 
field for new members is necessarily re- 
stricted and it is too easy for them to put 
aside a written invitation for them to give 
this matter the serious thought that each 
manufacturer outside our association 
should give it. 

Therefore, we earnestly request that 
each member constantly exert some effort 
during the year to get a new member for 
the association. If our association is to 
continue to do the work in the future 
that it has done in the past, they must 
continue to grow. 


Lacquer Report 


Your lacquer committee has been Tre- 
quired to meet only once this year. This 
meeting was held in New York in April. 
At that time the tariff situation in rela- 
tion to butanol was discussed and the 
matter with information at hand referred 
to the association’s tariff committee. 

Also bills introduced in the legislature 
of the State of New Jersey covering 
health hazards were discussed and the 
matter worked out in co-operation with 
the legislation committee. 


It was further the belief of the lacquer 
committee that the principal development 
in this class of product would be in con- 
nection with synthetic gums, of which 
there are four or five types that are now 
manufactured on a commercial scale, being 
used more and more extensively. We sug- 
gest that all members keep in as close 
touch with this situation as possible. 


Fire Prevention Report 


While the fire prevention committee 
did not hold any stated meetings during 
the past year, it has been particularly 
active in meeting any adverse criticism, 
in lending assistance to the preparation 
of proper articles and discussion of the 
spray application of flammable finishes 
and in disseminating authoritative infor- 
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mation throughout the United States 
and Canada on this important subject. 
One of the most important and reason- 
able statements issued during the year 
was that published in tne May, 1929, Issue 
of “The Travelers Standard” entitled: 
“Some Fire and Health Hazards of the 
Spray Coating Process.’’ This article was 
given widespread publicity and we under- 
stand is to be reprinted in the ‘‘Fire Pre- 
vention Year Book,’ which is published 
annually by Hough & Lawson, Baltimore. 


The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion brochure on the “Spray Application 
of Flammab!e Finishing Materials,’’ which 
was published in 1928, is still being widely 
circulated. In this connection your com- 
mittee regrets exceedingly that the mem- 
bers of this association did not procure 
sufficient copies to place in the hands of 
all of their sales representatives and cus- 
tomers. As a matter of interest, it might 
be mentioned that one manufacturer dis- 
tributed over 10,000 copies and another 
member of the association distributed be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 copies. 

It is understood that the National 
Safety Council is preparing a_ similar 
pamphlet which will be in the nature of 
one of their safe practice pamphlets 
which in addition to the subject matter 
covered in the above mentioned brochure 
will also include information relative to 
certain accident-and health hazards. 

Generally speaking, the hysteria follow- 
ing the Briggs disaster has largely passed 
away. The Cleveland clinic catastrophe 
again focused attention on the dangerous 
gases resulting from the decomposition of 
pyroxoylin compounds. In fact, the War 
Department points out that under certain 
conditions gases similar to those evolved 
in the decomposition of nitrocellulose 
X-ray film in the Cleveland clinic mishap 
may result from decomposition in 
pyroxylin plastics, nitrocellulose lacquers, 
ete. Therefore, your committee wishes to 





L. H. Conklin 


Chairman on Lacquer 


direct your attention to the extreme ne- 
cessity of co-operating to the fullest ex- 
tent to the end that safe conditions are 
brought about and maintained in manu- 
facturing plants and also where used by 
their customers. 


Naval Stores Report 


In reporting upon this subject it ap- 
pears that one can do no better than fol- 
low previous committees and quote from 
tamble’s Naval Stores Yéar Book. The 
issue for 1929-30 contains the following: 


Although the crop of naval stores for the 
year ending March 31, 1929, was approximately 
14 per cent. less than that of the previous year, 
the producers received for the crop at the stills 
an average of approximately 17 per cent. less 
than for the previous year. Instead of the 
grealty reduced production bringing an average 
higher price than the very heavy production 
of 1927-28, it netted the producers an average 
lower price at the stills both on spirits turpen- 
tine and rosin. As a result the naval stores 
year of 1928-29 was a disappointing and un- 
profitable one to the producers, as had been its 
predecessor, the crop of 1927-28. Why the 
past two naval stores years have been un- 
satisfactory ones financially is shown by a 
comparison of production and net cash returns 
at the stills for the two years, 1928-29 and 
1927-28, and the two preceding years, 1925-26, 
and 1926-27, as follows: 


-——— Barrels———_, Total Cash 
Spirits Returns at 
Turpentine Rosin Stills 


Production for 

two years, 1927- 

28 and 1928-29. 1,210,000 4,029,000 $81,988,000 
Production for 

two years, 1925- 

26 and 1926-27. 990,000 3,296,000 104,164,000 


From this will be seen that on a production 
for the two years of 1927-28 and 1928-29, 
greater than that of the preceding two years 
by 220,000 barrels spirits turpentine and 733,000 
barrels rosin, the producers received net cash 
at the stills $22,176,000 less than for the two 
preceding years. The greatly increased produc- 
tion for the last two naval stores years as 
compared with the previous two years was ac- 
companied by the tremendous shrinkage in net 
cash returns to the producers, making the two 
past seasons of 1928-29 and 1927-28 very un- 
satisfactory ones to the naval stores industry. 
The expenses of production per unit were re- 
duced in a very small way and it is evident 
that the two past years were seasons marked 
by an absence of proper remuneration to the 
producers for their labor and their investment. 

No industry can continue without adequate 
returns to the producers and during 1929 the 
American naval stores industry will un- 
doubtedly have to take steps to protect itself 
from a continuance of the poor net cash re- 
turns which have charecterized it for three 
seasons, including the present one, 
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Production for the last five years is 
quoted as follows: 

—- Production———~ 

Gum Gum 

turpentine rosin 

(50 gal. (500 Ibs 

bbls.) bbls.) 
OS Serre oe 530,000 1,765,000 





OU See 480,000 1,599, 000 
| Serre 510,000 1,700,000 
1927-2 650,000 2,165,000 
WGBB=-FO. wwe csccccccce 560,000 1,865,000 


Estimated crop for the year 1929-30. 

Judging by receipts for the crop year 
to date and stocks on hand the figures 
for this year will not be far from those 





for the year 1927-28. 

Wood Wood 

turpentine rosin 

(50 gal. (500 Ibs 
bbls.) bbls.) 

ox = 

257 

284,504 





365,480 
400,474 
431,654 





It is estimated that the production of 
gum rosin in standardized steel packages 
and sold at net weights during the cur- 
rent season will be 47,500 drums, or about 
3 percent. 


Petroleum Products Report 


During the past year the supplies of 
these products have been ample and prices 
moderate. The most important develop- 
ment in this field seems to be the in- 
creasing variety of products required by 


consumers to meet special and exacting 
requirements. 


In a very interesting paper on “‘Indus- 
trial Solvents’’ read before the Novem- 
ber meeting of the Paint and Varnish 


Production Men’s Club of St. Louis by 
E. E. Folin, technical representative on 
varnish and paint solvents for the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, the speaker states that 
his company is at present supplying ten 
refined oils, fifteen naphthas and fourteen 
gasolines, or a total of thirty-nine sep- 
arate and distinct products, each one de- 
signed for a distinct purpose and limit- 
ed by definite specifications. A num- 
ber of these products are replacing coal- 
tar distillates in lacquer manufacture and 
for other purposes. 

The tendency seems to be for this field 
to become more and more complicated, So 
that frequent revision of specifications or 
writing of new specifications is necessary 
to keep pace with the requirements. 

These matters will no doubt receive the 
attention of our various committees as 
developments suggest. 


Tung Oil Report 


Since making our report to the conven- 
tion in October, 1928, there was secured 
from the groves over 30,000 pounds of 
tung oil fruit. The cluster variety was 
held in reserve for planting purposes, 
while the single fruiting species was used 
for crushing tests. The oil secured from 
the crushing tests was forwarded to a 
large number of varnish plants through- 
out the country. The reports of the 
laboratory examination and_ of actual 
varnish making operations indicated that 
the Florida oil was superior to oil com- 
ing into this country from China, being 
lighter in color, of lower acidity, and ot 
generally better quality. 

With the desire to increase the planting 
of tung oil throughout the world so that 
there will be available some day that ex- 
cess of oil not available in China, and 
which may be needed to meet the growing 
demand for this interesting product, the 
American Tung Oil Corporation has fur- 
nished substantial quantities of seed for 
foreign planting purposes. This seed has 
been planted in over fifty different for- 
eign countries and possessions of various 
governments. 

As a further indication of the 
which the corporation is doing to | 
courage the production of tung oil in for- 
eign countries, it should be stated that 
work has been done in co-operation with 
John B. Faust, American vice-consul at 
Asuncion, Paraguay. Mr. Faust, who 
was formerly a chemist with the scientific 


work 
en- 


section, has always been greatly inter- 
ested in tung oil, and has actively pro- 
moted the idea in South America. At his 


request, we have had prepared and printed 
in Spanish a pamphlet for distribution in 


South America. Mr. Faust has great 
hopes that this pamphlet may further 
stimulate the production of tung oil in 


the southern hemisphere, where apparently 
conditions may be ideal for the growth of 


these trees on a large scale, Already 
great interest has been exhibited by 
South American planters, and orders for 


seed have been received. 
There is great activity in planting tung 
the 


oil in Florida and other States at 
present time. Up to the present about 
5,000 acres have been planted, as com- 


pared to our original start on 200 acres 
five years ago. A number of tung oil cor- 
porations have been organized, but it is 
possible that the object of some of these 
mav be the sale of land, without any 


Second Session, Tuesday 


The association held a closed session 
Tuesday afternoon, at which the re- 
maining reports were presented and 
discussed and an address was given 
by Dr. Willard L. Thorp, of the de- 
partment of economics of Amherst Col- 
lege, on “Facts About the Consolida- 
tion and Merger Movefnent and the 
Concentration of Industry.” 

The first report taken up in the 
closed session was that of the plant 
managers committee, This was pre- 
sented by E. J. Probeck, the chair- 
man, as follows: 


Plant Managers’ Report 


The plant managers’ 
organized whereby we 


is now 
active 


committee 
have one 


great interest in the production of oil. 
The thought of your committee has al- 
ways been to encourage the planting of 
large acreages by people with sufficient 
capital to carry the groves: through to 
production, without the necessity of sell- 
ing the groves in small acreages to small 
investors. Fortunately, most of the acre- 
age planted in this country today is upon 
the sound basis desired by this commit- 
teen. In Southern Louisiana and South- 
ern Mississippi great interest is also being 
manifested, and, due to the successful re- 
sults obtained with the 10,000 trees which 
were furnished by the American Tung Oil 
Corporation to the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Company two years ago, it is believed 
that very substantial areas around Boga- 
lusa, La., and Picayune, Miss., will be 
planted during the next two years. 

Many agriculturists in Florida and the 
other sections referred to are now taking 
up the establishment of large size tung oil 
nurseries to be planted this year with seed 
to be furnished by the groves of the 
American Tung Oil Corporation. Next 
year, therefore, should see the production 
of a tremendous quantity of seedlings in 
Florida and the other Gulf States, and 
many of these seedlings will doubtless be 





set out in grove formation in the Fall of 
1930. 
In the meantime, the substantial nurs- 


ery of the American Tung Oil Corporation 
and the larger nurseries of private in- 
dividuals in the Florida district will prob- 
ably produce this year in the neighbor- 
hood of 400,000 young trees. Thus we may 
expect that late this Fall an added acre- 
age of about 3,000 trees may be planted. 

Most careful control of our groves in 
Florida is being continued. They are in 
excellent condition, and it is believed the 
crop this year will be from 50 to 100 per- 
cent greater than last year. Because of 
the big demand for tung oil seed, it is pro- 
posed not to crush any substantial amount 
of this seed, but to save it for planting 





Ludington Patton 


Chairman on Tung Oil 


nurseries in different parts of the country 
and abroad. 

The American Tung Oil Corporation has 
carried on correspondence with a large 
number of prospective planters, hundreds 
of requests for information having been 
received. The literature which has here- 
tofore been prepared is now exhausted. 
In order to take care of these demands, a 
new booklet on tung oil will soon be 
printed. This booklet will bring the sub- 
ject right up to date and will answer all 
of the questions which have been pro- 
posed, regarding the possibilities, methods 
of growing, uses of the oil, quantity used, 
sections adapted to growth of the trees, 
type of soil required, drainage of the land, 
preparation of the land, planting seed and 
seedlings, cover crops to be used on young 
groves, types and quantities of fertilizers, 
vields that may be expected, competition 
that may be expected from China, com- 
parison of Chinese and American methods 
of handling the oil, including crushing and 
packing, quality of American-grown oil, 
etc. 

It would appear that the project of pro- 
lucing tung oil in America is now well 
established, and that we can look forward 
with every confidence to the gradual ex- 
pansion of during the next few 


years, 


groves 


Afternoon, October 15 


member in each constituent club, For 
the past year eight of the thirteen mem- 


bers have been on this committee for 
two or more years, This gives us an 
experienced working majority that can 


function right from the start of the 
The committee assumes office at the 
of the annual meeting in October and 
functions for one year. We are m*king 
an effort to have at least two-thirds of 
our members held over two or three years 


year. 
time 


on this committee, and to include in its 
membership the best technical men avail- 
able from each ef the constituent clubs. 

During the past year the first subject 
undertaken was to assist in securing 


more abstracts of current paint and var- 
nish literature for the scientific section 
Each member of the plant managers’ 
committee was made chairman of a local 
abstract committee; his duty was to as- 
sist the clubs in obtaining more and 
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better abstracts. This method increased 
the number of abstracts by a considerable 
percentage, 

In June a communication was received 


from the National Electric Manufactur- 
ers’ Association asking that the Ameri- 
can Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association co-operate with them in the 
standardization of electric motors. This 
subject was turned over to the plant 
managers’ committee for action. Each 


member of the committee was notified of 
the exact purpose of the National Elec- 


tric Manufacturers’ Association in the 
standardization of electric motors, and 


asked to 
This was taken up 
clubs and it was 


co-operate in this movement. 
through the various 
unanimously agreed 
that the production men make every ef- 
fort possible to co-operate and to assist 
in obtaining the standardization of elec- 


tric motors. A complete report on this 
will be made at a later date It is very 
apparent to the committee that the in- 


dustry would greatly benefit if they would 
adopt and purchase standardized electric 
equipment. 


Technical Work of Committee 


The plant managers’ committee devoted 
its entire time on technical work to two 
subjects :—(1) the evaluation of various 
testing apparatus now used in our lab- 
oratories; (2) the evaluation of methods 
of testing paint, varnish and lacquer. 
A definite subject was assigned to each 
of the thirteen clubs, and up to the pres- 
ent time ten complete reports have been 
made. These reports have appeared in 
the “Digest’’ at various times, and are 
a fund of useful information for the in- 
dustry. 


The object of this work was to obtain 
and publish a comprehensive idea of the 
testing apparatus used by the industry, 
the results obtained, and the methods in 
general use for the testing of paint, var- 
nish and lacquer. When al! these results 
are summarized we expect to have and 
be able to report a general method for 
the testing of our products in our own 
laboratories. This effort is being made 
primarily to standardize the methods of 
testing and to secure the co-operation 
of all manufacturers, so that our 
products will be tested thoroughly and 
scientifically before they are put out 
on the market. Many of the members 
are probably aware that a great many 
manufacturers of paint and varnish place 
their products on the market without 
making any test at all to see whether the 


products they are shipping are up to 
standard. We are trying, first, to bring 
to the attention of all manufacturers the 


best methods of testing our products, 
and, secondly, to show them the necessity 
for making tests on all shipments and 
checking against a known standard. It 
is the hope of the committee that a com- 
plete discussion of methods of testing and 
of the various instruments used in the 
industry will help to develop new and 
better instruments for our testing pur- 
poses. We believe that the future devel- 
opment of our industry depends to a 
large extent upon the development of new 
and improved instruments to test our own 
products. 


The plant managers’ committee have 
had several requests recently from raw 
material manufacturers to make compre- 
hensive tests on new products put on the 
market. Unfortunately, the committee is 
not organized at the present time to test 
new raw materials, but we believe that 
at a later date we can probably organize 
a sub-committee to run very extensive 
and comprehensive tests on the latest 
developments in raw material. 

The plant managers’ committee believe 
that they can be of still greater as- 
sistance to the manufacturers’ associa- 
tion on technical problems if these prob- 
lems are presented to them for solution. 
We stand ready at all times to assist 
the parent organization on all factory 
and technical problems, and hope to be 
called upon to a greater extent in the 
ensuing years. 

As chairman of this committee, I wish 
to thank our secretary, George B. Heckel, 


for the assistance he has rendered this 
committee during the past year. 
Ludington Patton, chairman of the 


committee on unfair competition, pre- 
sented the following report:— 


Unfair Competition Report 


In the past years of activity of the un- 


fair competition committee, they were 
hampered by lack of sufficient funds to 
properly prosecute the amount of work 


assigned to them, so that the first action 
of the present committee was to prepare 
a budget and outline of the activities 
expected of them that they might show 
the results desired. You are fully fam- 
iliar through correspondence with the 
budget prepared, and although the re- 
sponse and financial support has not 
been so complete as the importance of 
the work justifies, it is expected that as 
the work progresses everyone in the in- 
dustry will contribute their proportionate 
share of the expense. 

Your committee has established the un- 
fair competition bureau in Washington 
in the building now owned and known 
as the Gregg Memorial They have en- 
gaged the services of Thomas J. McFad- 
den who has had considerable experience 
in departmental work in Washington, his 





last position having been special] assistant 
to the Attorney-General and _ personal 
aide to Colonel Donovan in the anti- 
trust division, Department of Justice. 
Associated with him will be M. Q. Mac- 
Donald, as counsel to the bureau, and 
proper clerical help to handle the large 
amount of correspondence and _ follow 





through the detail of its affairs. Having 
our offices in the Gregg Memorial! enables 
the unfair competition committee té co- 
operate closely with H, A. Gardner, which 
will be a distinct advantage. 

In addition to the 


force maintained 


it the Washington office, it will be neec- 
essary from time to time to hire special 
legal counsel and operatives in the field 


to prosecute unfair business practices 


which may be brought to the attention 
of the bureau. 

It has been felt by many in the in- 
dustry that the unfair competition com- 


mittee has accomplished very little in the 

















past and your committee believe that 
this is only because the industry has not 
been fully informed of the work which has 
passed through the bureau. During the 
past year, although your present com- 
mittee did not have their organization in 
active operation, they handled a great 
deal of work, and it would seem desirable 
to inform you of some of the work which 
they have accomplished, as follows :— 


Bribery 


The Federal Trade Commission filed an 


application in the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 


for the enforcement of an order against 
the Grand tapids Varnish Company, 
charging violation thereof. The respon- 
dent appeared before the commission 
and moved to dismiss the application, 
which motion was denied. The respon- 
dent also filed a motion in the court 


of appeals to dismiss the application on 
the ground, among others, that the sub- 
ject matter of the order does not con- 
stitute unfair competition and the com- 
mission is therefore without jurisdiction. 

This motion was heard on June 4 by 
three judges of the circuit court of ap- 
peais and denied, with leave to file an 
answer. It is expected that the case 
will be tried on its merits early in the 
October term. 


In view of the importance of the case 
leave to. file a brief supporting the gov- 
ernment was obtained from the court by 
M. Q. MacDonald, William E. Leahy, and 
Sidney G. Stricker appearing on behalf 
of the American Paint and Varnish Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents. 

Two other bribery cases are under in- 
vestigation with a view to presenting fhe 
facts to the Federal Trade Commission if 
such action is warranted. 


Misbranding and Labeling 


Sections of the paint industry have 
suffered from the competition of mis- 
branded paint distributed by general mer- 
chants operating radio broadcasting sta- 
tions, In 


three cases the products are 
So nearly alike that the facts can be 
grouped. An analysis of samples dis- 
closed not only considerable variance be- 
tween the contents and the published 
formula, but the presence of from ap- 


proximately 10 percent to 36 percent of 
water. In some of the paint white lead 
was not discovered; while other samples 
contained from 0.1 percent to about 3 
percent of lead. 


_ Complaints have been filed with the 
Federal Trade Commission against these 
three concerns and against the manufac- 
turer of the paint if subsequent investi- 
gation shows that the labels were affixed 
before shipment. 


Another radio station has sold 
which contained over 50 percent of lead 
and zinc. There was a considerable var- 
iance between the formula and report of 
analysis and in addition the presence of 
approximately 10 percent of water was 
not disclosed by the formula label, 

Additional samples 
the Federal Trade 
application for the 
plaint was filed. 

Samples of paint from a fifth radio 
Station have been ordered, and will be 
examined with a view to the filing of a 
complaint if the facts justify such action 

One concern selling, but 
turing paint was actively represented by 
its agents as a branch or division of a 
well-known paint manufacturer. This ac- 
tivity ceased very shortly after the facts 
were presented to the Federal Trade 
Commission, but other features of the 
case are yet to be disposed of by the 
sovernment. 

Louis Leavitt 
olated an order of the Federal Trade 
Commission which has been affirmed by 
the circuit court of appeals. The respon- 


paints 


were procured for 
Commission and an 
issuance of a com- 


not manufac- 


was alleged to have vi- 


dent was fined $500 for contempt of 
court. This case involved the misbrand- 
ing of white lead. 

A case involving the misbranding of 


zinc Was disposed of by the Federal Trade 
Commission by stipulation and agree- 
ment to cease and desist. In such cases 
a formal complaint is not issued. 

A manufacturer of paint 
charged with selling brushes 
correctly indicated the width, was per- 
mitted to stipulate the facts and signed 
an agreement to cease and desist. 


Shellac not labeled in accordance with 
the trade practice established some years 
ago was also the subject of stipulation 
and agreement to cease and desist. 

‘The Hoboken White Lead & Color 
Works was respondent in a complaint 
by the Federal Trade Commission. It 
was found that its white lead contained 
approximately 80 percent of barium sul- 
phate. Another product called “Zine 
Lead” consisted principally of barium 
sulphate and other inerts. An order to 
cease and desist was issued. There was 
no contest. 


brushes, 
which in- 


One complaint based on the sale of 
shellac not labeled in accordance with the 
trade practice was dismissed by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the respondent 
having signed and agreed to the resolu- 
a adopted by the industry at Atlantie 

ity. 








Samples have been procured in another 
case, based on alleged short measure and 


misbranding with a view to presentation 
by the Federal Trade Commission to the 
circuit court of appeals. 
Fake Advertising 
A rather aggravated form of false ad- 
vertising by a mailorder house made its 
appearance in one of the farm journals 


Although the manufacturer Stressed the 


fact that pigments other than lead and 
zine produce an inferior paint and de- 
scribed silica as ground rock, and barium 
as a cheap inert to give weight to paint 
analysis disclosed the presence of over 30 
percent of silicious matter and barium 
sulphate These pigments were referred 
to as jokers to watch out for in paint 
The consumers were advised that good 
paint should weigh 18 pounds per gallon 


but the sample weighed considerably 
Additional! 
the Federal 


less 


for 


made 


samples 


Trade 


were 
Commission 


procured 
and 
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exhibits to an application for the issuance 
of a complaint. 

A complaint by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against the Progress Paint Com- 
pany, Cleveland, is awaiting trial. It is 
based on the use of alleged false, mislead- 
ing and deceptive statements in, advertis- 
ing paint. 

Somewhat similar complaints against 
the Franklin Paint Company and the 
Madison Paint Company, Cleveland, are 
also awaiting trial. It is expected that 
these three cases will be disposed of in 
the near future. 

The advertising of paint as “Direct from 
the Factory to You,” “Fresh Every Day,” 
“New Formula Paints,” and “My Paint 
Is of Such High Quality That I Know It 
Will Outwear, Outlast, Outspread, Out- 
cover Even Paint Selling for Twice as 
Much,” was also the subject of stipula- 
tion and agreement to cease and desist. 

A somewhat similar stipulation was 
signed by another concern advertising that 
“Every Can Is Made Fresh to Your Or- 
ders” and “Sold Direct to the Users 
Through Exclusive Representatives.” The 
paint was not manufactured by the con- 
cern complained of but was bought from 
another company which he neither owned, 
controlled or operated. 

A stipulation and agreement was also 
signed by a manufacturer who _ sold 
“Auto Rubber Baked Enamel,” which did 
not contain rubber in such substantial 
quantity as to be properly represented as 
rubber enamel, and, of course, was not 


The annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion of Paint and Varnish Production 
Clubs was opened Monday forenoon, 
October 14, in the Mayflower Hotel 
by the president, P. D. Buckminster, 
Chicago. The first session was de- 
voted to the presentation of original 
papers by the constituent clubs of the 
federation. 

A. E. Stauderman presented, for the 
St. Louis club, the following paper:— 


Synthetic Resins in Lac- 
quer. and Varnish 


Last year the Louisville Production 
Men’s Club decided to work on “The Use 
of Syntheti¢ Resins in Lacquer and Var- 
nish.”” At the Detroit meeting in 1928 a 
report was read covering the work com- 
pleted at that time. As the work had 
really only started, we felt that we should 
continue. This paper, then, will be a con- 
tinuation and supplement of the first 
paper. A copy of this previous paper 
may be found in the scientific section is- 
sued in November, 1928, circular No. 341. 

As the work embraces two different 
systems, we will classify the findings un- 
der two headings: 

1. The use of synthetic resins in lac- 
quer. 

2. The use of synthetic resins in var- 
nish. 

Let us consider the lacquer system first. 
Operator No. 1 set about to make a clear 
lacquer with the durability of a high-class 
spar varnish. With this in mind a set of 
formulas was prepared, and three coats 
of the mixtures were sprayed on steel and 
maple panels and exposed to the weather. 
Table one shows the formulas and the 
characteristics of the films. 


Outside Lacquer 
Table No. 1 


No. 1.—3 parts rezyl No. 11, 1 part rezyl 
balsam No. 33, 1 part %-second cotton, Dries 
very slowly. Required forty-eight hours be- 
tween coats. Poor gloss. 

No. 2.—3 parts rezyl No. 12, 1 part rezyl 
balsam No. 33, 1 part %-second cotton Dries 
well, Three coats applied same day. Gloss 
fair. 

No. 3.—3 parts rezyl No. 12, 1 part dibutyl 
phthalate, 1 part %4-second cotton One coat 
was tacky after one month. Poor gloss Dis- 
carded. 

No. 4.—3 parts rezyl No. 11, 1 part dibutyl 
phthalate, 1 part %-second cotton Dries very 
slowly. Required forty-eight hours between 
coats. Poor gloss. 

No. 5.—*6 parts glyptal resin solution RC119, 
1 part %-second cotton. Dries well Three 
coats applied same day. Good gloss. (*} parts 
resin and 3 parts toluol.) 

No. 6.—6 parts glyptal resin solution RC119, 
1 part dibutyl phthalate, 1 part ‘¢-second cot- 





tom Dries well. Three coats applied same 
day. Good gloss. 

No. 7a.—Long oil spar varnish (2 coats). One 
coat applied every forty-eight hours. Very 


good gloss 

No. 7b.—Long oil spar varnish (3 coats). One 
coat applied every forty-eight hours. Very 
x ( 8s. 
ese ° 3 parts rezyl No. 12, % part dibutyl 
phthalate, % part rezyl balsam No 33, 1 part 
lg-second cotton, Dries good Three coats 
applied same day. Fair gloss. 

No. 9.—3 parts rezyl No. 11, % part rezyl 
balsam No. 1 part %-second cotton. Dries 
very slowly. Required forty-eight hours be- 
tween coats Poor gloss 

No. 10.—3 parts rezyl No. 12, % part rezyl 
balsam No. 33, 1 part %-second cotton, Dries 








well. Three coats applied same day. Fair 
gloss. s ; 

No. 11.-—-3 parts rezyl No. 11, 1 part ‘-sec- 
ond cotton. Dries very slowly. Required 


twelve hours between coats. Poor gloss 
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baked enamel, as that expression is un- 
derstood by the trade and the public. 


Policy 

Without ceasing our vigilance to detect 
violations of lawful agreements, and with- 
out abating the insistence that the law be 
obeyed, the unfair competition bureau 
will direct its efforts towards securing and 
availing itself of the full co-operation of 
all concerned with malpractice in the 
paint and varnish industry. The essence 
of its work is promoting self-regulation. 
This responsibility can no more be dele- 
gated to the bureau than it can be aban- 
doned to the law enforcement officials of 
the government. Every activity of the 
unfair competition bureau will be tried in 
the light of its effect upon mutual con- 
fidence. 

It is the desire of the committee that in 
addition to the financial support to prop- 
erly prosecute the work we must have 
the active support of every member of 
both associations. The committee prefer 
to accomplish results by co-operation and 
will use their best efforts to bring it about 
in this manner rather than by prosecution 
and conviction of offenders in unfair busi- 
ness practices. 


The next session of the manufac- 
turers’ association was held jointly 
with the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association, Wednesday forenoon 
(see page vs 
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Final Session, Wednesday Afternoon, October 16 


The final session of the manufactur- 
ers’ association, Wednesday afternoon, 
was a brief one, devoted chiefly to hear- 
ing the report of the nominating com- 
mittee and the electing of officers. 
Following adjiurnment, the association 
took part in the dedication of the 
Norris B. Gregg Memorial (see page 


omy, 


Nominations and Election 


The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was made by Frank L. Sulz- 
berger, the chairman. No contesting 
nominations were made, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected unani- 
mously, the secretary casting the for- 
mal ballot:— 

President, Wells Martin, of the Martin 
Varnish Company, Chicago. 

Vice-pres:idents, Elliot S. Phillips, of the 
Devoe & Raynolds Company, New York, 
and Frank L. Sulzberger, of the Enter- 
prise Paint Company, Chicago. 

Treasurer, Henry L. Calman, of Emil 
Calman & Co., New York. 

Secretary, George B. Heckel, Philadel- 
phia. 

General manager, George V. 
New York. 


Horgan, 


Proceedings of the 


Federation of Paint and Varnish Production Clubs 


Seventh Annual Meeting, Washington, D.C. 
October 14 and 15, 1929 


No. 12.—3 parts rezyl No. 12, % part dibutyl 
phthalate, 1 part %-second cotton. ‘Dries well. 
Three coats applied same day. Fair gloss. 

All of the above formule were thinned 
to a spraying consistency wth a lacquer 
thinner, made up as follows :— 


CN srt 66s ware doa aa ce oscatw vo a Ga 60% 
a re errs 35% 
EE CS i ee eta aaees 5% 


While panels were rather soft, all rezyls 
showed very little adhesion to metal sur- 
faces, gyptal resin just fair, but after one 
week of exposure they appeared to adhere 
quite well. Rezyl panels dried with a 
slight surface tack and panels could not 
be rubbed down with any degree of casi- 
ness before one week. 

Frcm table No. 1 it is evident that 
rezyls work better when balsa is used 
as a plasticizer. Rezyl No. 11, while 
lighter than No. 12, and will discolor less 
when exposed to the sun, has some sol- 
vent retention qualities which render it 
almost useless for lacquer. The American 
Cyanimid Company has since put on the 
market rezyl No. 19, which is supposed 
to have overcome this trouble of solvent 
retention and still have the non-yellowing 
characteristic of No. 11. This resin was 
received too late to be included in the 
work, 

All panels were exposed April 1, 1929 

No. 5.—Steel panel showed disinterra- 
tion of film after one month. Was about 
half-gone after two months and com- 
pletely gone after three months. No. 5 
wood panel began to show wear after two 
weeks, and was completely gone in two 
months. 

No. 6 wood panel began to show wear 
in one month, was half gone in two 
months, and completely gone in three 
months. 

No, 8 wood panel, No. 11 wood panel 
No. 12 wood panel all began to show wear 
on edges of panels after three and one- 
half months, but otherwise in good con- 
dition after five months’ exposure. 

All other panels (wood and steel) were 
still in good condition on August 26, after 
an exposure of almost five months. They 
all showed quite some surface wear, the 
lacquer films being worse than the var- 
nish films which were quite glossy. The 
films of all the lacquer panels, although 
still intact, appear to be quite porous. 

From the foregoing it is evident that of 
the gums tested, rezyl No. 12 is the most 
adaptable for clear lacquer and that rezyl 
balsam No. 33 is the best and most logic- 
al plasticizer to use in connection with it. 

Glyptal resin solution RC119 (marketed 
in liquid form by duPont, 50 percent gum, 
50 percent toluol) is too short by itself, 
but if some plasticizer is used it makes a 
fairly durable finish for steel, but not for 
wood. 

Taglac No, 15.—(A_ rezyl especially 
prepared for clear furniture lacquers), 
was substituted for equal parts of dam- 
mar and also ester gum in a clear fur- 
niture lacquer. While not very much dif- 
ference in gloss, fullness and hardness 
was noticed between the dammar and 
taglac No. 5, .the ester gum mix was 
rather low in luster and hardened much 
slower. Also, it appeared to have a slight 
bloom on rubbing, while the other two 
were perfectly clear. Not much differ- 
ence was noticed in rubbing, but in sand- 
ing, the taglac lacquer was the best, the 
dammar next, and the ester gum last. 

Acid No, 








Rezyl balsam No. 33 ...+-eeeerees 28.8 
etek Ma Be on ccs veces wentewnse 27.9 
Tasmnes Mo, TE  cecocsnscnesesesases 15.4 


Primers and Surfacers 
Operator No, 2 tested glyptal resins fer 


use ‘n primers and surfacers, on various | 


types of metal. Panels were prepared and 
exposed on a Florida test fence and exam- 
ined every six weeks, the following prod- 
ucts being tested :— 

Panel No. 1:—A _ well-known manufacturer's 
primer and surfacer of the glyrptal type, which 
is being used on a great number of automobiles 
today. 

Panel No. 2:—A primer and surfacer made up 
similar pigment composition, the glyptal being 
prepared b, the operator from linseed oil fatty 
acids, glycerol and phthalic anhydride. 

Panel No. 3:—In order to make a comparison 
With something which was a ‘known standard, 
the operator took one of the commonly-known 
oil finishes, which has been in use for years. 
This is what is known as an old-fashioned oil 
primer and surfacer. 

Panels No. 1 and No. 2 were prepared as 
follows:— 

1 coat primer spra,ed on and air 
ROE ioiea nc uiiaaa en ae oe 10 minutes 
1 coat surfacer sprayed on and air 
SE Ss cstv an ta pen oan e 10 minutes 
1 coat surfacer sprayed on and air 
BOE ois otewidaacaes 10 minutes 
Baked at 200°F. for one hour 
2 coats of automobile lacquer enamel over 
whole panel. 

Panel No. 3 was prepared as follows:— 

1 coat primer sprayed on and baked 

at 170° NE asa nialatatgia te aie ae 1% hours 
1 coat surfacer sprayed on and baked 

at 170°F. for area hain ater 1% hours 
1 coat surfacer sprayed on and baked 

6. FO ae seunenzaden vere 1% hours 
2 coats of automobile lacquer enamel over 

whole panel. 







One-half the panel was coated mwith 
primer alone, the other half with primer 
and surfacer, and finished with two coats 
of lacquer enamel over all. 

Results—After six weeks’ exposure :— 

Panel No. 1.—Had failed completely 
over the primer; over the surfacer it 
showed only faint cracking in spots. 

Panel No, 2.—Was in good condition. 

Panel No. 3.—Was perfect. 

After twelve weeks’ exposure. 

Panel No. 1.—The lacquer over both 
the primer and primer and surfacer had 
completely failed, and checked very badly, 
as illustrated by lantern slide. 

Panel No. 2.—Showed some failure, 
especially over the primer. This is shown 
on slide. 

Panel No. 3.—This panel is in very 
good condition and shows no failure. 

Water tests were made on the primers 
and surfacers, as described above. In 
this case the old style finish showed a 
remarkable superiority over the glyptals 
when immersed in water. Within twelve 
hours, the glyptals tinted white complete- 
ly and were very soft, practically disinte- 
grated. 

From the results of these tests, it is 
quite apparent that glyptals do not hold 
up as well under lacquer as the old style 
oil finish. 


Synthetic Resins in Varnish 

This part of the work was discussed at 
length in the previous paper, but weather 
tests on panels, made before that writing, 
were scarcely old enough to show any- 
thing definite. Panels were exposed in an 
accelerated testing cabinet, but the re- 
sults were not at all definite. It will be 
necessary to repeat several tables and 
sections from the previous paper. 

Three operators were supposed to make 
three varnishes with each of three resins 
selected at that time, amberol BS-1, am- 
berol F-7, and Congo ester. Unfortu- 
nately, all three operators did not com- 
plete the work. No. 1 operator completed 
all the varnishes and added to the list 
several rosin and ester gum varnishes. 
Operator No. 2 made the three 30-gallon 
wood oil varnishes with three resins. 


Directors, Granville M. Breinig, of the 
Waggener Paint Company, Kansas Cfty; 
B. J. Cassidy, of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Pittsburgh; Frank B. 
Cheesman, of the Cheesman, Elliot Com- 
pany, Brooklyn; L. H. Conklin, of the 
Flood & Conklin Company, Newark; W. 
Cc. Dabney, of the Jones-Dabney Com- 
pany, Louisville; A. D. Graves, of Pratt 
& Lambert, Inc., Buffalo; Horace B. Fel- 
ton, of the Felton-Sibley Company, Phila- 
delphia; R. W. Levenhagen, of the Glid- 
den Company, Cleveland; H. A. Melum, 
of Benjamin Moore & Co., Chicago. 


In turning over the gavel to Mr. 
Martin, as the president-elect, Elliot S. 
Phillips, the retiring president, said:— 

I can assure you tnat you are going to en- 
joy during the coming year one of the best 
experiences of your life. You will find it 
a great privilege to be associated with all 
the bureaus and committees of this asso- 
ciation. As your vice-president, I want 
to take this opportunity to pledge my 
earnest support to you in your work for 
the coming year. 

Vice-President Sulzberger also prom- 
ised his wholehearted co-operation and 
help, declaring that Mr. Martin was 
“beautifully equipped to handle the job.” 

The meeting was then adjourned by 
President Martin. 


Operator No. 3 simply made the 30-gal- 
leon wood oil BS-1 amberol varnish. 

Operator No. 1 was to cook the oil 
separately running to approximately 
570°F., bodying and check with resin. 

Operator No. 2 was to cook half of the 
resin and all the oil together and check 
with the balance of the gum. 

Operator No. 3 was to cook all the oil 
and all the resin together. 

The purpose of cooking the oils in dif- 
ferent manners was to embrace, if pos- 
sible, every type of cooking that is car- 
ried on in the varnish kettle. 

The amount of drier used was 1.0 per- 
cent metallic lead and 0.05 percent metal- 
lic manganese figured on the percent of 
solids. The 30 gallons varnishes contained 
50 percent base and 50 percent thinner. 
The 10 gallons varnishes contained from 
55 to 58 percent solids. Viscosity was 
“G" Gardner-Holdt tubes. 

Table No. 2 shows the number of the 
varnish, its composition and the number 
of the operator, 


Table No. 2 


Oper- 
Num- ator 
ber. No. 
1. 30 gallon wood oil—BS-1 amberol ...... 3 
2. Dropped from line as was duplication 
of No. 1. 
3. Dropped from line as was duplication 


of No. 15. 

4. Dropped from line as was duplication 
of No. 12. 

5. 224% gallon wood oil, 742 gallon linseed 








oil—BS-1 amberol 1 
6. 22% gallon wood oil, 

Geer en GUOUEE cascrcanevescnucesteae 1 
7. 30 gallon wood oil—F-7 amberol ...:.... 1 
8. 22% gallon wood oil, 744 gallon linseed 

Olh—-LOOMBO ONTO cccccccccccvvcceesrees 1 
9. 10 gallon wood oil—F-7 amberol ........ 1 
10. 30 gallon wood oil—Congo ester ........ 1 
11. 10 gallon wood oil—Congo ester ........ 1 
12. 30 gallon wood oil—BS-1 amberol ...... 1 
13. 10 gallon wood oil—BS-1 amberol ...... 1 
14. 20 gallon wood oil—Rosin ester gum .. 1 
15. 30 gallon wood oil—BS-1 amberol ....... 3 
16. 30 gallon wood oil—Congo ester ........ 2 
17. 30 gallon wood oil—-F-7 amberol ........ 2 
18. 30 gallon wood oil—Rosin ester ........ 1 


19. 30 gallon wood oil—Lime hardened rosin 1 


Varnishes were tested as to their dry- 
ing and skinning tendencies as per table 
No, 3. 

Table No. 3 

Physical constants of varnishes— 

No. 1.—Skinning test, skins slightly; drying, 
1 hour, tacky; drying, 4 hours, slight tack, but 
hard; dr,ing, 24 hours, hard throughout. 

No. 5.—Skinning test, skins slightly; drying, 
1 hour, tacky; drying, 4 hours, no tack, very 
soft; drying, 24 hours, surface dry, soft under- 
neath. 

No. 6.—Skinning test, skins; drying, 1 hour, 
tacky; drying, 4 hours, no tack, very soft; 
drying, 24 hours, surface dry, soft underneath. 

No. 7.—Skinning test, skins: drying, 1 hour, 
tacky; dr;,ing, 4 hours, no tack, very soft; 
drying, 24 hours, surface dry, soft underneath. 

No. 8.—Skinning test, skins; drying, 1 hour, 
tacky; drying, 4 hours, no tack, very soft; dr, - 
ing, 24 ‘hours, surface dry, soft underneath. 

No. 9.—Skinning test, skins badly; drying, 1 
hour, very slight tack; drjing, 4 hours, hard, 
very good; drying, 24 hours, very hard. 

No. 10.—£kinning test, slight skin; drying, 1 
hour, very tacky; drj;ing, 4 hours, no tack, 
very soft; drying, 24 hours, surface dry, soft 
underneath. 

No. 11.—Skinning test, no skin; drying, 1 
hour, very tacky; drying, 4 hours, no tack 
soft; drying, 24 hours, surface ury, soft un- 
derneath. 

No. 12.—Skinning test, light skin; drying, 1 
hour, tacky; drying, 4 hours, no tack, fairly 
hard; drjing, 24 hours, fairly hard. 

No. 13.—Skinning test, light skin; drying, .1 
hour, tacky; drying, 4 hours, no tack, soft 
drying, 24 hours, surface hard, slightly soft 
underneath. 

No, 14.—Skinning test; no skin: drying, & 
hour, tacky; drying, 1 hours. no tack, hard 
drying, 24 hours, Lurd throughout. 
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No. 15.—Skinning test, no skin; 
hour, tack,; drying, 4 hours, no 
and wrinkled; drying, 24 hours, 
wrinkled. 

No. 16.—Skinning test, no skin; drying, 1 
hour, tacky; drying, 4 hours, no tack, soft and 
wrinkled; drying, 24 hours, soft and wrinkled. 

No. 17.—Skinning test, no skin; drying, 1 
hour, tacky; drying, 4 hours, no tack, hard; 
drying, 24 hours, very hard throughout. 

No. 18.—Skinning test, no skin; drying, 1 
hour, tacky; drying, 4 hours, no tack, very 
hard; drying, 24 hours, very hard throughout. 

No. 19.—Skinning test, no skin; dr,ing, 1 
hour, very slight tack; drying, 4 hours, no tack, 
very hard; drying, 24 hours, very hard through- 
out. 


drying, 1 
tack, soft 
soft and 


Enamels 


White, red, green and orange enamels 
were made from these varnishes, and 
two coats were brushed on parkerized iron 
panels and exposed on a Louisville test 
fence early in autumn, 1928. Formulas 
of enamels were as follows:— 


White 
31b. L. R. lithopone 
3 1b. American zinc oxide 
in 


7 gal. varnish 
1% gal. mineral spirits 


Red 
%4 lb. Light para toner 
in 


% gal. varnish 
% gal. mineral spirits 


Green 
11lb. C. P. medium green 
in 
% gal. varnish 
% gal. mineral spirits 


Yellow 
2% lb. Deep —- 
n 


% gal. varnish 
% gal. mineral spirits 
After one year’s exposure panels were 
examined and rated as follows :— 
Rat- 
ing. No. 
9.0.11. 
9.0.12. 
8.5,13. 
9.0 14. 
9.0/15. 


Rat- 
ing. 


% 
ae) 


© 
_ 
= 
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Several outstanding panels are shown 
on slide. : 

In the above rating 9.0 is practically 
perfect; 2.5 very poor, practically entire 
disintegration. 


Conclusions 


The accelerated testing cabinet cannot 
be relied upon to give accurate informa- 
tion, as panels rated quite high in the 
last paper, for instance ester gum and 
Congo ester, were rated lowest after one 
year’s exposure. 

Amberols are greatly superior to ester 
gum and Congo ester. 

BS-1 and F-7 ambero] seem to be about 
equal in wearing quality, at least after 
one year’s exposure. Panels have been 
replaced on test fence to note whether 
F-7 is better than BS-1. 

Congo ester, while not near as good as 
amberol is quite a bit better than ester 
um. 5 
+ The use of 25 percent linseed oil with 
75 percent wood oil must tend to increase 
the gloss over straight wood oil varnishes, 
but after one year’s exposure both types 
have the same degree of gloss. 

From the performance of panels Nos. 1, 
12 and 15, which were similar varnishes 
cooked in different ways, I believe we 
are safe in saying that the correct way 
to cook such a varnish would be to run 
the gum and oils together as done in the 
ease of No. 1. Cooking all the oil to a 
point where it must be checked is much 
too violent a measure to guarantee long 
life of the finished varnish. 

R. W. Friese presented the following 
paper for the St. Louis club:— 


Effect of Method of Ap- 
plying Spar Varnish 


The St. Louis club appreciates the diffi- 
culties which confront experimenters at- 
tempting the solution of a problem of this 
kind because there are so many variables 
and results that may easily be misinter- 
preted and as a consequence each step 
must be very carefully planned and con- 
clusions formed only after consideration 
of all the factors involved. 

It can be said that procedures for ap- 
plications of high-grade exterior paints 
over various woods so as to obtain the 
best results are fairly well understood. 
Most of us agree that the paint itself, 
thinned with turpentine and oil, forms 
the best primer and second coater. If 
label directions on good grade ready- 
mixed paints are followed, satisfactory 
results are usually obtained. 


Exterior varnishing procedure 
other hand, is still a “no man’s 
where numerous methods of application 
are in use. Most label directions on ex- 
terior spar varnish stipulate that the var- 
nish be thinned for the first coat with 
varying amounts of turpentine, There are 
several wood primers on the market con- 
sisting of inert pigment ground in a long 
oil vehicle which are recommended as 
very effective primers on exterior wood. 
Master painters have their own ideas of 
priming exterior wood for spar varnish. 
Some believe in using one or two priming 
coats of boiled linseed oil, either used 
alone or blended with turpentine or spar 
varnish; some prefer to use a paste wood 
filler on open grain woods or a paste 
wood filler thinned with boiled oil or spar 
varnish on Close grain woods, as a primer. 
In some instances, excellent results are 
obtained with these methods, and the 
good results are generally ascribed to the 
procedure used without considering that 
one or more of the many variables may 
have been more responsible for the good 
results than the procedure, 


An outline of the main variables which 
we recognized follows :— 

1. Kind of woood, time of cutting, 
gree of seasoning. 

2. Coating materials:—Primers, 
third coats. 

5. Application with 
and uniformity of 

4. Weather 


on the 
land” 


and de- 


second and 
brush 
application. 
conditions:—(a) 


or spray; skill 


during drying 


* two parts of varnish by volume. 
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and hardening of various coats; (b) general nish as used in test and reducing with 


exposure conditions and climatic cycle. 


Naturally, each one of these variables 
has a number of subdivisions, the mate- 
rials themselves, of course, offering an in- 
finite number. However, we decided to 
limit ourselves as nearly as possible, to 
those outlined above so that we would 
have some means of controlling our re- 
sults. 

But even though the number of var- 
iables were thus reduced, we were still 
contronted with more than we could con- 
trol with the facilities at our disposal 
for a one year’s outside exposure test. 
We, therefore, decided to attempt to nar- 
row down the number of variables still 
further by conducting a series of accele- 
rated exposure tests in order to simplify 
the outside exposure tests to be carried 
out next year. 

With this in mind, five sets of panels, 
each set being finished in a different man- 
ner, were prepared. Each set of panels 
was made up of five different kinds of 
wood, namely, Sitka spruce, Alaska 
spruce, cypress, yellow pine and oak. The 
varnish was an ester gum chinawood oil 
spar, and was used on all the panels, 
which were finished indoors by the same 
operator. When completed the panels 
were exposed in an accelerated weather- 
ing machine, similar to the one in Mr. 
Gardner's laboratories and in Bureau of 
Standards. 


Results of Tests 


The first group consisting of only three 
panels, Alaska spruce, cypress, and yel- 
low pine, were primed with boiled linseed 
oil, this method of priming widely used by 
painters, which was brushed well into the 
surface and allowed to dry seventy-two 
hours. Two coats of the spar varnish 
were then applied, and twenty-four hours 
for drying was allowed between coats. 
The backs and ends of all panels were 
coated with two coats of aluminum bronze 
- = spar varnish used throughout our 
ests. 

The following results were obtained :— 

Panel No. 20, Alaska spruce, exposed 480 


hours. Held up very well, but lustre slightly 
reduced, showing slight failure. 
Panel No. 40, cypress, exposed 480 hours. 


Still has some lustre over grain, but lost its 
lustre entirely over sap streaks in 160 hours. 
_ Panel No 50, yellow pine, exposed 480 hours. 
This panel showed great loss of lustre in 160 
hours. The oil of the primer seemed to lay 
on top of the annular rings or grain and then 
raised the varnish over the grain, while be- 
tween the oil penetrated into the wood. The 
heat of the carbon arc may have drawn it out 
for the surface of the panel is raised approxi- 
mately to 130 deg. F. This panel split badly. 

Rating of above panels:— 

Panel No. 20, Alaska spruce, best. 

Panel No. 50, yellow pine, second. 

Panel No. 40, cypress, third. 


The second group, consisting of four 
panels, were coated with a primer made 
by adding one part of gum turpentine to 
This 
primer was followed by two coats of spar 
varnish without thinning, and twenty-four 
hours were allowed between coats for 


ying. 

The following results were obtained :— 

Panel No. 21, Alaska spruce, exposed 480 
hours. The varnish film was darkened by ex- 
posure to the light and the surface 1s some- 
What crazed. 

Panel No. 31, Sitka 
hours. Color of film 
color. Lustre gone, but film still intact. 

Panel No. 41, cypress, exposed 480 hours. 
Film is checked and crazed. 

Panel No. 51, yellow pine, exposed 480 hours. 
Panel is in bad condition. The wood split 
wide open, varnish cracked off at breaks. 
Panel is checked and crazed. 

Rating of panels:— 

Panel No. 21, Alaska spruce, best. 

Panel No. 31, Sitka spruce, second. 

Panel No. 41, cypress, third. 

Panel No. 51, yellow pine, fourth. 

The third group, consisting of five 
panels, were coated with three coats of 
spar varnish, twenty-four hours for dry- 
ing allowed between coats, 

The following results were obtained :— 


_ Panel No. 12, oak, exposed 368 hours. Lustre 
is good over grain, failure is evident between 


spruce, exposed 480 
darkened and red in 


the grain. 
Panel No. 32, Sitka spruce, exposed 368 
hours. -anel has been darkened by the light, 


lustre is growing dull. 


Panel No. 22, Alaska spruce, exposed 368 


hours. Lustre is fading, otherwise in good 
condition. Best of series. 
Panel No. 42, cypress, exposed 368 hours. 


Upper portion of panel is splitting, lustre dull. 
Panel No. 62, yellow pine, exposed 368 hours. 
Panel is splitting, lustre dull. 
Rating of panels:— 


Panel No. 22, Alaska spruce, best. 


Panel No. 32, Sitka spruce, second. 
Panel No. 42, cypress, third. 
Panel No. 12, oak, fourth. 


Panel No. 52, yellow pine, fifth. 

fourth, consisting of five panels, 
were also given three coats of spar var- 
nish, twenty-four hours for drying al- 
lowed between coats, but stepped so that 
a single, a double and a triple coat were 
exposed simultaneously. 

The following results were obtained :— 

Panel No. 13, oak, exposed 368 hours. First 
coat failed completely in 240 hours; second 
coat failed considerably in 368 hours; third 
coat in fair condition after 368 hours. 

Panel No. 23, Alaska spruce, exposed 368 
hours. Frst coat failed in 240 hours; second 
coat failed in 368 hours, sap streaks bad; third 
coat is in good condition, but losing luster. 


Panel No. 33, Sitka spruce, exposed 368 
hours, First coat almost destroyed in @40 
hours, color dark; second coat failing, but 


not bad in 368 hours; third coat in good con- 
dition after 368 hours. 


Panel No. 43, cypress, exposed 368 hours. 
First coat complete failure in 240 hours, panel 
splitting and second step showing signs of 
failure; second coat failure, very bad in 368 
hours; third coat checking and_ splitting 
slightly, dulled after 368 hours. 

Panel No. 53, yellow pine, exposed 368 hours. 
First coat gone after 240 hours and second 
breaking; second coat is peeling and entirely 
gone after 368 hours; third coat still giving 
protection. but is crazed and dulled slightly in 
sap streaks, 

Rating of panels:— 


Panel No. 23, Alaska spruce, best. 


Panel No, 33, Sitka spruce, second. 

Panel No. 43, cypress, third, 

Panel No. 13, oak, fourth. 

Panel No. 53, yellow pine, fifth. 

The fifth group consisted of three 
panels. On these panels a liquid filler 


was used, followed by two coats of spar 
varnish, allowing twenty-four hours be- 
tween coats. (Note—Liquid wood filler 
made by mixing silica with the same var- 


turpentine. ) 
The following results were obtained :— 
Panel No. 19, oak, one coat paste filler and 
two coats of varnish, exposed 384 hours. Per- 
fect film, except upper part of panel, which 
is dull, but polishes O. K, 


Panel No. 44, cypress, exposed 384 hours. 
One coat liquid filler. Luster poor, still some 
protection, 


Panel No. 54, yellow pine, exposed 384 hours. 
One coat liquid filler. Scaled, checked and 
powders off. 

Rating of panels:— 

Panel No. 19, oak, best. 

Panel No. 54, yellow pine, second. 

Panel No. 44, cypress. 


Conclusions 


In comparing the first and_ second 
group, we were disappointed in that, our 
results do not definitely prove linseed oil- 
primed wood superior to varnish-primed 
wood, or vice versa. 

We had hoped to eliminate one or the 
other methods in order that our outside 
exposure tests for next year would be 
greatly reduced in number. We did no- 
tice, however, that the thinned varnish 
gave better results on yellow pine and 
cypress, due to the resinous nature of the 
wood. 

We might note that since . varnish- 
primed panels were not inferior to the 
oil-primed ones, much time might be 
saved by priming with varnish instead of 
waiting seventy-two hours for the boiled 
linseed oil primer to dry. 

Comparing groups three and four, it is 
evident that three coats of spar varnish 
gives excellent results. A single coat 
failed very quickly; even the double coat 
failed early; while the triple coat showed 
to best advantage. This is not a new 
truth, but should serve as a warning to 
those who are trying to speed up the job 
by cutting down the number of coats. 


In the fifth group, fillers were used 
without increasing the life of the film, 
except in the oak. 

We hope to complete this program 
during the coming year by limiting our- 
selves to one kind of wood and making 
outside weather exposures in order to 
check the results obtained in the accele- 
rating machine. 


J. M. Langton presented the follow- 
ing paper for the Toronto club:— 


Comparative Study of 
Varnish Fires 


The paper which follows contains a 
few results of tests made recently on 
different types of varnish” fires. The 
information contained in this paper has 
been kindly supplied by several different 
men. No mention has been made of the 
Toronto firms which have given informa- 
tion, but where any information came 
from outside of our Toronto club, this 
source is referred to by name. 

No attempt has been made to give 
the paper any continuity, nor have we 
tried to make any argument, or favor any 
make or type of fire. We merely made 
tests with what we had and edited what 
information was given to us. 

We trust that criticism and suggestions 
will be made and the Toronto club will 
be glad to co-operate with any of the 
other clubs in a reciprocity of informa- 
tion on this subject of varnish fires. 


Data from Company “C” 


Observations made from a two-day test 
on oil fires. Test was made on two con- 
secutive days in March, 1929. The same 
gallonage of varnish was made each day. 
The same type and number of batches 
were made each day. The gallonage pro- 
duced each day was 1,429 imperial gal- 
lons. Gilbert oil fires were used each 
day. 

The only variable was the type of fire, 
i. e., the first day the outer ring of holes 
in the domes was covered with fire bricks. 
The second day the holes were left open, 
or in other words, for the second day’s 
run the fires were used exactly as they 
were originally set in, according to the 
Gilbert design. 

The result of this test shows that with 
the outer ring of holes covered a given 
amount of varnish may be made in 
slightly less time and with less fuel oil 
consumption than can be done with the 
entire dome uncovered. 

We found that by covering the outer 
ring of holes as indicated above, we in- 
creased our yield approximately 5 percent 
of varnish per gallon of fuel oil used. 

This test was made at the instigation 
of E. E. Ware, of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company, Cleveland, who had already 
shown similar results by covering a por- 
tion of the open area of the domes of 
the fires in one of the plants of the 
Sherwin-Williams Company. 

Five Gilbert oil fires were installed 
September 1, 1928. These fires have been 
in continuous operation since that time 
and have to date given no trouble at all. 
All equipment seems to be in very good 
shape. The domes, while showing several 
cracks, do not show any sloughing or 
any tendency to cave in. The edges of 
the holes of the domes are as sharp, 
apparently, as the day the domes were 
installed. The cracking of the dome sec- 
tions does not indicate that trouble is to 
be anticipated as each section of the 
dome is dove-tailed to the other two sec- 
tions—also, each section is built as a can- 
tilever and is thus independent of the 
other two sections for support. The fire 
bricks which were finished with a cover- 
ing of a paste made of fire clay appear 
to be in excellent shape. The fire clay 
has produced a china-like glaze which 
does not seem, at the time of writing to 
be in any part affected detrimentally by 
the intense heat to which it has been 
subjected. The following figures are the 
results of a test made over a period of 
one week, September, 1928. 


Total batches made........cccccccessececs 





*Total gallons produced.........seseeeeees 8,522 
Average gallons per batch...........+- coceldl. 
Total gallons fuel oil used........s+++++- 515.5 
Gallons varnish per gallon fuel oil........ 16.5 
Gallons fuel oil burned per fire hour 
Actual Operation.......c.cccrecreeeveeses 5 
Number gallons varnish produced per fire 
hour of actual operation.......++e++eee+ 140.6 





*This test has been reported in U. S. gallons. 
This test showed a slightly lower fuel 
cost as compared to coke for the condi- 
tions of this plant. The above test was 


made on a very full line of varnishes. 
Short and long cycle batches were evenly 
dispersed through the various days of 
this test. Short chinawood oil-rosin batches 
and heavy bodied linseed oil, which used 
a fire for five to six hours straight, were 
the extremes. Several types of gum 
batches and other typical varnishes made 
up the total of fifty-four batches as re- 
ported above. 

Since this time several other tests have 
been made and it appears that weather 
and temperature of the oil pumped to the 
fires has quite an effect on the number 
of gallons of varnish produced from a 
gallon of fuel oil. The quality of the 
oil, of course, also would effect this ratio. 
There appears to be a spread of about 
10 to 28 gallons of varnish per gallon of 
fuel oil in making litho oils and heavy 
linseed batches of that type and the 
quicker runs of gloss oil and rosin-wood 
oil batches. Production can undoubtedly 
be speeded up by means of these oil fires 
as compared with coke. The re-coking 
period is done away with—also the loss 
of time and nuisance of lighting and 
cleaning the fires in the morning. The 
kettle bottoms are more uniformly heated 
and are kept cleaner and thus should 
wear longer than if used on coke fires, 

For period from October 1 to August 
31, 1928-29 :— 

Gilbert Fires—Varnish made (Imperial gal.), 
271,282; fuel used, 20,905 gal.; gal. varn./unit 


of fuel, 12.98 gal.; cost of fuel unit, $8.67 
cents imp. gal.; fuel cost per gal. varn., 
0.669 cent. 

Coke Fires—Varnish made (Imperial gal.), 
29,064; fuel used, 36,525 Ibs.; gal. varn./unit 
of fuel, 79.6/100ths; cost of fuel unit, $8.65 
ton; fuel cost per gal. varn., 0.542 cent. 


The report on coke fires covers only 
from May 1 to August 31, 1929. These 
coke fires are of 38 inches diameter and 
are connected to forced draft. 

Coke fires in this plant assume very 
little of the “‘non-productive’’ load. This 
tends to make the coke cost appear much 
more favorable than it should. See com- 
ments on “non-productive” work in next 
section. 

The following figures are the results of 
a test conducted in June, 1929 :— 


Three Gilbert oil fires were used in 
comparison with three forced draft coke 
fires. Both fires were of 38 inches di- 
ameter fire area. 

Varnish made (imp. gal.) — Oil fires, 
gal.; coke fires, 2,086 gal. 

Fuel used—Oil fires, 325.2 gal. oil; coke fires, 
2,490 Ibs. coke. 

Gallons varn./unit of fuel—Oil fires, 13.8 gal. 
fuel oil; coke fires, 83.8/100 lbs. coke. 

Cost of fuel per unit—Oil fires, 8.67 
gal.; coke fires, $8.65 ton. 

Fuel cost gallon varnish made—Oil 
0.628 cent; coke fires, 0.515 cent. 

Non-productive work made but not included 
in first item, but fuel reported included that 
used on on-productive work—Oil fires, 1,145 
gal.; coke fires, 150 gal. 


4,458 


cents 


fires, 


This test covered a period of one week. 
All fires were lit at the same time. This 
favored the coke fires a little as some 
time is required to clean, lay and light 
them, whereas the oil fires are ready for 
use as soon as they are lighted. The 
main advantage of the oil fires as shown 
by this test is in the speed with which 
they produce the varnish. It was found 
that the additional labor put on the coke 
fires exactly balanced the value of coke 
recovered from ashes, therefore, there is 
no mention of these items in the above 
report. In the case of the oil fires, the 
total production for the day was off the 
fires shortly after noon. These fires were 
then turned over to cooking of bodied 
linseed oils, prepared rosins, etc., which 
are not shown as productive materials in 
the above figures. This work was termed 
non-productive work. The coke fires were 
not through their productive work in time 
to take more than a small fraction of this 
non-productive work. Taking into con- 
sideration the non-production, from a gal- 
lonage basis, the relative fuel costs of the 
coke and oil were as follows:—Oil, 0.48 
cent per gallon of finish varnish, and the 
coke, 0.482 cent, for the same unit. The 
major portion of the non-productive work 
was heavy-bodied linseed oil which we 
have found to be very heavy on oil fuel. 


Report of Fire Time of Batches 


Five kettles of chinawood oil reported 
to have taken the following times :— 


Imperial 





Kettle. gals. —_—_—_-Time——\ 
1 Oe o6Kns en 1 hr. 10 min. cold to 400°F, 
2 200... lhr. 15min. ‘ = 
3 208.0 e 45min. ‘“ ” 

4 WD. cccceces 55 min. ‘ ee 
5 a 45min. “ “ 
Several kettles of varnish linseed oil 


were taken from cold to 580 F. Average 
time was found to be 1 hour 45 minutes. 
Fire is turned off and oil allowed to rise 
to 590-600 due to residual heat in dome 
and fire pot. Extra time to rise to maxi- 
mum temperature is fifteen minutes as an 
average. Volume of oil cooked is 175 im- 
perial galions (210 U. S.). 

Other types of varnishes were reported 
as follows (U. S. gallon used) :— 

Rosin—CWO batch, 80 pounds prepared rosin, 


48 gallons CWO-linseed mixture. Yield, 144 
gallons. Batch taken to 550, fire turned off, 
batch allowed to rise to 575. Cooled to 500, 


above heat repeated. Average fire time of six 


batches, 55 minutes, . 

Fossil gum batch—170 pounds kauri-ponti- 
anak mixture-10 gallons CWO. Gum fused 
(835 minutes), oil added. Total fire time, 44 
minutes. Yield, 70 gallons. 


Oil Drier—60 gallons linseed oil. Heated to 
575 (51 minutes). Batch reaches 590 with fire 
off. Cooled to 575, taken back to 590 (7 min- 
utes). Cooled to 350, driers added. Heated to 
350 (25 minutes). Average fire time for five 
batches, 1 hour 25 minutes. Yield, 252 gal- 
lons. 

batch—160 pounds 


CWO-rosin-East India 


gum, 28 gallons CWO. Heats 575, checked 
with rosin, heated back to 550. Fire time, 
average of nine batches, 45 minutes. Yiell 


114 gallons. 

Black baking varnish—200 pounds Gilsonite, 
86 gallons linseed oil. Melt gilsonite (60 min- 
utes), add oil, heat to 450 (18 minutes), add 
drier. Heat to 550 (28 minutes). Fire time, 
average of two batches, 1 hour, 46 minutes. 
Yield, 120 gallons. 

Hardened rosin—800 pounds G rosin, 6 per- 


cent lime. Batch taken to 500 (1 hour 5 min- 
utes). Lime added. Total fire time, 1 hour 5 
minutes. 


Congo varnish—150 pounds H. A. Congo, 9 
gallons CWO, 20 pounds prepared rosin. Fuse 


congo by three heats—625, 600, 610—add oil. 
Hold approximately 30 minutes (residual heat 
will hold batch). 
Yield, 66 gallons. 

Coach varnish—70 pounds prepared rosin, 48 


Total fire time, 45 minutes. 








Towne wee ree 


owe aS 





gallons CWoO-linseed mixture. Batch given 
two heats to 575. Total fire time, 57 minutes. 
Yield, 156 gallons. 


Data From Company “B” 


This company operated one gas fire a 
few years ago. There are no figures 
available regarding the operating costs, 
however. Those who used the fire claimed 
it was very noisy and very high in oper- 
ating cost. Artificial gas was used, which 
at the present time in this locality costs 
approximately 85c. M. and 500 B.t.u. 
These men claimed that while the rate of 
heating a particular batch was faster 
with the gas than coke, the gas was very 
hard on the bottoms of kettles. 

This company now operates several Gil- 
bert oil fires of the beehive type. These 
fires have been reported as giving excel- 
lent satisfaction. During a period of ‘six 
months during the current year this com- 
pany “ives the: following :— 

A total of 185,975 gallons of finished 
varnish. (imperial gallons). A yield of 
11.89 gallons of varnish per gallon of fuel 
oil. A cost of approximately one-half cent’ 
per gallon for one six months’ period, 
average, changing to nearly one cent per 
zallon, average, for the succeeding six 
months, due to gradual changes in type 
of production. The fuel oil cost reported 
by this company was 11.59 cents per im- 
perial gallon. 

The following is typical of the time re- 
quired to run batches on the type of oil 
ioe by this company (Gilbert bee- 
_ Material—Resins, 120 pounds te 
ee in 20 minutes. . ee 

4inseed oil—62 imperial gallons tak 
to 600 F. in 1 hour 1 ainwtes. ae 


Data From Other Sources 


The following information was given to 
the committee through the kindness of 


a W. Fasig, of Lowe Brothers, Day- 


Mr. Fasig speaks of “fo 
[ asi s s ur fires 
equipped with 30-inch National varnish 
vernere made by the National Machine 
Works, Chicago; two fires equipped with 
Gilbert gas burners and one fire equipped 
with a rebuilt burner of the Bunsen type. 
The four National varnish burners and 
the rebuilt burner are equipped with No. 
- ee proportional gas and air mix- 
ers. lis mixer is ma é 
Rockford, Il. E ee 
Prices of the above mentione - 
ment is as follows :— 7 
2 i Each. 
National burners, when installed, 1927. .$125.00 
Mixers “ “ « . 8050 
= eee including license, mate- . 
rial, jnstallation, etc.............. 5 
eo ete — * 


Coke at $9.50 per ton, plus charges for ashes 
cleaning, etc., makes real coke cost of $12.84. 

Gas, natural, rate 55 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet. Total cost of gas, including air, etc., is 
6 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. . 

Based on above mentioned figures, the 
following experiments represent a com- 
parison between gas and coke :— 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 













FIRE No, 1. 
Temperature. Meter. Consumption. Materials. 

00° F. 183170 135 300 Ibs. rosin, 10 Ibs. per gal. 

525° F. 183770 600 (15 Ibs. lime) added 20 gals. china oil. 

560° F. 184030 260 Added 40 gals, china oil. 

550° F. 184385 355 Varn'sh allowed to cool to 485°., reheated to 

525° in 15 mins. gas cons, 247 cu. ft. 
1:27 500° F. rise. . ae * 1215 
FIRE No. 2. 
Time. Temperature. Meter. Consumption. Materials. 
11:02 60° F. 184385 09 300 Ibs. rosin, 15 Ibs. lime. 
11:37 525° F. 186330 500 Added 60 gals. china oil. 
12:15 525° F. 185430 545 Temperature dropped to 315° F. 
1:13 465° F. rise. ...... "1045 
FIRE No. 3. 
Time. Temperature, Meter. + Consumption. Materials. 
1:40 70° F. 185677 oes 300 Ibs. rosin, 20 Ibs. lime. 
2:23 525° F. 186330 653 Added 100 gals. vegetable oil. . 
3:45 500° F. 187385 1055 Temperature dropped 50° to 260° -F. 
2:05 525° F. rise. ...... "1708 
SUMMARY. stories high (with fires on third floor), 


Fire Fire Fire 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 


Varhish cooked, gals.. 96.7 96.7 136.75 
Gas consumption...... 1215 1045 1708 
Gas used per gal...... 11.53 10.81 12.48 
Cost per gal. at $1.15 

and S00: Bit... 6.0 $0.01325 0.01243 $0.01435 


Note—The difference between the gallons of 
oil, rosin and lime and the total is made up of 
material not revealed by the manager. 

COMPARATIVE DATA ON VARNISH 
COOKING 
COKE FIRES 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
Fuel used per gal. 

varnish cooked......1.31 Ibs. 1.41 1.75 

B.t.u. used per gal. 


varnish cooked...... 16250 18625 21875 
Fuel cost per 100 gal. 

varnish cooked...... $0.812 $0.87 $1.09 
Relative efficiency... . 9.2% 8.1% 7.1% 
Heating time per 100 ; 

eS re ae 2hrs. 4hrs. 4 hrs. 
B.t.u. value of fuel... 12,500 per Ib. 
ORE GE SOs op dack chs 12.50 per ton 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 8. 

Percent of fuel cost com- = 
pared to cost of raw ma- 
terials in varnish (china- 

WOU Ot WOMEN cacaccscec 1.1% 1.2% °1.5% 

Percent of fuel cost com- : 
pared to cost of raw ma- 
terials in varnish (linseed 

OE i ku so sens scceeccs 1.3% 1.4% 1.8% 


approximately 100 feet square with 20 
feet ceilings on all floors. Fireproof 
throughout. Rated or estimated capacity 
of 125,000 gallons a month. 

The plant operation may be handled 
as follows :—One supervisor, one assistant 
supervisor, two men in loading room, two 
men as varnish makers, two men in thin- 
ning room, one man in filter room, one man 
in tank storage room, two men for blend- 
ing and pumping varnish, two men for 
filling drums, three men for filling cans, 
one packer. ; 

The production of 125,000 gallons, max!- 
mum, is divided as follows :—65,000 gal- 
lons for the paint department and 60,000 
gallons for outside sales. 10,000 gallons 
of this 60,000 gallons to be can goods of 
one gallon size and less. 50,000 gallons 
to be in drums and tankcars. 

The 125,000 gallon production should 
be divided in different type varnishes as 
follows :—10,000 gallons cheap railroad 
paint oils, 10,000 gallons black insulating 
and black air dry varnish, 10,000 gallons 
gum varnishes (furniture, etc.), 5,000 gal- 
lons heavy bodied oils, 5,000 gallons japan 
and dryers, 20,000 gallons clear insulating 
varnish, implement varnish and general 
industrial varnishes, 65,000 gallons mis- 
cellaneous paint liquids. 


OIL FIRES, 


Fuel cost per 100 gal. varnish cooked.... 
IRR NO a 
Heating time per 100 gal. batch 





law material storage:—All raw oils 
a———Gilbert oil——_—__ 

Bay oil. No. 1. No. 2. 
: .126 .138 
17700 18600 

$.93 $1.94 

8.9% 8.1% 


1 hr. 15 min. 1 hr. 40 min. 


Mes. SO OE ORD ass « obecsaks<ecenvacxe 18,500 B.t.u. per Ib. 18,500 B.t.u. per Ib. 
RN OE URNSoae) oie nigate er eacavals $.075 gal. $.075 gal. 
Percent of fuel cost compared to cost of raw 
materials in varnish (chinawood oil base) -98% 1.3% 1.4% 
Percent of fuel cost compared to cost of raw 
materials in varnish (linseed oil base).... 1.2% 1.5% LT% 


Batch. Type fire Ti 
. 7 . YI . me. Fuel contents. Cost. F é 
a © 7 linseed oil.. Gas 6 hrs. 50 min, 2110 cu. ft. $1.37 650. 1000 cn, ft. 
west an as aon ee Coke 7 hrs. 406 Ibs. 2.60 $12.84/ton. 
16 kettles...... Gas 4400 co 
PROT vas icecsevcy cc tat te Z u. ft. 2.86 fic. /1000 
We Wet 25 6520s ee ene Bo ee 658 Ibs. 4.29 $12.84/tom, mae 


Mr. Fasig thinks that the above figures 
are typical of the average production 
under the conditions at Dayton. 

The following comments were received 
from Mr. Hennig of the Public Service 
Electric & Gas Company, Jersey City: 

Mr. Hennig states that a_ properly 
designed gas burner, such as the Ensign 
Reynolds, is superior in control to oil, 
has lower maintenance costs, and should 
save some labor. The economy, of course, 
is determined by the available gas rate. 
Mr. Hennig believes that oil is superior 
to coke, but that gas is superior to oil 
for varnish fires. 

Mr. Hennig supplied the following fig- 
ures, each set of which was apparently 
supplied by the name of the company in- 
dicated. 

All figures given below in gallons refer 
to U. S. measure. 

Sanitation Supply Company, foot Fifth 
street, Long Island City :— 

Test run—January 31, 1927:— 

Type of varnish cooked—spar varnish. 

Gas consumption per fire—800 cu. ft. per hr. 
at 3 lbs. pressure. 

Gas consumption of incinerator—480 cu. ft. 
per hr. at 3 lbs. pressure. 


FIRBDS HEAT. 
26 gale. chinawood oil (7.75 Ibs. per gal.—See 
note). 


50 Ibs. rosin (10 Ibs. per gal.). 
1 Ib. litharge. 
Meter Tempera- 


reading. ture, 
CRONE sadcr vies 10:13 a.m. 016272 40° F, 
EN Sh aes 10:55 a.m. 017112 550° F. 
Time 42 minutes........ 840 cu. ft. total 


344 cu. ft. incinerator 
(Note — Manager states 496 cu. ft. to cook 
that this figure varies 32 gals. spar varnish 
from 7.75 to 8.0) 496 


32 gals., or 15.5 cu. ft. per 
gal. cooked. 


Cost per gallon:— 
Gas cost at $1.15 per M. 540 B.t.u., 

OP cadsdceusecdbesesscehusesns aaa. $0.0178 
Gas cost at 90c. per M. 530 B.t.u., or -0142 
(Note—Chinawood oil and rosin in kettle at 

start and 40° F. litharge added at 500° F.) 


SECOND HEAT. 
29.5 gals. chinawood oil (7.75 lbs. per gal.). 
50 =lbs. rosin (10 lbs. per gal.). 


litharge. 
Meter Tempera- 


reading. ture. 
GRORE ncccotecs 11:07 a.m. 017130 40° F, 
I: is 5'o¥ ons 11:48 a.m. 017860 550° F, 


740 cu. ft. gas total 

288 cu. ft. on incinerator 
442 to cook 

35.5 gals. spar varnish 


Time—36 minutes..... 


Cost per gallon:— 
Gas at $1.15 per M. 540 B.t.u., or.... $0.0143 
On 90c. gas 530 B.t.u., OF...sseeeeees 0114 
442 


35.5 gals., or 12.5 cu. ft. gas per gal. 


cooked. 
(Note—Chinawood oil and rosin in kettle at 
start at 40° F. Litharge added at 500° F.) 
Payson Varnish Company, 804 East 
141st street, New York :— 








and thinning liquids are to be stored in 
tanks in basement of building or outside 
in yard, if possible, arranged so that tank- 
cars can be emptied by gravity. All gums, 
resins, and dryers are stored on top floor. 


All raw oils should be piped to the third 


GAS. 
Ensign -—Surface Comb.—~ Peoples Gas 
Reynolds. No. 1. No, 2. Light Coke Co. 
Fuel used per gal. varnish cooked.......... 11.6 e.f. 13.8 e.f. 17.15 c.f. 15.5 c.f. 
B.t.u. ueed per gal. varnish cooked. 6388 7530 9265 8400 
Fuel cost per 100 gal. varnish cooked $1.36 $1.58 $1.97 $1.78 
MALI UNMET a 55.55. ovat doa ears oh ook 25% 20% 16.2% 17.9% 
Heating time per 100 gal. batch............ 70 min. 70 min. 90 min. 70 min. 
B.t.u. value of fuel (@ $1.15 per M)........ 540 Btu/e.f. 540 Btu/c.f. 540 Btu/c.f. 540 Btu/c.f. 
Percent of fuel cost compared to cost of raw 
materials in varnish (chinawood oil b>se).. 1.8% 2.1% 2.7% 2.4% 
Percent of fuel cost compared to cost of raw 
mater‘als in varnish (linseed oi] base)...... 2.2% 2.6% 8.2% 2.9% 
Type of Source of Fuel cost P.t.u. Gallons of varnish Cost of 
fire. of data. per 100 gals. of fuel. per unit of fuel. fuel unit—Remarks. 
Gilbert oil =" $0.436 19,100 16.5 gal./gal. oi! 7.23c. U.S. gal. 
Gilbert oil “gyre 0.669 19,100 12.98 ¢gal./gal. oil 8.76c. Imp. gal. 
Coke 5 — 0.542 no report 79.6 gal. /100 Ibs. coke $8.65 ton 
Gilbert oil “cr 0.628 19,100 13.8 gal./gal. oil 8.67c. Imp. gal. 
Gilbert oil angry 0.480 19,100 17.7 gal. /gal. oil 8.67c. Imp. gal. 
Coke ong 0.515 no report 83.8 gal. /100 Ibs. coke $8.65 ton 
Coke ne 0.482 no report 89.6 gal./100 Ibs. coke $8.65 ton 
Coke Lowe Bros. $2.60 no report 24.6 gal./100 Ibs. coke 12.84 ton linseed 
100 U. S. gal. 
Gas Lowe Bros. 27 no report 47.5 gal./M cu. ft. $0.65 /M cu, ft. 
Gas Lowe Bros. 2. 86* no report 275 cu. ft./kettle $0.65/M cu. ft. 
run of 16 
kettles 
Coke Lowe Bros. 4,22* no renort 41,2 lbs. coke/kettle $12.84 ton ~ 
Gas Sanitation Supply Co. 1.436 540/M 12.5 cu. ft. gas/gal. $1.15/M cu. ft. rosin 
cwo. 
Gas Sanitation Surnly Co. 1.125 530 /M 12.5 cu. ft. gas/gal. 0.90/M cu. ft. U.S. 
Gas Payson Varn. 1.325 540 ‘M 11.53 cu. ft. gas/gal. 1.15/M cu. ft. U.S. 
Gas Payson Varn. 1.243 540/M 19.81 cu. ft. gas/gal. 1.15/M cu. ft. U.S. 
Gas Payson Varn. 1.425 h40/M 12.48 cu. ft. gas/gal. 1.15/M cu. ft. U.S. 
Coke Hennig No. 1 0.812 12.500 1.31 Ibs. coke /gal. varn. $12.50/ton U.S. 
Coke Hennig No. 2 0.870 19.5090 = 1.41 Ibs. coke/gal. varn. $12.50/ton U.S. 
Coke Hennig No. 3 0.090 12,500 1.75 Ibs. coke /gal. varn, $12.50/ton U.S. 
Rav oil Hennig No. 3 0.72 18.500 0.95 gal. oil/eal. varn. 7c, U. S. gal. 
Gilbert of! Hennig No, 3 0.98 18.500 = 0.126 gal. oil/¢al. varn. 7.Aie. U.S. gal. 
Gilbert oil Hennig No. 3 1.04 1k 500 =0.188 gal. oi] ‘eal. varn, 7.5c. U.S. gal. 
Reynolds Hennig No. 3 (gas)1.36 540 /M 11.6 cu. ft./gal. varn. $1.15/M cu. ft. 
Surf. comb. (gas)1.58 540 /M 12.8 cu. ft./eal. varn. $1.15 /M cu. ft. 
Surf. comb. (gas)1.97 540 /M 17.15 cu. ft./gal. varn, $1.15 /M cu. ft. 
People’s Gas (gas)1.78 540/M 15.5 cu. ft./gal. varn, $1.15/M cu. ft. 





* These fieures refer to other than 100-gallk 
Brothers’ report.) 


The paper prepared by the Chicago 
om was read by H. Roy Ayres, as fol- 
ows:— 


Practical Varnish Plant 


_ The following line-up of a varnish plant 
is not what some of our theoretical var- 
nish makers would call an up-to-date 
plant with such equipment as electrically 
heated kettles, pressure cookers and elabo- 
rate fume controls, but is an honest en- 
deavor to outline a plant which is prac- 
tical and will operate at a low cost and 
produce varnish that is needed of high 
quality. 

As an outline, we will take up the fol- 
lowing topics in the order named. 


1. Kind of plant suggested—capacity— 
type production. 2. Raw material stor- 
age. 3. Loading room. 4. Cooking room 
or stack. 5. Thinning room. 6. Clarify- 
ing or filter room. 7. Storage room. 8. 
Blending, filling, packing, shipping and 
pumping room, 

The kind of varnish plant recommended 
is a six fire hole stack plant with a paint 
department attached in other buildings. 

The varnish building should be four 


m batches. See other section for details. (Lowe 


floor (which is the floor on which fires are 
located) and a remote control switch used 
to turn on motor so that oils can be 
pumped into kettles which will be on 
large floor platform scales and oil can be 
weighed into kettles. Kettles to be on 
third floor and loaded with gums and 
resins from top floor through spiral chutes. 
Any material that cannot be put down 
the chute will be brought down to third 
floor and put in by hand. Dryers to be 
weighed out in small batches and placed 
by each fire for use. Resins to be used 
in each batch after kettles are on _ fire 
and up in heat, are carried in cans of ap- 
proximately 100-pound capacity and set 
so that they can be reached easily. A 
tank that can be moved to scale for weigh- 
ing and then lifted on carrier beam in 
front of all six fires with a capacity of 
200 gallons is used to weigh in a quan- 
tity of oil used to catch different batches 
when heat is at the required point. 


Cooking Room—Stacks 
There will be six oil fires at one end 
of stack room, the fire domes to be the 
new three segment units. Each fire to 
have a brick separation. Stack to be 
constructed on type of old _ style open 
stack. The best draft can be had for 
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fumes by building up front wail of stack 
so that there is an opening about eight- 
een inchess about kettle and with an 
open dimension of 6 feet by 3 feet. There 
will also be a small opening directly in 
back of fire to take off the excess heat of 
fire. The trench carrying the air duct 
and fuel oil line for burners is grated 
over with fairly large openings in grate. 
This trench is connected with outside cess- 
pool with large size drain running down 
outside of building.. The idea of this 
trench is to take care of any foaming 
over of kettles that catch on fire. This 
running liquid fire will run into the 
trench, which can then be flooded with 
water or foamite, and this in turn will 
drain down into outside cesspool and fire 
danger is eliminated. On this floor is 
located a large dial platform scale set in 
floor so that kettles can be pulled on the 
scale and oils and gums weighed directly 
into them. The oils being pumped direct 
from main storage tanks by individual 
motor-driven pump with a remote control 
switch at scale. The kettles are moved 
by the use of a lift truck which works 
somewhat on the order of our lift trucks 
Wwe now use to lift platforms in our ship- 
ping departments. This will cut a con- 
siderable repair bill because it only needs 
about six trucks for twenty-seven kettles. 
These trucks wfll allow the use of two 
large wheels of approximately 24 inches 
in diameter and two small front wheels of 
approximately six inches used for steer- 
ing. These trucks will make it much easier 
to move loaded kettles than old type var- 
nish kettle trucks. 

As mentioned above, there will be a 
monorail in front of fires in which is car- 
ried a two hundred gallon tank in which 
oils can be pumped from main storage 
(of course being weighed), and this oil 
to be used to catch the different batches, 
thus eliminating the customary handling 
of these catch oils in the old five gallon 
bucket. This tank can be moved in front 
of any kettle at any time. 

Each fire hole in stack is equipped 
with a ring on which the kettles are set 
when they are being heated. These rings 
are built up from fire and floor about six 
inches, and lined with carborundum brick. 
The top of the ring is built on “‘L” shape, 
so that kettles, when set, are safe, with 
no danger of toppling over. This arrange- 
ment will eliminate loss of heat, although 
it will be necessary to have an air vent 
for top-of burner. This will be some- 
what*‘on the idea of a set kettle. 

Flashes in stack will be taken care of 
by using large metal covered lids. These 
are to be put on top of kettles in case of 
a flash to cut off air and smother out fire. 
Although there are many flashes and fires 
in a stack, this is not the place where 
fires are dangerous, as they are easily put 
out, and we believe the above method to 
be safe. It is not necessary to have the 
fires equipped with expensive hoods and 
earbon dioxide or steam blanket appa- 
ratus. The disastrous fires occur in the 
thinning operation, which will be dealt 
with later, 

The stack kettle equipment consists of 
six 300-gallon steel kettles for blacks, six 
300 gallons for clears, and fifteen 175- 
gallon monel kettles. Two of the clear 
steel kettles are to have bottom outlet for 
making prepared rosins. 


The Thinning Room 


On the same floor, and attached to the 
stack room, will be the thinning room. 
This is separated from the stack room by 
a brick partition with two large openings 
to take kettles back and forth. These 
openings are to be protected by fire doors, 
The kettles after cooking will be taken 
into the thinning room and kept under a 
long narrow hood which is equipped with 
a powerful suction fan to take off fumes. 
This hood will have a capacity of twelve 
kettles. Directly under the hood is a 
trench, covered with grating and con- 
nected with an outside drain, to be used 
in cooling kettles. 

Also, under the hood, built up from the 
floor, directly over the drain, are rings, 
about six inches in height, similar to 
those on fires, to set..kettles on whilé 
material is being held for body or cooling. 
Arranged inside the rings are water 
sprays, to be. turned. on when neeessary 
to coo] kettles. The water is easily car- 
ried off down the drain, eliminating the 
usual water mess we are up against. 

After gaining body. or cooling, the ket- 
tles are then taken over in front of up- 
right thinning tanks, with a hood in front 
of each tank to take off fumes while the 
batch is being pumped and thinned. Di- 
rectly under each of these. hoods, and 
built up from the floor, are rings to set 
kettles on, similar to those under the 
cooling hood. The working of the thin- 
ning tanks is such that a varnish base 
can be pumped at. around 575 degrees of 
heat and the thinner run in at the same 
time. The tank is equipped with a me- 
chanical agitator and is closed at the top 
except for an eight-inch iron pipe open- 
ing which extends out to the roof. The 
and of the pipe has a_ condenser, the 
fumes of the thinner condensing, running 
back into the thinning tank. There will 
be a battery of seven thinning tanks, con- 
sisting of 2,250 gallons for clear var- 
nishes, two 2,250 gallons for blacks, one 
500 gallons for clear varnishes and one 
500 gallons for blacks. 

These tanks will hold more than a 
day’s production and can be used for un- 
filtered storage tanks, thus eliminating 
the customary pumping into the unfiltered 
storage tanks that are usually placed 
above the filter room. Each of these thin- 
ning tanks is equipped with a small cork 
at the bottom, to be used to take samples 
and test for viscosity as they are being 
thinned. The tanks are each piped to 
filter room pumps which feed the varnish 
to the centrifuge or filter presses. The 
different thinners used are pumped into 
measuring tanks above the thinning tank 
from the main storage tanks by pumps 
controlled by a remote contcol switch lo- 
cated below the measuring tanks. These 
measuring tanks are two in number, of 
1,000 gallons capacity each, and arranged 
on scales so that the thinner is weighed 
instead of the customary measuring by 
gallons. 

The clarifying room is equipped with 
two force feed centrifuges. The motor 
driven pumps attached to these centri- 
fuges draw the varnish from the thin- 
ning tanks and force it through centri- 
fuges to remove dirt and foreign matter. 
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These two machines have an extra bowl 
so that as little time as possible is lost 
oh changing to clean bowls. Filtered 
material is run into small catch tank and 
pumped from there into storage tanks on 
floor below. 


Storage Room 


The storage room, located on the sec- 
ond floor or floor below stack room, is 
arranged with rows of tanks having ca- 
pacities of from 500 to 2,250 gallons. 
These tanks are arranged as follows :— 
Eight rows of 2,250 gallon capacity tanks, 
fifteen in a row; one row (tanks double 
decked), fifteen in each tier, of 1,000 
fallon capacity each; one row (tanks 
double decked), twenty in each tier, of 
500 gallon capacity each. 

Total storage of all tanks is 320,000 
gallons. All tanks are arranged with a 
clean-out manifold even with bottom of 
tanks and of such height that skins and 
dirt can be scraped into open head bar- 
rels and drums. 

Each tank is equipped with a %-inch 
air line for agitation, and also a \-inch 
cock from which samples can be drawn 
for testing. These cocks are placed about 
18 inches from bottom of tank. Each 
tank also has a float, so that the amount 
of varnish in each one can be readily 
seen. All’ draw-off pipe outlets run down 
through floor to filling floor below. 


Handling Floor 


As we said before, all outlets from 
Storage tanks come through to this floor. 
All products for canned goods are line 
up in a section so that this type of filling 
is kept by itself. Can filling machines are 
connected direct to storage tenks, with a 
ean closing machine attached and with a 
small conveyor alongside to carry cans 
to packers, and then after packing with a 
short conveyor to carry cases to shipping 
and warehouse space. No labeling on 
cans will be necessary, as all cans will 
be lithographed. Drums are filled by 
hand direct from storage tanks and rolled 
into shipping space. 

On this floor we will also have three 
2,250-gallon and two 500-gallon agitator 
tanks for blending varnishes. These agi- 
tators are equipped with motor driven 
pumps to pump the varnishes from the 
Storage tanks into the agitators. On this 
floor we also have three motor driven 
pumps for pumping varnishes and oils to 
the paint department. 

On one end of the building there will 
be a ten-foot platform, along which is a 
railroad siding for loading and unloading 
ears. On the side of the building will be 
a covered platform for loading and un- 
loading auto trucks. Also on this floor 
will be a portable force feed clarifier. 
This clarifier will take care of small 
batches and varnishes blended on this 
floor. There will be an office and testing 
and formulatory laboratory partitioned 
off in one corner of this floor. 


Chicago Paper Gets Prize 


The foregoing paper on “Design and 
“quipment of a Modern Varnish 
Plant,”” perpared for the Paint and 
Varnish Superintendents Club of 
Chicago by H. Roy Ayres, super- 
intendent for E. i duPont de 


Nemours & Co., was awarded the 
“American Paint Journal” prize. This 


prize of $250 was presented by E. W. 
Boughton, chairman of the 
tion’s board of awards. 

Dr. Allen Kogers, professor of in- 
dustrial chemistry at Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, delivered the following ad- 
dress:— 


associn- 


Necessity of Research in 
Our Industry 


When Mr. Stauberman wrote to me 
last spring asking me if I would talk 
at this meeting, he didn’t say what I was 
going to talk about. About two or three 
weeks ago I discovered I was to talk 
about the need of research in the paint 
and varnish industry. I don’t think there 
is anything to talk about, because al- 
though we need it in the paint and var- 
nish industry, we have it, but we always 
need more of anything we have. 

Possibly I could talk about a little 
history. As we look back on the paint 
and varnish industry we realize that it 
is really a very young industry. I think 
many of us can remember when all paint- 
ing was done by the painter who bought 
a barrel of lead or some zinc and mixed 
it up himself and put it on, but that isa 
thing of the past. That has been brought 
about by research, 

It is pretty hard to define 
research is. It is going on every day. 
The foreman of the plant is doing re- 
search; the fellows that are wheeling the 
barrels are doing research; the man put- 
ting the cover on the can is doing re- 
search; the superintendent is doing re- 
search; the chemists are doing research. 
So that research is a pretty broad term. 

I think this industry is very fortunate 
indeed in being in a position where it 
can draw upon so many sources for re- 
search. The American Society for Testing 
Materials has been a great help. through 
committee D-1, to the paint and varnish 
industry. That commitee is known as 
protective coatings. 

‘The American Paint and Varnish Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, especially through 
their > 


just what 


educational bureau, have done a 
great deal, of course, for the advance- 
ment of this industry. The paint and 


varnish clubs throughout the country are 
doing much for this industry; the pro- 
duction clubs are doing much for this 
industry ; the American Chemical Society, 
through the paint and varnish section, 
is doing much for the research and de- 
velopment of the industry I doubt if 
there is any line of industry that is 
having really so much support from 
everyone, from the workmen through to 
the presidents of the companies, as this 
industry is having. 


A. S. T. M. Activities 
_The American Society for Test Mate- 
rials has been in existence for a number 
of years. The object of committee D-1 
of the American Society for Testing Ma- 


terials has been primarily to develop 
methods of test and draw up specifica- 
tions. Of course we all know about 


committee D-1, but I thought it might be 
interesting to just run over the activities 
of that society as related to the paint 
and varnish industry. 

Committee D-1 is divided into subcom- 
mittees, the first of which is the advisory 
committee. The second is the committee 
on the inspection of the Havre de Grace 
bridge, which, of course, has been dis- 
continued. That was the thing that was 
active when I joined the society—the last 
tests on that bridge were going on and 
being recorded. The results of that in- 


spection from the test are to be found 
in the proceedings of the society. _Al- 
though much information was gained 


from the test, I think almost everybody 
will agree that it was not really a howl- 
ing success. A lot of information was 
gained, however, and it helped to carry on 
further work. : 

The next committee was on testing of 
paint vehicles, which is still in existence, 
of which Mr. Gardner is the chairman. 
{It has done and is doing a great deal of 
work in the testing of paint vehicles. 

Committee 4, on inspection of steel 
plates at Atlantic City. That, of course, 
has been discontinued. Through that test 
a lot of valuable information was gained 
for the paint industry. 4 

Committee on linseed oil is a commit- 
tee that is still active. It will always 
find work to do. Mr Bonney is chair- 
man of that committee. I think he is 
present this morning. 

Committee on definitions. 
mittee has had its ups and downs. Mr. 
Edgerly is chairman of that committee. 
The committee has been discontinued sev- 
eral times and then brought to life with 
a new chairman. There are always terms 
to be defined. 

Committee 7, on accelerated tests for 
protective coatings, of which Mr. Nelson 
is the chairman. Through the work of 
that committee we have these testing 
cabinets which have been mentioned here 
so many times this morning. A lot of 
work hos been done by that committee 
on accelerated tests. 

Committee 8, on methods of analysis of 
naint materials, the chairman of which 
is Mr. Smither. He finds plenty of work 


That com- 


to do. 
Committee on varnish, of which Mr. 
Cole, of the Hilo Varnish Company. is 


chairman TI had the honor of being chair- 
man of that committee for a while. When 
T was put in as chairman of committee 


D-1, TI withdrew from the activities of 
the other committee The only reason 
T am chairman of D-1 is I am a free 


lance. I am neither seller, producer, nor 
consumer, so T haven't anv axe to grind. 
IT suppose that is why TIT am kept on. 
Every time they have an election T expect 
to be fired, but T make a lot of monev out 
of the job and IT should hate to lose it. 
Committee 10, inspection of the white 
paint test fence at Washington, D. C. 
That committee has been discontinued. IT 
was always interested in that test be- 
cause we ground 140 different kinds of 
white paint at the institute at the time 
this test was started and I kept in close 
touch with that test until it was com- 
pleted. A lot of valuable information 
was obtained through that test. 
Committee 11, on paint thinners other 
than turpentine, of which Mr. Ciayden is 
the chairman. Of course, you all anpre- 


ciate that he has a lot to do and his 
committee have enough to keep them 
busv. 


Dr. Veitch down at the bureau is cha‘r- 
man of committee 12 on turpentine, and 
there is always something to be learned 
about turpentine. 

Committee 13 on shellac. Mr 
is the chairman That committee has 
its ups and downs. There are more 
arguments on shellac than most any other 
euestion. It has been pretty hard to get 
some standard specifications, althoneh 
last year we accomplished a great deal 

Committee 14, on the preparation of 
iron and steel surfaces for painting. of 
which Mr. Carpenter of the New York 
Central is chairman. That committee 
has done a very fine piece of work. Most 
of the tests are now completed and I 
expect he will have a complete report 
next year. 

Committee 15, on svecifications for pvig- 
ments, dry and in oil when marketed in 
that form. of which the chairman is Mr. 
Smith. That question of snecifications 
for pigments is a very important one to 
the industry, as vou all know. 

Subcommittee 16 is on terms 
reporting the condition of 
faces, That committee 
continued. 

Committee 17, on the testing of pig- 
ments for fineness by the use of screens, 
which is a committee that has done a 
lot of good work and has finished its 
researches, although there is always 
something to be done along that line. — 

Subcommittee 18, on physical properties 
of materials. Mr. Ingalls is the chair- 
man of that committee. Those who at- 
tended the recent meetings of committee 
D-1 realize he has been doing a lot of 
work. He has not only done the work 
himself but he has gone out and done it 
for other people interested in similar I'nes 
and has presented to the committee some 
very interesting data. 

Subcommittee 19, on 
railroads. 
continued. 

Subcommittee 20, on 
discontinued, 

Subcommittee 21, on specifications for 
the fundamental requirements of paint 
for specific purposes. That has been com- 
bined now with committee 7, 

Subcommittee 22, on method of the 
application of paint by spraying. Mr. 
Rogers is chairman of that committee, 
and he presented a very complete report. 
Some of the houses which were painted 
by spraying and then by brushing are 
still under observation. 

Committee 238, on anti-fouling paints, 
the chairman of which is Dr. Muckenfuss. 
I think their work is going to be a very 
complete outline of what can be done 
and what has been done in the use of anti- 
fouling paints. 


Paisley 


used in 
painted esur- 
has been dis- 


> | paints for use on 
This committee has been dis- 


tung oil has been 


Subcommittee 24, on testing paint on 
various kinds of ferrous metals. That 
committee has been discontinued, 

Subcommittee 25, on cellulose ester 


coatings is a very active committee, pos- 


sibly one of the most active committees 
of committee D-1 at the present time, and 
we all know the reason. 

Another committee, on non-drying rust 
preventive coatings, is in formation. That 
has been in our mind for some time, but 
it was impossible to get a chairman. Just 
recently Mr. Tuttle, of the Woburn De- 
greasing Company, has consented to act 
as charman, and we hope to get some 
work started along that line. 

So the A. S. T. M., through its commit- 
tee D-1, perhaps has gone farther on 
specifications and tests. It has its field, 
and I think should remain as a means of 
developing tests and specifications. The 
work of the American Chemical Society 
is more on straight scientific lines, while 
you men of the paint and varnish clubs 
are more interested in something that is 
more practical and of direct application. 


Panel Testing 


I was very much interested in Mr. Stau- 
berman’s talk, especially in connection 
with the panels, because I have been in- 
terested in making some tests. Two or 
three years ago a patent was granted to 
some people for seasoning wood by a 
short process. Ordinarily in the kiln it 
may take from twenty to fifty days to 
get a properly seasoned wood. During 
that seasoning a large percentage of the 
wood cracks. This process will season 
in about six hours. The results of the 
tests which were conducted in my labora- 
tory by these people seemed to indicate 
that that is true. The theory of the 
method is to return to the wood some- 
thing that is lost, and to remove water 
and air from the wood. This process 
ealls for the use of dextrose in a water 
solution, a temperature of about 160 de- 
grees. It is very interesting to see the 
air come out of the wood, and also see 
that the sap in the case of a soft wood 
comes to the surface. 

On the test with the seasoned wood I 
found that the panels lasted about the 
same as metal. On an ordinary wood 
which had not been properly treaced, the 
coating disintegrated very quickly, while 
on the treated wood it held up almost the 
same as metal. Of course, we all know 
that different kinds of metals give dif- 
ferent results, but I think sometimes in 
some of these exposure tests we should 
look very carefully into the kind of wood 
that is being employed for the panel, be- 
cause a wood full of sap may entirely 
throw off our calculation. 

Since, of course, the introduction of ma- 
chinery into the paint industry, we have 
been able to produce paints in larger and 
greater quantities, and when paints are 
made better, they will be made by ma- 
chinery. 


Mixed or Straight Paints 


It has been shown, of course, by re- 
search that mixed paints probably are 
better than straight paints. Some of you 
may not agree with me on that. We have, 
through the research of chemists, or prac- 
tical men in the industry, produced new 
pigments, all of which have certain ad- 
vantages. I remember when chinawood 
oil was used as a varnish in connection 
with ester ms. 

I am pol interested in sunflower 
oil, because I had a very interesting dem- 
ynstration of the raising of sunflowers for 
oil several years ago when the price of 
linseed oil went up to about $2 per gal- 
lon, or a little bit less. I obtained some 
sunflower seeds from Russia. I planted 
a plot. I sent the seeds up. When I got 
up there I found they put about four seeds 
in a hole, and they were growing up like 
a bunch of daisies. I pulled them out 
and left one in a hole, but I forgot to 
notice there was a line of shade trees on 
one side of that piece of land, and when 
the sunflowers began to grow, near the 
fence they were small, and they were 
about 15 feet tall on the other side. You 
could follow the shadow of the trees over 
the bunch of sunflowers. I had a very 
fine vield. I made some very good oil out 
of the seeds. I gave the rest of the seeds 
away to a farmer to give to his chickens 
and had some paper made out of the 
pulp. That oil was tested out afterwards, 
and I think it does have possibilities, be- 
cause sunflowers will grow anywhere if 
there are no trees around. 


So there is always something new. 


Fish Oils 


I have also been interested in fishing 
for sharks. That has been one of my 
hobbies. There is a lot of fun in it, but 
it has been for the object of producing 
a leather from the skins of the animals 
and obtaining oil from the liver and meat 
from the flesh. At the present time the 
flesh of the shark is dried out in the sun 
with salt and then packed in bales and 
sent over to Europe, and over in Europe 
they put it through a shredding machine 
and send it back to us as shredded cod- 
fish. The oil from the shark liver is 
used in various ways, while the skins of 
the animals are used for leather. 

Then you are fishing for sharks, you 
ont a lot of devil fish. That is not 
the octupus. Some people think it is an 
octupus. They weigh about four of five 
hundred pounds. The oil from the liver 
of a devil fish has an iodine value of 
about 160. It occurred to me that devil 
fish oil might be a very good oil for 
paint, so I made some paint with devil 
fish oil. It was a very nice paint for 
about three days, and then it began to 
go soft and the longer it stayed, the 
softer it got. 

I have always had a theory about 
devil fish oil. There are two theories for 
the formation of petroleum. One theory 
is that it comes from carbide; another 
is the fish theory. The fish theory is 
that large quantities of fish get in a lake 
and then the water dries up and they 
are decomposed and you get mineral oil. 
My theory is it is devil fish oil, because 
it has in it about 60 percent of un- 
saponifiable matter. If you look at a 
sample you take it for mineral oil be- 
cause there is a very high fluorescence, 
so I am pretty sure that must be the kind 
of fish that formed petroleum. I didn't 
believe it at first, but I saw it printed in 
the paper lately, so I think it must be 
true. There are a lot of devil fish around, 
and maybe when linseed oil gets scarce, 
we may be able to get some devil fish 
oil. but I wouldn’t recommend it as a 
paint oil. Maybe when petroleum is ex- 
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hausted, however, we may be running 
our cars on devil fish oil. 

Of course, the varnish industry is one 
that has, made great advances in the 
past few years through the introduction 
of chinawood oil and the various syn- 
thetic gums. 


Lacquer Research 


A great deal of work has been done 
on lacquers. The only reason we have 
lacquers is because research work has 
been done and of course the thing that 
has given the impetus to the lacquer in- 
dustry was the replacing of the low 
viscosity cottons with the old 8-ounce 
and 12-ounce cotton. We have been up 
against it to make a good, practidal lac- 
quer, but with a higher second or quar- 
ter-second or half-second cotton we have 
the body there that has made lacquer 
production possible. 

With the different kinds of solvents and 
the various synthetic gums that have been 
introduced, lacquer seems to be a product 
that has come to stay. At first we only 
had the spraying lacquers and the quick- 
drying lacquers, but now with the high 
boiling points we have the slow-drying 
lacquers which are approaching the var- 
nishes. The varnish men, of course, say, 
whatever comes, varnish is still better, 
and for many purposes lacquers, of 
course, will never replace varnish, and 
for some of the purposes for which lac- 
quers have been used varnish will prob- 
ably never replace them. But the appli- 
eation now of lacquers has become very 
widespread. One of the principal things 
that should be done as a research prob- 
lem should be an attempt to prevent the 
cover of a can coming off the can when 
a box is thrown out of a freight car. 
That problem has not yet been solved. 

There is another problem about the 
stirring of paints. There are still people 
who will take a can of paint, take off 
the cover and start to paint with the top 
of the can. After a while they get down 
to where it is thick and they come back 
and say the paint is no good because 
there is nothing but oil. The public 
should have a little education. A poor 
painter can spoil a good paint, and a 
good painter can make a pretty good job 
with a poor paint. 

I knew Dr. Ladd very well and I re- 
member when he first started to do some 
work out in North Dakota on paints 
and began to put up a little holler about 
some of that paint that was made with 
cottonseed oil. The paint manufacturers 
were a little neeved because of his butting 
in, but I think that was one of the best 
things that ever happened to the paint 
industry—to show up that paint should 
be sold on a formula and things should 
be done to make the proper kind of a 
paint. 

Of course, now we never hear of those 
things, except in a little paint store up 
near where I live. I was in there one 
day and the fellow said, “I will show you 
a paint I can guarantee there is no white 
lead or linseed oil in.’””’ He was selling 
it to some of these people who have 
apartment houses where the tenant moves 
every three months and they can’t afford 
to put on a good paint because they 
have to paint every time they have a new 
tenant: 


Research in Schools 


Another thing which has done a great 
deal for the paint industry has been, 
of course, the research in the industry 
and research in the universities. The 
work done by Ladd and the test fence 
he put up in North Dakota gave a little 
impetus and 


] certain schools now are 
doing research work along the paint 
line. Professor Long, out at Lehigh, 


is doing quite a bit of work on oils and 
other things. It would seem to me that 
we might be able to interest some of 
these college professors who want to 
have their students carry on a research 
problem; instead of giving them some- 
thing of no value at all, give them some- 
thing that is really practical. 

The trouble with a lot of college pro- 
fessors is when they get something that 
is practical they don’t want to let the 
students do it, they want to do it them- 
selves because they think there might be 
a dollar in it. You can’t really blame 
them for it, beeause there are a lot of 
college professors who do that work so 
they can afford to teach for a living. If 
it were not for the fact that some of them 
have a little something on the side, they 
probably would have pretty hard sledding 
on their college salary. 

I just want to say a word about my 
own little pet hobby. It isn’t exactly ad- 
vertising. You all knew that I come from 
Pratt Institute, and Pratt Institute, of 
course, is not a college. It is a technical 
school with intensive courses. Our courses 
are called industrial engineering courses. 
The reason we call them that is because 
our fellows train to go in the production 
end of industry. I think we might say 
that possibly it has done a little for the 
paint industry, because at the present 
time, of 800 graduates of that course, 
eighty-five are in the paint and varnish 
industry, so I think Pratt Institute has 
added its bit to the industry. There is 
quite a large gathering in this audience 
here who, for a year at least, sat in a 
class and suffered under me, and after 
doing that they really ought to make 
good, 

We are, too, 
the sympathy 


fortunate in having 
and co-operation of the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association who provide two 
scholarships for men who are interested 
in paint. The Paint, Oil and Varnish Club 
of New York are giving nine scholarships 
to men taking evening courses. I think 
that is a move in the right direction. It 
is something that can be done in other 
cities by the paint, oil and varnish clubs. 

We never have enough research, I 
think possibly one of the reasons why 
this industry has advanced so is because 
the production men in the paint and var- 
nish industry, as a rule, are technically 
trained, and the man with a technical 
training and analytical mind becomes a 
research man as soon as he enters the 
plant, and so the men who are being 
trained for production positions become 
research operators on the first day, and 
a man is never beyond research. 

I don’t know what I can really say to 
you today that will be of any interest, but 
I am awfully glad to meet so many of my 


very 
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former students. I wish I could know 
everybody in the room, and I wish that 
those of you who are interested in paint 
and varnish might some time come to 
Pratt Institute and see our little paint 
factory, because in addition to our techni- 
cal training we have a little plant that 
we put the boys in and teach them mixing 
and drying paints, varnishes, lacquers, 
and lithographs. Last year we made 
2,000 gallons of paint. The paint manu- 
facturers don’t seem to kick at all, be- 
cause I am not cutting into anybody’s 
business in particular. If we are going 
to train students we have to make some- 
thing, and we can’t afford to throw the 
paint down the sewer, so I hope you 
won’t think that I am a strong competitor 
even if I did make about 2,000 gallons of 
paint. Thank you very much. 


At the second session, Monday after- 
noon, J. C. Gehant, of the Western 
Paint & Varnish Company, Duluth, 
read the following paper:— 


A comprehensive review of the study 
of paint problems, which is being con- 
ducted by manufacturers in Great Brit- 
ain, was presented by John C. Gehant, 
of the Western Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, Duluth, in the following paper:— 


Progress and Research 
in Great Britain 


The science of manufacture had its in- 
ception in England, and England, or let 
us say the British Isles, depended on 
their exportation of finished goods, that 
is, manufactured products. Of the manu- 
facturing countries, England has always 
had a greater population in proportion to 
its area. As an example, there are 469 
people per square mile in the United 
Kingdom, as against 345 per square mile 
in Germany and 192 in France. As a 
result, although our cousins of the Brit- 
ish Isles are a self-reliant people, they 
were forced of necessity to develop out- 


ward trade in order to support a very 
large population. Another factor that 


has assisted in the growth of export trade 
is that for many years the United King- 
dom has financed manufacturing indus- 
tries, shipyards, railroads, and trading 
companies in all parts of the world. Con- 
sequently, the operating heads of such 
companies who have gone from. the 
United Kingdom to manage these out- 
ward enterprises rely upon the demand 
of English products since these products 
were the ones with which they had ac- 
quaintanceship and first hand knowl- 
edge. 


During the war our country developed 
very rapidly in the exportation of manu- 
factured products, for prior to the war 
our exportation consisted mostly of food 
stuffs or raw materials. Since that period, 
awakened as we were to the possibilities 
of the export trade, we have continued 
to improve cur position, and this is espe- 
cially true of the paint trade. 

It is difficult to know what proportion 
of British paint and varnish products 
are exported, as reliable statistics are 
not available. It is estimated that their 
total paint and varnish production is prob- 
ably well in excess of 10 percent of the 
total output. More than 50 percent of 
their exports of paint and varnish prod- 
ucts is in ready mixed paints, and 60 
percent of their total exportation is to 
British possessions or colonies. The total 
output of paint and varnish products in 
the British Isles is hard to ascertain be- 
cause in the method used in assembling 
data in England the grouping is by prin- 
cipal products, and quite often there is 
an overlapping of data that leads to er- 
roneous results. As an example, in the 
report on British products of paints, var- 
nishes and allied products for 1924, there 
is included tubricating oils and greases, 
printers’ ink, and a certain sum for con- 
tract work, and it appears evident that 
some of the manufacturers contract to 
apply their material, especially in the 
case of the shipbuilding industry. 


The total value of goods made for sale 
in England in 1924 is approximately 
$83,000,000, and upwards of 10 percent 
of this mater‘al was sold in the export 
trade. Distribution in the export field 
is quite general, although, of course, the 
3ritish possessions account for 60 percent 
of the purchases. 












































Industrial Inquiry 


During the period of industrial de- 
pression which brought into existence the 
rst Labor Government, a committee was 
Appointed by Ramsay MacDonald on July 
28, 1924, whose function was to inquire 
into the conditions and prospects of Brit- 
ish industry and commerce, with special 
reference to the export trade, and to 
1ake recommendations in regard thereto. 
this committee was under the leader- 
ship of Sir Arthur Balfour and was still 
functioning with some changes in its 
makeup in 1928. As an example of the 
scope of reference, I might quote some 
aragraphs from the memorandum :— 
The scope of the terms of reference is re- 
arded as being on the general lines set out in 
he three following paragraphs, which are in- 
ended as expinnatory of the subjects on which 
nvestigation is especially desired and not as an 
*xhaustive definition of the inquiry: 

The first question to which the attention of 
he committee should be directed is the present 
sition of British overseas trade and the 
rrospect of British participation in the markets 
f the world being such as to insure suffic ent 
nd continuous employment and a satisfactory 
fMtandard of living in this country. The ex- 
mination of tendencies and developments in 
he markets of the world, and aleo in the chief 
ompeting countries will be involved, toge'her 
with an inquiry into the growth of competition 
vith British goods in these markets, the like- 
ihood of its continuance, and its probable 
Ponsequences, 

The second question is the ability of British 
ndustry to meet competition under the condi- 
ions thus determined and to adapt iteelf to 
hanges in the nature of overseas demand. 
‘his involves an inquiry into British pro- 
uctive capacity and organization, including 
he supply and efficiency of cap'‘tal, labor and 
lanagement, the present and future adequacy 
f raw materials and possible improvements 
1 their utilization, and the part played wy 
ie United Kingdom in new developments of 
idustry, particularly those which are the 
utcome of scientific research. Matters to 
rhich attention might be directed are the 
resent extent of large-scale production, its 
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possibilities and limitations; the efficiency of 
plant and equipment; power supply and trans- 
port as factors in cost of production; market- 
ing organization at home and abroad; and the 
current methods of industrial and commercial 
finance. It will be necessary, in addition, to 
take account of the effect of state regulative 
action upon costs and output. 

The third question is that of the relations be- 
tween those engaged in production. This will 
involve inquiry into methods of industrial re- 
muneration, the main causes of unrest and dis- 
putes, and the methods of avoidance or settle- 
ment of disputes, as, for example, co-partner- 
ship, co-operation, wages boards and voluntary 
arbitration, state regulation of wages, and 
compulsory arbitration and compulsory en- 
forcement and extension of agreements. 

One of the first reports made by this 
committee was the survey of overseas 
markets and, without going into the re- 
port at any great length, it was seen on 
careful weighing of the factors involved, 
that there was an increase in the price 
level of British exports, together with 
a shrinkage in the physical volume of 
material exported. On the basis of manu- 
factured products, by 1923 our exporta- 
tions were approximately 148 percent of 
the 1913 figures, whereas, the exporta- 
tions of the United Kingdom were ap- 
proximately 74 percent of the 1913 figure. 
In the report they consider three causes 
for the decline in British exports :—First, 
the decline of purchasing power of local 
population; second, the growth of local 
manufacture, and third, the displacement 
of British imports by imports from other 
sources. All of these factors have had 
a decided bearing on British exportations. 
As an example, the British cotton piece 
goods exportations to India declined 57 
percent, and careful analysis showed that 
three-fifths of the total decline could be 
attributed to diminished consumption: 
about one-quarter to increased local man- 
ufacture, and about one-seventh to in- 
creased foreign competition. Again, in 
1923, exportations of pig iron fell off in 
France, Italy and Japan. In France this 


was due to the increase of local pro- 
duction, due to the recovery of Alsace- 
Lorraine. In Italy the cause was decline 


of local consumption and in Japan com- 
petition from China and India. In the 
3ritish dominions the experience of war 
has tended to increase manufacturing es- 
tablishments. This is especially true in 
Canada, Australia and India, and to some 
extent true of the Union of South Africa. 


Equality in Markets 


Due to her liberal policy there are few 
places where British trade suffers by 
reason of obstructive tariffs, and it was 
the conclusion of the committee that 
broadly speaking -and with minor local 
exceptions, British trade enjoys an evual 
position in all important foreign markets. 
However, in Australia, although the bulk 
of imports were from the United King- 
from the 


dom, there was competition 
United States. 

As a further development of the in- 
vestigation into the position of British 


industry, a study was made by the com- 
mittee on the industry and trade of fac- 
tors involved in industrial and commercial 
efficiency and attention was called to the 
fact that rates of increase of horse-power 
and productivity per head of working pop- 
ulation contrasts unfavorably with the 
corresponding ‘figures for the United 
States. 

Without going into all the causes, it 
might be briefly mentioned that one of 
the handicaps facing the British manu- 
facturer is the necessity for a certain 
amount of modernization in his plant, 
together with the active opposition of 
labor and reluctance of the owner to 
make further investments. 

The nearest comparable figures we can 
obtain with reference to the output are 
those for England of 1924 and our own 
country, for 1925. In England, in 1924, 
the number of wage-earners engaged in 
the paint and varnish industry was 13,- 
840. The gross output was approximately 
eighty-three million dollars, or somewhat 
over two thousand dollars per worker. 
The horse-power per worker was 2.9. 
Contrast this with our country. In 1925 
there were 25,490 wage-earners employed 
and the total productivity was over $470,- 
000,000 or over $18,000 per worker. The 
horse-power employed amounting to 5.6 
per worker, or more than double the 
amount of mechanical assistance. 


As a result of the various surveys made 
extending into all departments of British 
manufacture, the imperial government de- 
termined to encourage the scientific de- 
velopment of British industry and estab- 
lished through the department of scientific 
and industrial research, a trade research 
association which was limited to manu- 


facturers registered in the United King- 
dom. 
Under this plan, for every pound of 


sterling spent by the industry, an equal 
amount is contributed by the department 
of scientific and industrial research and 
approximately $11,400 annually for a 
period of five years. The government 
subsidy is £5,000 per year or approxi- 
mately $23,000 per year. As a result of 
this policy, the research organizations 
formed usually spent up to the limit of 
the government guarantee so as to avail 
themselves of the maximum subsidy. 

Any information obtained through the 
research bureau must be regarded as con- 
fidential and as a result, the director of 
the research and his staff are unable to 
say much about their work. 

The need for research was pointed out 
quite strongly, for reference was made to 
the developments in Germany, Japan and 
this country. This was brought home to 
their. attention in a strong way by the 
development of the lac,uer industry in 
this country. 


Research Association 

In the proceedings and discussion prior 
to the formation of the research asso- 
ciation, there was a great deal of inquiry 
as to the possibilities of the investiga- 
tion of the lacquer industry and in Janu- 
ary of 1927 active steps to the formation 
of the research association were consid- 
ered. The objects of the association were 
as follows :— 

The objects of the association will be:—(a) 
to promote research and other scientific work 
in connection with the paint, color and varnish 
industry and industries all.ed therewith or ac- 
cessory thereto. (b) To prepare, edit, publish, 
translate, collate, acquire andi circulate books, 
papers, periodicals, e‘c., treating of, or bear- 
ing upon, the said trades or industries, both 
British and foreign. (c) To encourage the dis- 








covery of and investigate the nature and 
merits of inventions, improvements, processes. 
etc., capable of being used by members of the 
association for any of the purposes of the said 
trades or industriees. (d) To acquire patents 
of licenses relating to any euch inventions, 
etc., with a view to the use thereof by mem- 
bers of the association. (e) To establish and 
maintain a bureau of information for. the 
benefit of members of the association. The 
association may not support with its funds 
any object which would make it a trade union, 

It was anticipated that each firm sub- 
scribing would have certain privileges :— 

(1) It will have the right to put technical 
questions and to have them answered as fully 
as possible within the scope of the research 
organization and its allied association; (2) it 
will have the right to recommend specific 
subjects for research, and if the committee 
or board of the research organization of that 
industry consider the recommendation of suffi- 
cient general interest and importance the re- 
search will be carried out without further cost 
to the firm making the recommendation, and 
the results will be available to all the firms 
in the organization; (3) it will have the right 
to the use of any patents or secret processes 
resulting from all researches undertaken either 
without payment for licenses or at any rate 
on only nominal payment as compared with 
firms outside the organization; (4) it will have 
the right to ask for a specific piece of research 
to be undertaken for its sole benefit at cost 
price, and if the governing committee or board 
approve the research will be undertaken. 

If the Research Association decides to estab- 
lish a bureau of information, each firm will 
have the following privileges:—(1) It will re- 
ceive a regular service of summarized tech- 
nical information which will keep it abreast 
of the technical developments in the industry 
at home and abroad. To do as much for itself 
any firm would have to employ more than one 
man on its staff reading and translating the 
technical press; (3) it will be able to obtain 
a translated copy of any foreign article in 
which it may be especially interested and to 
which its attention will have been drawn by 
the periodical bulletin. 

The following are some of the problems 
awaiting investigation by means of co-oper- 
ative research:—(1) Problems relating to 
storage and keeping qualities of paints, 
enamels and varnishes; (2) changes in the paint 
during application, drying and weathering; (3) 
properties of the raw materials and (a) their 
bearing on the dried film, (b) the changes that 
take place during manufacture; (4) structure 
of the film and adhesive properties; (5) rate of 
drying of linseed o!1 films as affected by heat, 
light and moisture; (6) the changes that take 
place during polymerisation; (7) tung oil or 
chinawood oil; (8) the way in which viscosity 
of varnishes changes with temperature, time 
and rate of shear; (9) the structure and plas- 
ticity of varnish films; (10) the structure and 
plastic'ty of varnish during storage periods: 
(11) the influence of the size of particles on 
the properties of a pigment; (12) the relation- 
ehip between the methods of measuring the 
fundamental properties of a pigment, viz., 
size and shape or particles, oil absorption, 
staining power, opacity and color; (13) the 
setting of paint films; (14) the act’on of each 
individual pigment towards linseed oil and 
other mediums; (15) method of measuring the 
consistency of mixed paints, enamels, etc.; (16) 
methods of measuring properties of dried films, 
e.g., gloss, opacity, hardness, flexibilit tensile 
strength, water absorption and adhesion, and 
the relationship between these properties and 
durability; (17) testing colors for ‘‘fast’’ and 
‘““permanent.’’ 


It was my privilege to visit the estab- 







lishment of the Research Association at 
Teddington shortly after they had 
moved into the building, and Dr. Jor- 


dan was kind enough to give me the fol- 
lowing information with reference to the 
research establishment. 


Research in Paint and Varnish 


It was realized that unless some sci- 
entist were busy investigating the funda- 
mental properties of those materials and 
conditions of the matters which are the 
tools of the inventor, the rate of inven- 
tion may slow down. Appreciation of this 
fact led to the formation of the Research 
Association of Rritish Paint, Colour and 
Varnish Manufacturers, and the research 
work is definitely committed to the policy 
of quality and depth in investigation. 

This policy is determined and fixed by 
the nature of the constitution of the Re- 
search Association and the participation 
of the government in its financing. 

The organization is thus semi-officially 
constituted, and authority is vested in a 
council consisting of the elected members 
of the industry, government representa- 
tives and gentlemen of special] scientific 
attainment who are willing to co-operate. 

Control of technical matter is delegated 
to the technical advisory committee. 
Three of this committee are scientists 
who are not members of the council. 

The members of the association were 


invited to suggest matters for the re- 
search program and this matter was 
classified in the following groups :-— 

(1) Problems which really amounted to re- 
quests for working formulas and manufac- 
turing recipes for specific products. This is 
not the work of the association, sind would 
be likely to lead to unpleasantness owing to 
the competitive nature of the industry. 


(2) Problems referring to matters which are 


purely or wholly dealt with in a_ technical 
laboratory, but not necessarily within the 
knowledge of all the members. The research 


should be in 
through library work and 
inquirers to the relevant published data. It 
was also thought possible that the director 
from time to time may be able to collate exist- 
ing information of a specific subject and issue 
it a8 a critical resume on the state on knowl- 
edge on this subject. 

(3) ‘Short distance’’ problems involving spe- 
cific investigations which appear to be capable 
of fairly rapid solution. 

(4) Probleing concerned with the 
tal scientific principles involved in 


such a_ position 
indexing to guide 


association 


fundamen- 
manulac- 


ture, application and subsequent behaviour of 
paints and varnishes. These jroblems are es- 
sentially ‘‘long distance’ in character in the 
paint and varnish industry us «a whole, and 
as such have a special claim on the research 
association. 

(5) Specific problems concerned with the in- 


terest of individual members or groups of 


members. Many of the probleins are of con- 
siderable interest and importance, but do not 
directly concern the greater number of mem- 
bers of the research association. It was 


be possible to 
appointment 
might receive 


thought that some time it may 
develop some scheme of special 
whereby problems of this type 
attention. 

(6) Cellulose problems concerning cellulose 
products. This conclusion presented and still 
presents considerable difficulty in view of the 
importance of the subject. It is :ecognized 
that even if the whole of the funds of the 
research association were devoted to the study, 
the association could not then emulate what 
is being done in this country and elsewhere. 
On the other hand, these problems cannot be 
ignored entirely because of the large interests 
of members in this subject. It was decided 
to watch this industry closely and to consider 
especially the problems of adhesion of cellu+ 
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lose films as a part of the general study of 
paint and varnish films, until such time as 
some scheme of special co-operation could be 
developed to finance further work. 


Plan of Research 


The general plan of research work was 
then adopted to cover the following main 
problems, which attempted to preserve 
the balance of interest. The main prob- 
lems, which have been indicated, will 
form a background for the general scheme 
of the work for a long time to come, 
and whilst the problems actually recom- 
mended for immediate investigation are 
but small in number, they are generally 
so comprehensive in character as to em- 
brace, wholly or in part, a large number 
of the original probleras submitted. 


Section 1. 
Dispersion Problems. 
Experimental study of dispersion phenomena 
with a view to a 
(a) avoiding settlement of pigment in very 
mixed paints, as, for example, ultramarine 
blue. ao nan 
(b) determining the cause for livering’”’ 0 
paint products. 


(c) determining the cause and remedy for 


unsatisfactory drying, as, for example, of 
carbon black. 
Section 2 
The Study of Paint and Varnish as a Colloidal 
System. 
Study of paint as a ‘“‘colloid’’ system with 


special reference to the effect of water, water- 
soluble materials and water-in-oil emulsions 
on the character of paint and the durability of 
the films derived therefrom. 7 J 

Study of the old and new paint tilms, oil 
varnish and cellulose esters, particularly from 
the physical side. 

The cause and prevention of the blooming of 
varnish. 


Such study may involve the correlation and 


determination of special features of a film, 
with the physical condition as well as the 
chemical condition of the parent material, and 
should generally be directed to the elucidation 
of the problems of adhesion of films. 


Section 3. 
Properties of Pigments in 
to Paint Properties. 
The relationship between the state of division 
of a pigment, oi! absorption, opacity, and re- 
ducing power (which are already known in @ 
vague manner) should be correlated and in- 
terpreted on broad lines. 


Physical Relation 


These properties also line with the con- 
sistency of a paint material made from the 
pigment. 


Section 4. 
Problems Concerned with Precipitation of Pig- 
ments. 
Study of the chemical and/or physical 
changes which determine the darkening of lead 
chromes on exposure, and the control of the 


process to yield products of definite physical 
properties, such as, for example, heavy or 
light bulky chrome. 

Study of the peptising action of different 


of precipitates with 


flocculation vit 
washing of prec'pi- 


facilitating 


solutions on 
the view to 
tates. 
Section 5. 
Liquid Media. 

A general survey of the liquid media used 
in the paint and varnish industry, particularly 
linseed oil and tung oil. It is intended to 
determine the effect of variation of one factor 
or component at a time, such as mucilage, 
free acid, etc., in the oily system. This work 
leads to the investigation of the value and 
degree of purification and the control of 
polymerisation of the drying oils. . 

Steps should be taken to permit the Empire 
products of drying oils, particularly tung and 
perilla oils. 

Section 6. 
Exposure Tests, 


tests for durability of paints and 


Exposure 
varnishes :— 

Weather resistance. 

Fading of colored pigments, etc. 

The relative stability of lake 
towards light. 

Comparative value of different pigments. 

Effect of different undercoats on the dura- 
bility of paint. 

Correlation of accelerated paint and varnish 
tests with actual exposure tests. 


pisments 


Section 7. 
Color Measurement and Color Fading. 

A special section of the laboratory is to be 
devoted to the study and application to the 
industry of precise methods of color measure- 
ment and the determination of the permanancy 
of color, with the intention that the Research 
Association will become a reference bureau for 
the industry in all questions of color. 


Section 8. 
Mechanical Operations. 

The Association is to take eteps to acquire 
the necessary plant so that exper/ments may 
be initiated to study and determine the proper 
factory use of grinding plant. 


At the time of my visit there were 
some twenty-five employees in the Re- 
search Laboratory. My understanding 
is that at the present time there are 
eight of graduate rank, ten laboratory 
assistants, and seven other employees. 


Laboratory Equipment 

You will note in the outline given that 
the association had taken steps to ac- 
quire the necessary plant so that experi- 
ments might be initiate’ in the proper 
use of factory grinding equipment. Dr. 
Jordan had secured one laboratory mill 
of each of the various types used in the 
United Kingdom and was plann.ug some 
original and useful work along these 
lines. 

The 
was 
things 


tesearch Association laboratory 
well equipped, and among other 
undertaken was a comprehensive 
investigation into the problems of color 
measurements. Dr. Jordan has carried 
on quite a little work endeavoring to 
close the gap between factory practice 
and the precision instruments used in 
the laboratory to measure colors. 


They have had most of their success 
with the Guild colorimeter, which is made 
in England by Adam Hilger, Ltd. The 
Guild colorimeter is a trichromatic_ in- 
strument having a red, green, and blue 
primary filter through which light is ad- 
mitted. A mechanica] device then mixes 
the light admitted, and it is gathered by 
a lens system and reflected through a 
comparison photometer superimposed 
over the light reflected from the color 
sample. By opening and admitting more 
or less light through one of the three 
spectral primaries, the color is matched 
and the reading is taken from the amount 
of red, green, or blue admitted. The re- 
flection or transmission value of the 
color is also recorded and expressed as 
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percentage of shade. The difficulty with 
the Guild colorimeter is that the luster 
of the object interferes with the use of 
the instrument to some extent. To get a 
true degree of the fading of a color, it 
would be necessary to add to an exposed 
sample a coat of varnish so as to restore 
the gloss. 

From a practical standpoint it would 
seem that the Gnild colorimeter is the 
best device thus far produced, since it is 
possible to set up at any time the color 
that one desires. Eac operator can 
standardize his eye with the instrument, 
and thus even though one or another op- 
erator has greater or less perception for, 
let us say, red or green, he can dupli- 
cate the color required as he sees it. 
This is an interesting point in connec- 
tion with color measurement, for it is a 
notorious fact that we do not all see 
colors in the same manner. 

It is my belief that if the Guild colori- 
meter could be produced in this country 
by one of our manufacturers and in that 
manner avoid the very high duty, that 
here we would have a very practical and 
usable instrument. The present difficulty 
is principally the cost, as a Guild colori- 
meter would cost approximately two thou- 
sand dollers laid down in this country. 

In discussing Research in the United 
Kingdom it would be well to direct your 
attention to the very interesting and use- 
ful work on the dry oils that has been 
done in the past by Dr. Morrell. 


Work on Varnish Gums 


Again it would hardly do to pass this 
subject without special reference to the 
work on Malayan dammar by T. Hedley 
Barry. Mr. Barry has worked very close- 
ly with the Forestry Bureau of the Fed- 
erated Malayan States and all his samples 
of the various gums have been gathered 
for him by the forestry bureau. Analysis 
has been made on nearly every type of 
gum gathered in the Federated Malayan 
States and a great deal of experimental 
work has followed. 

In England the black dammars are not 
used to the extent that they are used in 
this country and it appears that there has 
been some mixing of two types of black 
dammar. The black dammar that we know 
is dammar hitam, but in England it is 
often adulterated with a black dammar 
which is softer and has a distinct reddish 
cast when viewed by transmitted light. 
This is dammar sengai and while it might 
have some desirable characteristics in a 
lacquer, it seems to add nothing to the 
value of a black dammar and has caused 
English varnish makers a great deal of 
trouble. 

Mr. Barry has identified both of these 
types of dammar and the Bureau of For- 
estry of the Federated Malayan States 
are now gathering dammar and grading 
it so that the English varnish maker is 
able to buy very fine sortings of this use- 
ful material. 


Joint Meetings 


Mention might be made of the joint 
meetings which are held by the Oil and 
Color Chemists’ Association and the In- 
corporated Institute of British Decorators. 
These meetings are held not less than 
once a year and are devoted to a general 
discussion of some of the outstanding 
problems. The painting of plaster has 
been discussed at length and a great deal 
of useful information with reference to 
certain practical problems was developed. 

It seems to me that a great deal of 
very useful work is being done both by 
the Research Association and the in- 
dividual manufacturers as well as by 
other interested workers and it would 
appear evident from comparative figures 
that a careful study of paint operation 
would yield the English manufacturers a 
great deal of immediate practical value. 

That the research laboratory is con- 
cerned with mechanical operation is evi- 
dent from the eighth section in which it 
is proposed that studies and experiments 
be initiated in the proper use of plant 
equipment. 

My observation is that much could be 
done to improve their methods of handling 
material through the plants through re- 
arranvement of existing equipment. It 
may be difficult, however, for the plant 
manager to initiate such re-arrangements, 
for he is hindered on one hand by the 
tendency of English labor to resist im- 
provements and on the other hand by 
the reluctance of the plant owners to 
make further improvements. 

English conservatism has also held 
back rapid development of new materials. 
Mention might be made of the fact that 
in the 1927 motor show in England only 
19 percent of the cars exhibited were 
finished with nitrocellulose finishes, and 
this was considered remarkable progress 
since only about 8 percent were so fin- 
ished in the 1926 automobile exhibit. 
As late as 1928 many of the plants were 
just considering the manufacture of ni- 
trocellulose base finishes, 

Again the reluctance of the English 
painter to accept new materials is a fac- 
tor in slowing development. 

One of tne works managers, as the 
factory managers are there called, told 
me that he had seriously considered mak- 
ing an American type varnish but that 
he was afraid that were they to produce 
it, the painters would not use it. On the 
other hand, he felt that adaption of such 
a material would result in elimination of 
some of their drving troubles. 

As it is now more than a year since I 
have visited in England, it is possible 
that there may be some inaccuracies in 
what I have related as there may have 
been some changes since that time. How- 
ever, considering the struggle England 
has had with economic conditions since 
the war, I believe that they are alive to 
their opportunities and are doing much 
more than we might do under the same 
circumstances. In other words, they are 
on their toes, interested and aggressive 
and although conservatism may slow down 
rapid development, you may be assured 
that development will go on in a thor- 
oughly sound manner. 

The universities are awakening to the 
need for fundamental research and it 
will not be long before pure science and 
applied science will work in a close and 
co-operative manner. 


The presentation of original papers 
by constituent clubs was continued at 


the afternoon session and at an ad- 
journed session Monday evening. 

M. Rea Paul read the following 
paper, which had been prepared by the 
New York-New Jersey club, illustrat- 
ing various prints with charts:— 


Maintenance of Factory 
Color Standards 


Of interest to the paint industry at the 
present moment is the increasing demand 
for color. During the past year or two, 
people have become color-conscious to a 
marked extent, due in great measure per- 
haps to the promotional efforts of in- 
dustries other than our own. Paint man- 
ufacturers have always appreciated the 
necessity for a carefully selected group 
of standard colors with which to meet 
the demands of the trade. One of the 
most difficult problems, however, is to 
maintain these standards so that suc- 
cessive batches of each color are strictly 
uniform. 


Maintenance of Standards 


The method used today by the majority 
of paint houses consists merely of keep- 
ing small, wet samples on each of the 
standard colors These are referred to 
by the control laboratory each time a new 
batch’ of paint is submitted for final 
match. At reasonable periods, these wet 
standards are renewed, but this system 
does not, in itself, constitute a strictly 
accurate method of check. 

It is well known to the initiated how, 
over a period of time, standards—even 
though carefully preserved—may change 
color in the container. The ease, further- 
more, with which the wet standard may 
become contaminated is also appreciated. 
For example, the standard ivory house- 
paint of the average manufacturer may 
have to be referred to ten or twelve times 
a month. The operator must open a can 
of this color which has been preserved 
as standard, stir the contents thoroughly, 
and then paint out a bit for comparison 
with the batch. If the contents are not 
thoroughly stirred, if the knife is slightly 
soiled, if dust falls into the container, or 
if the brush is not absolutely clean, an 
imperfect standard against which the 
comparison is to be made will, of course, 
result. Those who are users of color 
know all too well how easily a wet sample 
may become contaminated. Combine with 
this, lack of knowledge as to how great 
a change has perhaps taken place in those 
unopened standards still reposing.- on the 
shelves, and a fairly clear idea may be 
had of the embarrassing position in which 
many matchers of color are placed. 


The laboratories of the paint industry 
secure and preserve information regard- 
ing all of the characteristics of their 
manufactured products save the color im- 
pression resulting from visual inspection. 
The industry can, with ease, identify a 
paint by determining with extreme ac- 
curacy, the percentage and character of 
pigment and vehicle, the consistency, dry- 
ing characteristics, type of film produced, 
ete., but to date, little success has been 
attendant on attempts to record color 
data with the same precision employed 
in noting other essential facts. If this 
ean be accurately accomplished with 
reasonable ease, one of the present prob- 
lems of the paint industry will be solved, 
and efficiency and precision in factory 
production materially increased, 





Technical Information 

During the past few years, many people 
in the paint industry have followed with 
interest, the development of the instru- 
ments designed for the purpose of color 
measurement. Activities on the part of 
certain technical societies have contrib- 
uted information of material benefit. One 
committee in particular developed, as a 
result of considerable research, specifica- 
tions embracing the color characteristics 
of a paint in terms of fundamental physi- 
cal units.* Such contributions, although 
instructive, hold no value for the paint 
manufacturer unless they are made use 
of. We are advised that by means of 
spectral reflection determinations made on 
a paint, its physical characteristics, in 
so far as color is concerned, may be com- 
pletely specified. With these thoughts 
in mind, the manufacturer is now in- 
terested in the practical use which can 
be made of this information, so that it 
can be ultimately transposed into savings 
readable in terms of dollars and cents. 

Before forming an opinion regarding 
the practicability of any method of test, 
it is obvious that experimental data must 
first be secured. It is essential, further- 
more, to acquire sufficient knowledge of 
the subject to enable ready interpretation 
of the observations, and have proper ap- 
preciation of their relative value in con- 
nection with practical problems. 

In our industry, color is generally 
thought of as a property of paint—a 
material thing to be applied on various 
articles for the purpose of beautification. 
For our information, however, it is nec- 
essary to leave the field of painting and 
take up color from the broader viewpoint 
of optics. Thus color should not be 
considered as a specific substance, but as 
a sensation arising from the activity of 
the eye in response to light. 


Stimulus Color and Sensation Color 

When color is first considered in other 
than a material sense, confusion is apt 
to result from the use of terms having 
distinctly different meanings, depending 
upon their reference in one instance to 
the stimulus, and in another instance to 
the sensation. To avoid this difficulty, 
one must clearly distinguish between 
psychological conceptions — which relate 
only to sensations produced in the mind 
and physical conceptions, which are 
definitely measureable, relating only to 
the stimuli, which excite the sensations. 
For illustrative purposes, stimulus color 
may be likened to a physical force that, 
on coming in contact with the eye, pro- 
duces a sensation of pain. This physical 
force might be a clenched hand or daz- 
ziing sunlight, and the sensation resulting 
in either instance would be quite distinct 
and readily appreciated. If the sunlight 
is modified, and reaches the eye only 
after being reflected from some object, 
that reflected light which strikes the eye 
is the stimulus, and the mental image 
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or impression as recorded by the~ mind 


is the sensation. The reflected light, 
which is nothing more than a group of 
wavelengths, constitutes what can best 
be described as the color stimulus. This 
is the force which stimulates the color- 
sensitive nerves that in turn produce the 
color sensation which the individual ex- 
periences. The significance of these two 
phases of color—stimulus color and sen- 
sation color—must be clearly appreciated, 
as must be the necessity of distinguishing 
between them, if a complete understanding 
of color in its broadest sense is to be had. 

To study color as a stimulus, one must 
make use of the spectroscope in some 
form. It is commonly known that white 
light, when passed through a prism, is 
dispersed or broken up into its various 
constituent parts, and these, when viewed 
in normal sequence; are known as the 
visible spectrum. At either end are wave- 
lengths known as infra red and ultra 
violet that are beyond the normal visual 
range of human’ perception. In the visible 
spectrum, these wavelengths range from 
400 to 720 micromillimeters and are the 
constituents of all color considered as a 
stimulus. 


Reflection, Absorption and 
Transmission 


Although color is not a physical entity, 
it obviously exists on the surface of ob- 
jects as one sees them. One object may 
be so painted, for example, as to appear 
to the eye as red, and another as green. 
If coated with venetian red in one in- 
stance, and chrome green in the other, 
they will look entirely different because 
of the differences in vibration rates of 
the infinitesimal particles composing these 
two substances. When the particle fre- 
quencies of matter are coincident with 
the frequencies of certain wavelengths of 
light, those wavelengths are absorbed, 
and they may or may not be transmitted, 
while the remaining wavelengths are re- 
flected. 

Wavelengths of light reflected from the 
surface of an object come to the eye as a 
distinct chromatic or achromatic sensa- 
tion, and the observer recognizes the 
surface appearance as reddish, greenish, 
or whatever color it may happen to be. 
This should not be misinterpreted to mean 
that colors are, by any means, physical 
entities, or'’are located on physical ob- 
jects, since that is untrue. It simply 
means that the particle structure of the 
object is such as to selectively absorb 
or transmit all but certain of the wave- 
lengths, and these are reflected back to 
the eye and impress themselves upon the 
consciousness of the normal individual as 
reddish, greenish, bluish, etc. 


Chromatic and Achromatic Colors 


Colors can be classified into two types 
called chromatic and achromatic. Chro- 
matic colors include sensations which 
possess hue, such as red, orange, yellow, 
etc., whereas achromatic colors are those 
in which no hue is apparent, such as 
black, white, and all grays. 

If the light reflected from any achro- 
matic color is examined spectrophotome- 
trically, it will be found that the con- 
stituents of the stimulus color in each 
case are in the same proportional in- 
tensity. In other words, if. the color is 
gray, and has an intensity of 80 percent 
at one wavelength, it will have the same 
identical intensity at all other wave- 
lengths. 

Chromatic colors, or those possessing 
hue, such as red, green, blue, etc., reflect, 
as a general rule, nearly all wavelengths 
of light. These vary so in intensity that 
the light reflected from them is, in reality, 


*Proceedings A.S.T.M. Tentative Standards, 
Part I, Vol. 29—1929. 
partially balanced and partially unbal- 
anced stimuli. To the extent that a stim- 
ulus is unbalanced, the sensation of hue 
results, 

+ The most authoritative and generally ac- 
ceptable definitions pertaining to color are 
those presented in the Jr. O.S.A., p. 527—Vol. 
VI, No. 6, Aug. 1922. 


Color Matching 


Because two hues may produce similar 
sensations when compared under white 
light—in other words, appear to match— 
it is often erroneously supposed that they 
are identical in every respect. This is 
unfortunately, in many instances, far from 
true. Many difficulties have been ex- 
perienced in the past in color matching 
work because of this fact. Two samples 
of paint which convey the same hue sen- 
sation when inspected under white light 
may show marked differences when ex- 
amined under a light possessing a domi- 
nant hue. This is often encountered when 
the tinting materials employed in the 
preparation of the sample are not similar 
in their selective reflection to those which 
were used in making the standard. From 
this, it will be observed how dependent all 
color matching is on the character of the 
illumination under which the match is 
made. Even the slightest change from 
white light to ordinary artificial light is 
sometimes sufficient to produce a most 
noticeable dis-similarity from what, under 
white light, would be considered a good 
color match. 

After several arguments with a cus- 
tomer regarding color matches previously 
furnished, one paint company finally 
settled matters by giving them a _ per- 
manent record in the form of a special 
reflection curve. To this the company 
guaranteed to adhere in the preparation 
of future batches. 

In another instance, two parallel spec- 
tral distribution curves were furnished a 
customer by a manufacturer. One curve 
was slightly higher than the other, the 
two representing the light and dark limits 
within which the paint was required to 
fall to be acceptable. 

These instances illustrate the necessity 
for employing means other than eye com- 
parison, where accuracy in color matching 
is of paramount importance. 

Instruments for Color Measurement 

We are informed that of the instru- 
ments available for use, the spectrophoto- 
meter is the most satisfactory type of 
apparatus for making color determina- 
tions. ‘With it, the intensity of light re- 
flected from any paint sample may be 
accurately measured at each wavelength 
across the visible spectrum and recorded 
in terms of fundamental units. Such 





readings are entirely independent of the 
ability of the operator to distinguish fine 


color differences. In other words, an in- 
dividual might be partially color-blind 
and still be able to make precise read- 
ings. This is because the observer is 
simply recording the intensity match at 
each wavelength, and is not attempting 
to pass judgment on the sensation result- 
ing from an examination of these many 
constituents in combination. 


Conclusion 


Because the technica] committee ap- 
preciates the value of a strict check on 
all standards, and of close matching on 
all batches of paint prepared for the trade, 
it is its intention to investigate the prac- 
tical advantages to be derived from em- 
ploying spectral distribution determina- 
tions in color work. The proposed in- 
vestigations will include: 

1. A survey of all instruments capable 
of providing spectral distribution deter- 
minations, and their practicability in fac- 
tory use. 

2. The extent to which wet paint stand- 
ards may have changed over a period of 
time. 

3. Ease of restoring a wet standard to 
its original color. 

4. Methods for preparing samples for 
use in connection with color measuring 
instruments to insure best results. 

5. Practical limits for a commercial 
color specification based on spectral dis- 
tribution curves. 

The California club presented the 
following paper, which was read by W. 
F. Harrison:— 


Effect of Plasticizers in 
Varnishes 


The investigations on plasticizers in 
varnishes, carried out and reported by 
the California Paint Superintendents’ 
Club a year ago, paved the way for a 
more complete and thorough piece of work 
by the club during the past year. The 
investigations were again carried out co- 
operatively. Detailed directions and the 
division of the work among company 
members was completely worked out by 
the club's research committee. Without 
exception, all the co-operating companies 
carried out their share of the work 100 
percent. The research committee was able 
to get comparable results from which 
conclusions could be drawn by using tabu- 
lated forms for recording results, each 
company being supplied with forms and 
written directions. The forms were called 
in when completely filled in and all panels 
given a final inspection by the committee 
in charge. ; 

Last year’s work with plasticized var- 
nishes determined what plasticizers and 
varnishes and what proportions should 
be used. This year it was thought advis- 
able to check the exposure tests on clear 
varnishes selected from last year’s data 
and, in addition, pigment these same 
plasticized varnishes with green seal zinc 
oxide, albalith, lithopone, and titanox, 
regardless of the results obtained from 
exposure tests of the plasticized clear 
varnishes. The varnishes used were :-— 


Varnishes 


A. Ester gum-wood oil (27.5 gal.) (60 %% 
volatile). 
B. Amberol-wood oil (23.8 gal.) 
volatile). 
Cc. Limed 
volatile). ; 
D. Cumar-wood oil (30 gal.) (54.3% volatile), 
E. Ester gum-wood oil (30 gal.) (8% 
volatile). 
(Similar to A.) 


(58.5% 


rosin-wood oil (13 gal.) (50% 


Plasticizers 
1. Dibutyl phthalate. 
2. Tricresyl phosphate. 
3. Triphenyl phosphate. 
4. Ethyl abietate. 

The amounts of plasticizer used are 
given in tables 1 to 5, as percent by vol- 
ume to the clear varnish before pigment- 
ing. Formulations of pigmented var- 
nishes were as follows :— 

-— Percentage-—~\ 


Pigment. Pigment. Varnish. 


a Ns 6s 6.5 oh sc eka wdadasbunn 47 53 
CSU asa wkd kdcaadataeenas 44 56 
I an ooh da akanolgeen acenne 50 50 


All combinations of clear varnishes and 
enamels thus prepared were painted on 
primed and surfaced iron and wood panels 
for exposure tests and, in addition, were 
painted on tin for the determination of 
toughness by means of the bending test. 
The iron and wood panels were exposed 
45 degrees So. as soon as thoroughly dry. 


Conclusions 


Tabulated findings of the tests are 
given in tables 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 (mot repro- 
duced here). Summarized, the conclu- 
sions from tests for each type varnish 
are as follows :— 

Varnish “A” (27% gallons ester gum- 
wood oil) —The clear varnish with 5 per- 
cent tricresyl phosphate was found to re- 
sist weathering a little better than var- 
nish “A” itself, although useless, due to 
slow drying. All the other plasticizers, 
however, proved to be of no value from 
any standpoint. ‘ 

The plasticized “A” varnishes, pig- 
mented, without exception, weathered 
worse than unplasticized and dried slowly, 
giving soft films in many cases. 

Varnish “B” 23.8 gallons amberol- 
wood oil)—Plasticizers in clear amberol 
type varnish were found to be of very 
little or no value; 5 percent triphenyl 
phosphate showed a very little advantage, 
while ethyl abietate showed decided dis- 
advantage in weathering, and both dibutyl 
phthalate and tricresy! phosphate were 
like the unplasticized in weathering quali- 
ties. None of the plasticizers retarded 
drying or injured the film beyond prac- 
tical limits. 

These same plasticized amberol var- 
nishes pigmented show a slight advantage 
in durability over straight pigmented am- 
berol varnish, with the exception of ethyl 
abietate, which distinctly decreased dur- 
ability. Of the workable plasticizers, 5 
percent dibutyl phthalate and 5 percent 
tricresyl] phosphate were the best. With 
the exception of ethyl abietate, plasti- 
cizers had no undesirable effect on the film 





qualities. 
Varnish “C” (13 gallons limed rosin- 
wood oil)—Plasticizers in limed rosin 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


varnish ‘greatly increased durability. 
Ethyl abietate is the better of the four 
tried. Drying is retarded to about two 
days, which is probably enough to render 
these varnishes impractical, since this 
type varnish is so frequently used be- 
cause of its fast setting properties. 

These same plasticized varnishes pig- 
mented with lithopone or titanox also 
show an improvement in durability over 
the unplasticized, but because drying is 
retarded and the films made to remain 
soft by plasticizer, it is very doubtful 
whether such formulation is practical. 
Plasticizer in limed rosin-wood oil var- 
nishes makes it similar to a 30-gallon 
ester gum-wood oil varnish in durability, 
but it lacks drying speed and good film 
properties. Certainly, no improvement 
over ester gum-wood oil varnish is ob- 
tained, either from quality or price stand- 
points. 

Varnish “D” (30 gallons cumar-wood 
oil)—Although plasticizers in this type 
varnish do not greatly retard drying, 
neither do they increase durability. Ethyl 
abietate and triphenyl phosphate do, how- 
ever, soften the film. 

Plasticizing the pigmented cumar var- 
nish is also of little value, although, due 
to the short exposure of test on these 
enamels, contradicting results might sur- 
prisingly develop later. To date, only the 
first stages of breakdown were noticeable, 
which indicated that the use of dibutyl 
phthalate has a slight advantage over 
unplasticized varnish and also that small 
amounts of plasticizer decrease chalking. 
Drying rate was not badly injured. 

Varnish ‘“‘B” (30 gal. ester gum-wood 
oil).—-Varnish “E” is similar to “A,” be- 
ing only a little longer in oil. Tests on 
this varnish were found to agree very 
closely with “A,” which has been dis- 
cussed above, 

In general it is now clear that plasti- 
cizers in either short or long oil var- 
nishes, or enamels made from them, have 
very little or no practical value. This 
work agrees with the findings of other 
(New York-New Jersey club) in regard to 
the uselessness of plasticizers in clear 
varnishes. As far as pigmented var- 
nishes, it was thought by some that plas- 
ticizers might play a useful role. It is 
now evident, however, that if plasticizers 
increase durability, then they retard dry- 
ing badly, or at least soften the film so 
that it becomes useless. Further, plasti- 
cizers do not in any case increase the 
durability of pigmented short oil varnishes 
over that of pigmented long oil varnishes, 
as was hoped for. Their failure to do 
this eliminates them from a cost stand- 
point. There is, however, one possible use 
for plasticizers in enamels. There is some 
evidence that when used in small amounts 
chalking is retarded. 

If mental examination be made of the 
possibilities which plasticizers might have 
in varnishes or enamels, it will be found 
that if they increase durability it must 
be done in one of three ways:—by re- 
tarding decomposition of the film after 
it has once dried hard; by acting as a 
mutual solvent or plasticizer for the orig- 
inal dried film and products of decompo- 
sition as weathering proceeds; and by 
playing the same role as additional oil, 
except that the plasticizer would be af- 
fected less by weathering action than are 
drying oils. 

Plasticizer playing a modified role of 
additional oil would not be satisfactory 
unless it polymerized or hardened by oxi- 
dation or some other means. Otherwise, 
the film remains soft. If it is polymerized 
or oxidized, then it would be subject to 
the same decomposition actions as other 
drying oils and there would be no gain. 

As a mutual solvent for dried film and 
decomposition products of weathering, 
some plasticizers might be useful. How- 
ever, anything but a semi-solid or solid 
substance acting in this capacity would 
render the film soft and perhaps sticky 
until deterioration might get well under 
way. 

If the plasticizer acts as a retarder of 
decomposition, then it would necessarily 
be an antioxidant and would also retard 
drying in an undesirable manner. The 
plasticizers used, judging from their con- 
stitutional formulas, might well have 
gentle anitoxidant powers. This idea 
seems to fit the findings. If antioxidants 
could be introduced into the paint film 
after drying, it would certainly add dura- 
bility, but that is where the difficulty lies. 
To accomplish this, it is necessary that 
some substance be added which will de- 
compose, forming antioxidants after the 
film dries. Such is not out of the realms 
of possibilities. Rubber manufacturers 
have learned how to use antioxidants in 
ways which have greatly multiplied the 
life of vulcanized rubber. Paint manu- 
facturers have yet to find substances 
which will do for protective coatings 
what antioxidants have done for rubber. 
Ordinary plasticizers, commonly used in 
lacquers, cannot fill such requirements. 


J. T. Baldwin presented the following 
paper from the Philadelphia club:— 


Preliminary Report on 
Soap Investigation 


The attention of the Philadelphia club 
was drawn to soaps during the work of 
the club in studying the solvency powers 
of paint and varnish thinners, It was 
found that in such thinners the solvency 
may be divided into at least three 
Classes :—solubility for the oil, solubility 
for the resin, and solubility for the soaps. 
Some thinners as ethylene glycol monoe- 
thyl ether are powerful resin solvents but 
are difficult to mix with linseed oil. On 
the other hand very high oil solvency is 
generally accompanied by high resin sol- 
vency though, of course, the nature of 
the resin is a most important factor in 
determining this point. But soap sol- 
vency is apparently a function indepen- 
dent of either of the other solvencies. 
The club therefore gave the problem some 
attention and the paper presented by the 
club at Detroit last October contained 
some data regarding it. 

These data compared several thinners 
on the basis of the number of cc. re- 
quired to flocculate zinc linoleate. The 
evidence indicated that the soaps used, 
zinc and lead linoleate, were dispersed 
rather than dissolved. This raised the 
fundamental question:—Are soaps dis- 





solved or only dispersed in paint vehicles? 
A realization of the general lack of knowl- 
edge regarding soaps led td the forma- 
tion of a program of study for this and 
other soap problems to last for several 
years. The work has been divided into 
two parts:—(1) An investigation of the 
solution or dispersion of soaps and (2) 
the effect of soaps in paints. 


Solution or Dispersion 


Starting with the fundamentals which 
obviously affect the other features it was 
decided to try and see by direct and 
incisive test whether the soaps dissolved 
or were only dispersed in liquids present 
in paint vehicles. Perhaps the most 
crucial test used as a criteria in this 
connection is to determine whether an 
added soap lowers the freezing point of 
the liquid. Boiling point elevation, con- 
ductivity change, osomoti¢ pressure, and 
vapor pressure change are other methods 
which could have been employed. The 
freezing point method is, however, the 
= and lends itself to the work in 

and. 

Certain very real difficulties in tech- 
nic developed as the work progressed. 
The results did not check as closely as 
could be desired, at least from an acad- 
emic point of view. It was necessary 
therefore to run many duplications and 
take averages of figures that agreed only 
to a fair degree. However, no discrepan- 
cies were discovered and the results seem 
to show conclusively that metallic soaps 
are dispersed and not dissolved in the 
liquids studied. This phase of our work 
is therefore regarded as completed and 
ready to report. 


Details of Experimental Work 


Three substances, namely benzene, 
oleic triglyceride (triolein) and oleic acid 
were chosen to typify the classes of ma- 
terials present in paint vehicles, thinner, 
oil, and free fatty acid respectively. Ben- 
zene, although not much used because of 
it toxic effects, is a better solvent than 
naphtha for most of the substances con- 
cerned and is similar to toluene. Further, 
it is easily purified and lends itself to the 
freezing point determination (F.P.5.4° C.). 
The benzene used was made from C. P. 
benzene, free from thiophene, by drying 
with calcium chloride and redistilling. 
The portion used boiled within a 0.5 de- 
gree range. 

Oleic acid was purified to remove 
stearic acid as far as possible and re- 
distilled in vacuuo. 

The oleic triglyceride was synthesized 
from the purified oleic acid and glycerine 
by direct union using the method de- 
scribed by Long Kittelberger, Scott and 
Rege. (Jour. Indus. Eng, Chem., Oct., 
1929.) 

It was recognized that linoleic trigly- 
ceride with two double bonds per molecule 
of acid would be more representative of 
the oil but this was not available in 
pure enough condition for freezing point 
determinations. Oleic triglyceride is un- 
saturated and is fluid at the temperatures 
to which paints are normally subjected 
in manufacture and storage. Its freezing 
point is -6°C, which is convenient for the 
freezing point determination. In addition, 
it oxidizes only slowly and therefore does 
not change during a determination. 

Samples of the various soaps were 
weighed out into test tubes of the liquid 
(benzene, triolein, and oleic acid, respec- 
tively). After warming and gentle agita- 
tion to get a uniform liquid the freezing 
point was determined in the usual way. 
A five degree Beckmann thermometer was 
used. The freezing point of separate sam- 
ples of the pure liquid was determined 
in each case with the same apparatus. 
In the case of benzol no particular dif- 
ficulties were encountered, but in the tri- 
olein it was difficult to duplicate results. 
This was partly due to the viscous nature 
of the liquid which hindered crystalliza- 
tion and therefore led to varying degrees 
of supercooling and consequently varying 
results. 

It took a considerable time to establish 
the conditions of bath temperature and 
rate of stirring which would make re- 
producible results possible. The tem- 
perature of the bath was between -7° and 
-10°C. The stirring was, in general, as 
in the case of the benzene solutions, that 
is, a slower rate before and after crystal- 
lization had started. This rate, however, 
was faster, thus making the increased 
rate to incite crystallization a much 
smaller change than with the benzene so- 
lutions. The accompanying curves (not 
reproduced here) show the behavior of 
these triolein solutions on freezing. The 
cooling and rises are more gradual than 
with benzene where the changes are rapid 
and very definite. The curves also show 
that the supercooling could not be con- 
trolled (this was controlled with the ben- 
zene solutions by the rate of stirring). 
The points A, B and C are the points 
which were taken as the freezing points. 
In the case of curve I the rise after the 
falling off from the maximum ‘was en- 
countered several times and cannot be 
readily accounted for. When such be- 
havior appeared the determination was 
always checked for fear that some change 
in technique was the cause. As a rule, 
the determinations were not carried be- 
yond the end points shown in curves II 
and III. In curve III the point D indi- 
cating a slight rise during the cooling 
period was a typical occurrence. This 
might happen two or three times before 
G was reached though the tendency was 
always down and the rise was never over 
a few hundredths of a degree. It is prob- 
ably due to slight irregularities in the 
stirring and small changes in the tem- 
perature of the freezing bath. All solu- 
tions were super-cooled to some degree 
in these determinations ; 

Oleic acid was handled in a similar 
manner to the triolein, but the super- 
cooling was not as easy. To obtain super- 
cooling little or no stirring could be used 
during the cooling period. After super- 
cooling a slow, steady stroke was used 
on the glass stirrer. Adding a drop of 
water to the solution was tried hoping 
it would give better supercooling and 
sharper points, but no difference was 
found. The bath was ice water and the 
freezing point of the acid alone was 4° 
to 5°C 

Solubilities 


The benzene solutions were clear when 
they were used but on standing all but 
the manganese linoleate had some settling 


ow. The manganese linoleate remained 
clear after a period of more than a 
month. The resinates and stearates were 
furnished through the courtesy of the 
Harshaw Chemical Company, and the re- 
mainder of the soaps were manufactured 
in the laboratory by the precipitation 
method or by fusing stoichiometric quan- 
tities of linseed oil free fatty acids and 
the oxide or hydroxide of the metal con- 
cerned until apparent solution took place 
and the water of reaction was removed. 
The solution after two weeks’ and one 
month’s standing, respectively, shows :— 
Cobalt resinate—Much residue; same. 
Manganese resinate—Cloudy, fine, does not 
settle rapidly; ppt. on bottom and sides. 
Lead resinate—%-in. ppt. on bottom; insolu- 
ble. 


Lead stearate—\-in. ppt. on bottom; in- 
soluble. 
Zinc stearate—%-in. ppt. on bottom; in- 
soluble. 


Lead linoleate (ppt.)—Skins only. 

Zinc linoleate (fused)—Clear, but gives Tyn- 
dall effect; slight ppt. on sides and bottom. 

Manganese linoleate (fused)—Clear; clear. 

Lead oleate (fused)—Few. flakes; small ppt. 
on bottom. 

Lead linoleate (fused)—Few flakes; ppt. on 
bottom and sides. 

The triolein solutions were heated to 
150°C for an hour or until they were clear 
before being used for freezing point de- 
terminations. On standing settling oc- 
curs :— 

Manganese resinate—Small ppt. on bottom. 

Cobalt resinate — Small ppt. on bottom; 
cloudy above. 

Lead resinate—Small ppt. on bottom. 

Zinc stearate—Large insoluble ppt. 

Lead stearate—Large insoluble ppt. 

Lead linoleate—Ppt. on bottom. 

Zine linoleate—Large ppt. on bottom. 

Manganese linoleate—Slight ppt. on bottom. 

The oleic acid solutions were heated 
in a water bath until clear before using 
to make determinations. The appearance 
is summarized :— 

Lead linoleate—Clear solution. 

Manganese resinate—Fairly large ppt. on 
bottom, may be due to water added. 

Lead resinate—Clear solution, very small ppt. 

Zine linoleate—Causes solution to be solid, 
but clears on heating. 

A factor which masked the freezing 
point to some extent was the presence of 
appreciable percentages of free fatty 
acids and other impurities in the soaps 
used. The free fatty acids present in the 
soaps did, of course, dissolve in the ben- 
zene or triolein and led to freezing point 
lowerings. In no case, however, was the 
freezing point lowering anything like the 
value which would be obtained if the 
soap really dissolved. The acid values of 
the soaps were determined fairly accu- 
rately, and the freezing point lowering 
caused by the acid was calculated from 
the regular formula. This lowering was 
subtracted from the lowering observed 
when the soap was present in the liquid, 
and any difference then remaining would 
be due to other impurities present which 
are soluble in the solvent, or to actual 
solution of the soap. 


Conclusion 


As shown in tables 1, 2 and 3 (not re- 
produced here) after the correction for 
free fatty acids was made the lowering is 
practically negligible in all cases. In 
some cases the freezing point of the trio- 
lein plus the soap is higher than that of 
the triolein alone. This is difficult to ex- 
plain except as an error in technique. It 
certainly is not an indication of solubil- 
ity, for this would produce a lowering 
and not a rise, 

The results, while indicating some in- 
accuracy, seem to show conclusively that 
in no case does the soap dissolve in either 
of the three liquids used to typify paint 
vehicles. This points definitely to the 
conclusion that metallic soaps are colloid- 
ally dispersed in these liquids and are not 
dissolved. 


Effect of Soaps in Paints 


The study of the effect of soaps in 
paints was started by preparing eighteen 
dispersions of different soaps in neutral 
oil. The soaps were added to the oil, 
which was taken to 400°F. Some of the 
soaps took up poorly. The quantity of 
soaps added was calculated so that 0.75 
percent of lead metal should be present 
in the finished paint vehicle, and a chemi- 
cal equivalent quantity of other metals 
was used. 

The calculated quantities of soaps were 
added to three gallons of neutral oil, 
which was then taken to 400°F, in thirty 
minutes. Generally ten or fifteen minutes 
stirring was used to help dissolve the 


soap. These observations are sum- 
marized :— 
Soap. Remarks. 
Lead stearate........ Stirred 15 minutes. 
Zinc stearate........ Stirred 15 minutes, not 
clear. 


Calcium stearate....Stirred 10 minutes, formed 
a jelly and heat was put 
to 450° to take up. 

Cobal stearate....... Stirred 15 minutes, o.k. 

Manganese stearate..Did not take up complete- 
ly, forming a_ flocculent 
mass which could not dis- 
solve on % hr. cooking. 


Lead resinate........ Stirred 15 minutes. A hard 
sediment was formed on 
the bottom. 

Zinc resinate........ Slight sediment. 

Aluminum resinate..Slight sediment. 

Cobalt resinate...... Held 20 minutes till taken 


up. 

Manganese resinate..Held 10 minutes, then 
taken to 450° 20 minutes 
to make it take up. 

-Considerable sediment. 

Cobalt linoleate. Stirred 10 minutes. 

Tron linoleate... Stirred 5 minutes. 

Lead linoleate....... O.k on reaching 400°F. 

Manganese linoleate.Stirred 30 minutes. 

Calcium linoleate....Stirred 10 minutes. 

Aluminum linoleate..O.k on reaching 400°F. 

Aluminum stearate. .O.k. on reaching 400°F. 


Pastes were then ground containing 
each of the following pigments :—Black 
label lithopone, XX zine oxide, “Dutch 
Boy” white lead basic carbonate, basic 
sulphate white lead, and titanox. The oil 
used both in making up the soap disper- 
sions and the paint pastes was “Superb 
varnish makers. The paste contained 25.2 
percent oil. 

The five pigment pastes were then dis- 
tributed to five members, who reduced the 
pastes with the soap vehicles. The con- 
centration of soap in the resulting paint 
vehicles was almost exactly half the con- 
centration in the soap vehicles. The 
amount of vehicle in the resulting paints 
was 40 percent by weight to 60 percent of 
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pigment. Two additional paints were 
made as controls, one using “Superb” oil 
in place of the soap vehicle and the other 
using a mixture of “Superb” oil and 76 
percent linseed oil fatty acids in such 
proportions that a free fatty acid content 
of 5 percent in the paint vehicle should 
result. This made a total of twenty paints 
for each of the five pigments. 

Each paint was divided into three 
parts—one part in a four-ounce sample 
bottle and placed in a constant tempera- 
ture room at 70°F.; one pint was saved 
for natural and accelerated weathering 
tests. Two parts held for observation and 
Gardner-Parks mobilometer tests. 

Some data on the paints made from 
lithopone, titanox, basic sulphate white 
lead, and zinc oxide are now available 
(mobilometer readings and settling data 
were given in tables). The weathering 
tests are not ready to be reported. 


Hypothesis Explaining Change 


Data show no relation between acid 
number of the consistency change when 
a soap dispersion is used. In comparing 
the neutral oil with the 5 percent fatty 
acid, the latter has made a big difference 
in body of the paint, but not as large 
generally as that made by the soaps, par- 
ticularly calcium resinate and aluminum 
stearate, which had a large effect with all 
four pigments. 

The distribution of soap between the 
vehicle and the pigment-vehicle interface 
is of importance in determining the con- 
sistency of a paint. The calcium resinate 
and aluminum stearate, alonge with lead 
stearate and resinate stearate, gave evi- 
dence by their viscosity of a certain lack 
of affinity for their dispersing mediums. 
This meant that they were in a more 
likely position to be absorbed by the pig- 
ments. Lead stearate and resinate af- 
fected the paint body only slightly in con- 
trast to the calcium resinate and alumi- 
num stearate. If the lead and calcium 
were about equally ready to be absorbed, 
and the aluminum the most ready of the 
three, the greatest effect on paint body 
for the amount of ash is obtained with 
the calcium, the next greatest effect with 
the aluminum, and far behind the other 
two comes the lead. This happens to co- 
incide with the order of the metals in the 
electro-motive series of metals, which 
measures the tendency of one metal to 
replace another. 

The acid radical of the soap is impor- 
tant. Calcium stearate and aluminum 
resinate do not approach the calcium resi- 
nate and aluminum stearate in their ef- 
fects, because their acid radicals have not 
placed them in a position to be readily 
absorbed. 

The general lowerings of the body of 
the zine paints is attributed to the action 
of the zinc soaps in acting as mutual 
dispersing agents with the other soaps, 
thus reducing their tendency to be ab- 
sorbed. In the case of the fatty acid 
oil and zinc, the body increased since the 
zinc soap was the only one present. 

The settling data so far seem closely 
related to the consistency data. 

Any theories dealing with paints are 
hazardous since a paint is a reactive sys- 
tem. While there are pigments which 
form no soaps with vehicles, there is no 
solid surface which can be introduced in 
large quantities, as pigments are, into a 
vegetable oil without causing reactions 
to take place, the surface acting to ab- 
sorb certain substances and forcing their 
reaction. 


A study of suspension agents in flat 
wall paints, made by the Pittsburgh 
club, was reviewed by F. W. Corkery 
as follows:— 


Suspension Agents in 
Flat Wall Paints 


This subject was chosen by the Pitts- 
burgh Production Club for the following 
reasons :—First, it is a very important 
problem to every paint manufacturer; 
second, as far as we can ascertain there 
has been no great amount of work done 
on this particular subject, and very little 
comparative information is available to 
the paint chemist. 

This year’s work has been devoted en- 
tirely to the outlining of this subject and 
submission of preliminary results based 
merely on a sixty-day settling test, along 
with an accelerated settling test carried 
out in the laboratories of the New Jersey 
Zinc Company, through the courtesy of 
Sidney Werthan. 


Basic Paint 


In the method of study, each material 
and its percentage is maintained con- 
stant and only the suspending agent is 
varied It was not our purpose to go to 
either extreme but to adhere to the aver- 
age practice as much as possible. The 
first step was to choose and formulate 
an average type flat wall paint vehicle 
suitable for the suspending agents to be 
tested. The vehicle formula and method 
of manufacture is outlined as follows:— 

100 pounds rosin. 

4 pounds lime. 

25 gallons wood oil. 

87 gallons linseed varnish oil, heat treated 
for 3 hours at 4575°F. 

4 pounds litharge. 

% pound cobalt linoleate 

154 gallons mineral spirits. Yield 274 gallons, 

Viscosity ‘‘B.’’ Gardner & Holdt. 

Acid No, ‘‘8.’’ 

Method:—The rosin was limed as an inter- 
mediate product. 50 pounds of the limed rosin 
was added to 25 gallone of wood oil and run 
to 540°F., top heat, and allowed to string 
slightly, checked with the balance of the limed 
rosin, and 25 gallons of heat treated linseed 
oil run to 500°F., and the litharee worked in. 
The cobalt linoleate was then added, then the 
balance of the heat treated linseed oil and the 
material thinned down. 

The formula developved for the flat wll 
paint is as follows :—Pigment, 65 percent; 
vehicle, 35 percent. 


Pigment 

CARMOOORS. o:icciwsnesitasith Jeadewoncrwunes RI7, 
AIRE. 6g ckhindadscdcans ea tinaneéhcaan 7% 
WIE Su She ckbre.n:0 dA bk S000 SER eed able eee TMU% 
Vehicle. 

MOMTOIRINe é6i aso daa asierctecediecresel ee 
WOUND: kdiccadéatissccisanssdendtbaceewees 65% 
A 2-gallon batch of paint, involving 


each of the followiny susvending agents, 
was prepared in the aboratory on a ten- 
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inch iron laboratory mill which was water 
cooled, insuring a uniform temperature 
for the griding of each individual mix. 


Suspending Agents Used 


The suspending agents were incorpo- 
rated in paints as follows :— 

1. Aluminum stearate % percent of total 
pigment ground dry in pigments. 

. Aluminum stearate % percent of total 
pigment ground in above vehicle and then 
added as paste to pigment grind. 

3. Aluminum stearate % percent of total 
pigment dissolved in warm mineral spirits 
and added in the thinning operation, 

4. Resinate type total 2 percent by volume 
of the paint. (See below.) 

5. Gum tragacanth 1 percent solution in 
warm water added to the paste proportion 
of 2 percent by volume of the paint. 

6. East India Gum cut cold in mineral 
spirits added in proportion of 20 percent of 
the non-volatile. 

7. Water—2 percent by volume of the paint. 

8. Two percent aqueous solution linseed oil 
soap—2 percent by volume of the paint. 

9. Two percent aqueous solution of lyo—2 
percent by volume of the paint. 

10. Five percent aqueous solution of sulpho- 
nated castor oil—2 percent by volume of the 


vaint. ? 

11. Five percent aqueous solution sodium 
soap of sulphonated castor oil—2 percent by 
volume of the paint. 

12. Colloidal catalpo clay 5 percent of pig- 
ment ground in pigment paste. 

13. Colloidal catalpo clay 5 percent of pig- 
ment wet with 2 percent by volume of the 
paint with water and ground in pigment paste. 

14. No suspension agent. 


Paint No. 4, which was intended as a 
resinate type of suspension agent, is 
eliminated at this time as the manufac- 
turers would not give any data as to its 
general composition. In the meantime, 
Dr. H. K. Salzburg, of the Mellon Insti- 
tute, has prepared a pure sample of alu- 
minum resinate which will be included in 
next year’s tests. 

The natural settling tests were started 
August 1, 1929, and on October 6, the 
committee met and examined one com- 
plete set as to their condition at that 
time. During these two months these 
paints were maintained at a temperature 
of 70°F. Periodical examinations will be 
made throughout the year. 


Results 


It was the opinion of this committee 
that the best way to present the results 
that were apparent at this time would 
be to classify them as follows :— 

First group.—Those which show practically 
no signs of settling and in which supernatant 
liquid was clear. In this class are Nos. 1, 2, 
3 and 6. 

Second group.—Showed a slight tendency to 
soft settling of a deflocculated nature and the 
supernatant liquid clear. Nos. 7, 8 and 13, 
are in this group. No. 5 belongs to this 
group but the supernatant liquid was slightly 
cloudy. 

Third group.—Includes those of a tendency 
to soft settling but to a greater extent than 
those of Group 2. The supernatant liquid 
was clear. Nos. 12 and 14. 

Fourth group.—Showed a tendency toward 
hard, flocoulated settling with the supernatant 
liquid appearing cloudy. Nos. 9 and 33. 

The above report is only a preliminary 
one and will be followed by further ob- 
servations and reports. 

We are submitting this outline for your 
suggestions and criticism to aid us in the 
development on this work. 


(As a supplement to the foregoing 
report tabulated data on accelerated 
tests for the settling of pigments in 
paints, by Sidney Werthan and R. H. 
Wien, of the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, were given. 

The contribution of the Cleveland- 
Buffalo club was presented by E. C. 
Eberman as follows:— 


Causes of Flotation of 
Pigments 


For the purposes of this study we de- 
fine floating as that action which gives 
streaked, mottled or otherwise nonuniform 
colored films. We have purposely omitted 
that type which gives a uniform dried 
film but shows positive evidence of segre- 
gation when the film is rubbed or other- 
wise broken. If the causes of uneven 
bloating can be definitely determined, it 
is believed these same factors will apply 
to uniform floating. 

The subject can be divided up into at 
least three parts:—(1) Causes due to 
vehicle, (2) processing causes, and (3) 
inherent pigment causes. 

Vehicle properties which may constitute 
causes are viscosity, wetting or dispers- 
ing action, solvent action, and chemical 
action, with which is included acidity. 

Principal process causes are mixing, 
grinding, time involved, and temperature. 

Chemical] activity, particle size and tex- 
ture, structure, impurities, occluded gases, 
and electrical charge are possible pigment 
causes. 

The joint effect of two or more of the 
above enumerated factors must also be 
given consideration, 

Part 'l 

Experimental :—Pigment properties are 
beyond the control of the average paint 
manufacturer, and for this reason the 
first experiments deal with liquids as of- 
fering the most suitable method of attack. 

Series No. 1:—Object—Determination 
of the effect of varying acidity cn mix- 
tures. of ferrite yellow with drop black 
and lamp black, respectively. 

Pigment Formula Wo. 1 
1 pound ferrite yellow. 
% pound drop black. 
Pigment Formula No. 2 
1 pound ferrite yellow. 
1 ounce lamp black. 
These formulas were ground in 1 gallon spar 
varnish, No. 1. 
No. 2 1/32 gallons rosin varnish. 
81/82 gallons spar varnish. 
No. 8 1/16 gallons rosin varnish. 
15/16 gallons spar varnish, 
No. 4 1/8 gallons rosin varnish 
7/8 gallons spar varnish, 
No. 5 1/64 gallons linseed fatty acids. 
63/64 gallons spar varnish. 
No. 6 1/32 gallons linseed fatty acids. 
$1/32 gallons spar varnish. 
No. 7 1/16 gallons linseed fatty acids. 
15/16 gallone spar varnish. 


This series was run by each member of 





the committee, and the pigments used 
were stock materials. Ferrite yellow was 
chosen because of its inertness and uni- 
formity; drop black and lamp black as 
two black pigments with widely different 
physical properties. 

The spar varnish was a 30 to 35 gal- 
lons ester gum-wood oil type, low in acid. 

The rosin varnish was made by dissolv- 
ing 3% pounds of K rosin in 3% pounds 
of turpentine substitute. 

All experiments were ground on labora- 
tory stone mills under the nearest pos- 
sible identical conditions. 

Completed grinds were permitted to 
stand for twenty-four hours and then 
flowed on steel panels, drained thoroughly 
and baked. 

Comparison of baked plates showed 
some variation amongst the different ex- 
perimenters, but in general increase in 
percentage of rosin showed a decrease in 
the floating or streaking and an increase 
in the percentage of fatty acid, an ag- 
eravation of the floating. 

Series No. 2.—From the partially vari- 
able results of the above, it was deemed 
advisable to repeat Series No. 1, substitut- 
ing a white pigment for the ferrite yellow 
and modifying the varnish proportions 
somewhat. Albalith was chosen because 
of its general availability and because of 
its comparative inertness. 


Pigment Formula Wo. 1 
2% pounds black label albalith. 
% pound drop black. 
Pigment Formula No. 2 
4 pounds black label albalith. 
1 ounce lamp black. 
Grinding Vehicle 
No. 1—1 gal. spar varnish. 
No. 2—% gal. rosin varnish. 
% Sal. spar varnish. 
No. 3—% gal. rosin varnish. 
% gal. spar varnish. 
No. 4—% gal. rosin varnish. 
5% gal. spar varnish. 
No. 5—1/16 gal. linseed fatty acid. 
15/16 gal. spar varnish. 
No. 6—% gal. linseed fatty acid. 
% gal. spar varnish. 
: No. 7—3/16 gal. linseed fatty acid. 
13/16 gal. spar varnish. 


Comparison of baked plates showed 
very little floating with lamp black in 
any instance, but with drop black floating 
was marked, again showing an improve- 
ment as the percentage of rosin varnish 
was increased. Floating was very pro- 
nounced with the fatty acids, results be- 
ing erratic, due to destructive action of 
fatty acid on film. 

Series No. 3.—These grinds repeated those 
of series No. 2, except that alkali refined 
linseed oil was substituted for spar varnish. 
This combination gave enamels of a very thin 
consistency and results varied so widely as to 
render any conclusion impossible. 

Series No. 4.—This series was varied from 
those preceding in an effort to secure con- 
firming data and to ascertain effects of 
further variation from the set formula. 


A 
Formula 


21 


8 oz. drop black. 
2% Ibs. black label albalith. 
1 gal. vehicle. 


Grinding Vehicle 


First, ground in rosin varnish and reduced 
with rosin varnish and with linseed oil. 

Second, ground in linseed oil and reduced 
with rosin varnish and with linseed oil. 

(When two liquids were used the proportions 
were half and half.) 

Rosin varnish alone showed only a slight 
tendency to float. Grinding in rosin varnish 
and then adding linseed oil gave much im- 
proved results over those obtained from the 
grinding in linseed oil, followed by the addi- 
tion of the rosin varnish. 


B 
Pigment Formula 


1 oz. carbon black. 
2% Ibs. black label albalith. . 
Grinding Vehicle 
No. 1—1 gal. spar varnish. 
No. 2—1/16 gal. rosin varnish. 
15/16 gal. spar varnish. 
No. 3—% gal. rosin varnish. 
% gal. spar varnish. 

This experiment is a variation of series 
No. 2 to detcrmine effect of lighter gravity 
pigment. The results confirmed those of series 
No. 2 in that increased percentage of rosin 
varnish reduced the floating. 


c 
Formula 

8 oz. drop black. 

2% Ibs. black label albalith. 

1 gal. spar varnish 

This formula was reduced with kerosene, 
varnolene, turoentine and naphtha, respec- 
tively, and the film baked. No perceptible 
effect of the différent reducers could be noted. 


D 
Pigment Formula 


1 oz. carbon black. 

2 Ibs. titanox. 

Grinding Vehicle 

No. 1—1 gal. spar varnish. 

No. 2—% gal. spar varnish. 

% gal. rosin varnish, 

No. 3—% gal. spar varnish. 

% gal. rosin varnish. 

This experiment follows those outlined in 
series No. 2, substituting titanox for albalith 
and carbon black for drop or lampblack. In- 
creasing the proportion of rosin varnish again 
reduced the tendency to float. 


E 
Pigment Formula 


8 oz. drop black. 
2% Ibs. black label albalith. 


Grinding Vehicle 
No. 1—1 gal. spar varnish. 


No, 2—% gal. spar varnish. 

44 gal. dammar varnish. 
No. 3—% gal. spar varnish. 

% gal. rosin varnish. 
No. 4-——-% gal. spar varnish. 

% gal. ester varnish. 


Dammar, rosin and ester varnishes were 
made by dissolving a weight of the gum in 
an equal weight of mineral spirits. 

All four enamels floated, but with the rosin 
varnish the streaking was greatly diminished 
and the ester varnish also showed a consid- 
erable reta~ding effect. 

When the dammar enamel was air-dried, 
no improvement could be noted, but when 
baked, floating was considerably reduced, the 
baked film comparing favorably with those 
of the rosin and ester combinations. 

Air drying in this particular case was 
a deviation from the standard procedure. 
The observation was made that the dam- 
mar varnish before baking showed con- 
siderable streak but was greatly im- 
proved following the baking. This dif- 
ference cenld not be noted with the rosin 








and ester varnishes. The results were 
confirmed by both air drying and baking 
the films, a 
F 
Formula 

8 0z. drop black. 

2% Ibs. black label albalith, 

1 gal. spar varnish. 


As previously noted, all experiments were 
ground on fiat stone laboratory mills. In 
order to determine effect of long grinding 
the above formula was ground on a pebble 
mill, samples being removed at intervals and 
at the end of seventy-two hours the grind 
terminated. These were flowed and baked as 
before. Samples taken at two, four, eight 
and sixteen hours, respectively, floated mark- 
edly and showed no progressive improvement. 
The sample taken at thirty-two hours showed 
a very slight diminution in floating, and the 
sample at forty-eight hours a very slight 
improvement over that taken at thirty-two 
hours. At seventy-two hours floating was 
sufficiently reduced as to be almost negligible. 


Discussion 


This study was undertaken with con- 
siderable hesitancy. Past experience had 
shown floating to present many prob- 
lems, the causes of which were obscure 
and not consistently attrivutable to any 
one in particular. However, the subject 
was an interesting and important one, and 
while it was felt results would be largely 
negative, it was hoped some indications 
of fundamental causes mught be tound. 

In the manufacture of certain long oil 
enamels from neutral liquids pronounced 
floating was encountered, in this particu- 
lar case a white float, and in attempting 
to correct this it was observed that an 
increase in the acidity of the vehicle of- 
fered a partial remedy. From this the 
experiments in series No. 1 were sug- 
gested. 

The pigment combinations which were 
chosen produce an olive green color and 
are ones in which floating is a prime 
offender. Contrary to expectations, drop 
black floated worse than lampblack. 
While the object was to determine effect 
of varying acidity, the results point to 
the necesesity of immediate consideration 
of other factors. Increasing percentages 
of rosin acids decrease the tendency to 
float, but fatty acids have the exact op- 
posite effect. This introduces the question 
of whether floating variation is not due 
to change in viscosity of the drying film, 
the fatty acids naturally exerting a re- 
tarding influence on the drying and thus 
giving greater opportunity for the colors 
to segregate. The possible difference in 
the wetting action of rosin acids and lin- 
seed and fatty acids is also suggested. 


In series No. 2 we pass from an olive 
green to a gray color. General results 
confirmed conclusions from series No. 1, 
the outstanding point being the difference 
between drop black and lampblack, drop 
black being much the worse. In either 
series the ferrite yellow and albalith were 
apparently without influence. 


Part A of series No. 4 is largely con- 
firmatory of the preceding experiments. 
Rosin varnish has a marked float-reduc- 
ing tendency and emphasizes, we believe, 
the pigment wetting phase of the study. 


In substituting carbon black in part B 
of series No. 4 we would expect results 
parallel to those obtained with lampblack, 
but find, however, results more com- 
parable with those of drop black. The 
fact that the rosin varnish again has a 
corrective influence is interesting. 

Part D gives results identical with B 
and gives an opportunity to compare tita- 
nox with albalith We again find the 
rosin varnish effective. 

Part E is a comparison of the effects 
of gum solutions of like formula but of 
different characteristics. It is interesting 
to note the fact that the ester varnish 
has an effect very similar to the rosin 
varnish, but in a lesser degree. This 
would indicate an influence other than 
that of acidity. If we assume a fairly 
high acid value for the dammar varnish, 
we also find again that acidity does not 
play any part in this case as applied to 
the air dried film. We believe the differ- 
ence noted between the air dried and the 
baked film is due to a superior wetting 
action of the liquid while being baked. 

Fine grinding has always been of value 
in reducing floating difficulties, and in 
part F of series No. 4 we have an experi- 
mental check of this. In this case long 
contact with the low acid spar varnish 
has effected an almost complete elimina- 
tion of the floating. 


Summary 


These series of experiments have been 
made with commercial pigments ground 
into enamels under varying but controlled 
conditions. The enamels have been ex- 
amined for floating, with the following 
permissible conclusions :-— 


1. Free fatty acids aggravate floating. 

2. The gravity of a pigment is not a 
major cause in its floating. 

3. Fine or protracted grinding reduces 
the tendency to float. 

4. Rosin is an aid in reducing floating. 
This is undoubtedly due to its superior 
wetting action rather than its acidity. 

These last two conclusions, supple- 
mented by the experiences accumulated 
in actual production, justify the state- 
ment that one of the principal underlying 
causes of floating is lack of pigment wet- 
ting or dispersion. 

With this as a basis for a new series 
of experiments, it is proposed to continue 
this study. 

A report on exposure tests was given 
for the Los Angeles club as follows:— 


Exposure Tests of White 
Pigments 


We have made exposure tests of forty- 
nine white paints and do not maintain 
that the formulas which we have used 
are practical, but we have conducted the 
tests more to prove some fundamental 
paints to the different members of our 
club, and also to ascertain if our “unu- 
sual” climatic condition would show any 
different results than those obtained else- 
where. 

Lead, zine, lithopone, and titanox were 
each ground separately in the following 
liquids: —- Raw linseed oil, kettle-bodied 
linseed oil, 20-gallon varnish, and a 35- 
gallon varnish; two paints were made 
from each base, one eentainine *> percent 
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more pigment than the other as shown 
below :— 


A-1—70 p.c. lead, 30 p.c. raw linseed oil, driers 
and volatiles. 

A-2—60 p.c. lead, 40 p.c. raw linseed oil, driers 
and volatiles. 

A-3—60 p.c. lead, 40 p.c. bodied linseed oil, 
driers and volatiles, 

A-4—50 p.c. lead, 50 p.c. bodied linseed oil, 
driers and volatiles. 

A-5—70 p.c. lead, 30 p.c. 20-gal. varnish. 

A-6—60 p.c. lead, 40 p.c. 20-gal. varnish. 

A-7—70 p.c. lead, 30 p.c. 35-gal. varnish. 

A-8—60 p.c. lead, 40 p.c. 35-gal. varnish. 

B-1—60 p.c. zine, 40 p.c. raw linseed oil, drier 
and volatiles. 

B-2—50 p.c. zinc, 50 p.c. raw linseed oil, drier 
and volatiles. 

B-3—50 p.c. zine, 50 p.c, bodied linseed oil, 
drier and volatiles. 

B-4—40 p.c. zinc, 60 p.c. bodied linseed oil, 
drier and volatiles. 

B-5—50 p.c. zinc, 50 p.c. 20-gal. varnish. 

B-6—40 p.c. zinc, 60 p.c. 20-gal. varnish. 

B-7—50 p.c. zine, 50 p.c. 35-gal. varnish. 

B-S—40 p.c. zinc, 60 p.c. 35-gal. varnish. 

C-1—60 p.c. lithopone, 40 p.c. raw linseed oil, 
drier and volatile. 

C-2—50 p.c. lithopone, 50 p.c. raw linseed oil, 
drier and volatile. 

C-3—50 p.c. lithopone, 60 p.c. bodied linseed 
oil, drier and volatile. 

C-4—40 p.c. lithopone, 60 p.c. bodied linseed 
oil, drier and volatile, 

C-5—50 p.c. lithopone, 50 p.c. 20-gal. varnish. 

C-6—40 p.c. lithopone, 60 p.c, 20-gal. varnish. 

C-7—50 p.c. lithopone, 50 p.c. 35-gal. varnish. 

C-8—40 p.c. lithopone, 60 p.c. 35-gal. varnish. 

D-1—60 p.c. titanox, 40 p.c. raw linseed oil, 
drier and volatile. 

D-2—50 p.c. titanox, 50 p.c. raw linseed oil, 
drier and volatile. 

D-3—50 p.c. titanox, 50 p.c. bodied linseed oil, 
drier and volatile. 

D-4—40 p.c. titanox, 60 p.c. bodied linseed oil, 
drier and volatile. 

D-5—50 p.c. titanox, 50 p.c. 20-gal. varnish. 

D-6—40 p.c. titanox, 60 p.c. 20-gal. varnish. 

D-7—50 p.c. titanox, 60 p.c. 35-gal. varnish. 

D-8—40 p.c. titanox, 60 p.c. 35-gal. varnish. 

The bases ground with raw linseed oil, 
were thinned with a mixture of 36 parts 
raw linseed oil, 3 parts liquid drier, and 
4 parts mineral thinner. 

The bases ground with bodied oil were 
thinned with a mixture of 20 parts kettle- 
bodied oil, 5 parts white drier, and 12 
parts mineral thinner. 

The bases ground in varnish were 
thinned with the respective varnishes. 

Our panels were 1 by 8 inch redwood, 
24 inches long. The backs were varnished 
and each panel was given two coats with 
particular attention to coating the edges 
and ends. 

One half of each panel was third- 
coated, and they were exposed on racks 
at a 45° angle facing South. 

At the present time (September 15, 
1929), the panels have been exposed for 
six months. The lead panels are all 
somewhat darkened and show consid- 
erable chalking, but so far show no 
serious deterioration. 

The zinc panels are all very white and 
show no checking, and are by far the best 
panels of the series. 

The lithopone panels are all consid- 
erably yellowed—the two with the bodied 
oil are much yellower than the others 
and also showed checking. Those con- 
taining varnishes were all checked. 

The titanox series were not as yellow 
as the lithopone; however, they showed 
considerable chalking. 

In each series the panels containing 
the higher percentage of pigment were 
in better condition than the others. 

We then made some combination paints 
with linseed oil vehicle, containing titanox 
in ¢ombination with lead, zinc, and litho- 
pone as follows :— 

All panels of this series contained 55% pig- 
ment. 

5—l4 lead, 34 titanox 

6—% lead, %& titanox 

7—% lead, % titanox 

8—% zinc, % titanox 

9—'% zinc, % titanox 

10—%3 zinc, % titanox 

11—'3 lithopone, % titanox 
12—14 lithopone, % titanox 

13—% lithopone, % titanox 

14—% lithopone, % titanox, % zinc 

15—1'4 lead, % titanox, % zinc 

16—'4 lead, % titanox, % lithopone 
, In this series, the three panels contain- 
ing lead in combination with titanox, were 
dirty and chalking; those with lithopone, 
about the same, while the three with zinc 
were by far the best. 

In the case of the three panels con- 
taining the three pigments in combina- 
tion, the two containing zinc are much 
better than the one without. 


Dr. L. M. Larsen and Albert Grun- 
der presented the following paper for 
the Cincinnati - Dayton - Indianapolis 
club:— 


Effect of Ageing on 
Printing Inks 


The chemistry of the drying of paints, 
printing inks, varnishes and like prod- 
ucts has engaged the industry for a long 
time; but there are still many phases 
which remain unexplored, so to speak, 
and which are challenging and will con- 
tinue to challenge the skill of scientists 
and practical men for some time to come. 

The Cincinnati - Dayton - Indianapolis 
Paint and Varnish Production Club has 
been pursuing two distinctly different 
lines of endeavor in this field and is sub- 
mitting some of the facts learned and 
observed during our work. 

We will confine ourselves at this time, 
however, to only one of our problems, 
namely, “The Effect of Ageing Upon the 
Drying of Printing Inks.” 

This work was suggested to us, in Part, 
by the information derived from the 
paper by Rhodes and Van Wirt in the 
“Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry,” volume number fifteen. 


These authors worked only with white 
pigments and their objective was some- 
what different from ours, but they were 
able to classify to some extent the whites 
they worked with. We have taken some 
whites, but principally colored pigments 
representative of the types used in the 
industry. It was our hope that we might 
be able, by observing the effect these pig- 
ments had on the drying of the inks, to 
determine a classification by means’ of 
which it would be possible to anticipate 
the drying properties of a color by noting 
its physical construction or chemicai 
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composition. This would, indeed, be a 
valuable table if it could be compiled. 
If, for instance, we should find that col- 
ors having a distinctly crystalline struc- 
ture would accelerate the drying time and 
that amorphous colors retarded or were 
neutral to changes in drying after age- 
ing, certainly this would be of incal- 
culable assistance to formulators and 
color matchers. Or, again, possibly we 
would find that alkaline colors would re- 
act one way and neutral or acid colors 
another. These were the motives which 
actuated the tests we are presenting. 

Before we examine our results, let us 
sketch briefly the high spots of the work 
of Rhodes and Van Wirt, which is so 
closely allied to our own. 

Their tests were conducted on the basis 
of comparative drying time of their vari- 
ous pigments, while ours is for the pur- 
pose of determining whether pastes made 
from the different types of colors dry 
differently after standing than when 
freshly made up. 

These authors classify their colors upon 
the basis of their effects upon the oxida- 
tion of linseed oil. They group their col- 
ors as follows:— 

Group I, as represented by “Silex,” con- 
sists of those pigments having little or 
no effect on the oxidation other than that 
they increase the thickness of the film, 
thus retarding the rate of diffusion of 
oxygen through the oil. 

Group II—Such pigments as leaded 
zinc, lithopone, titanox and barium sul- 
phate slow down the action of the dryers 
by causing the oil to harden at an earlier 
stage and, though apparently hastening 
the drying, in reality the complete oxida- 
tion of the oil takes longer. 

In group III appear Carter white lead 
and basic lead sulphate. These pigments 
retard the initial oxidation and toward 
the end act as a drier to increase the 
amount of oxygen absorbed by the oil. 

The behavior of zinc oxide during these 
experiments was very peculiar. At times 
it acted very similar to group II and 
again seemed to belong to group III. 

From these results it is not possible to 
defintely place a pigment until its reac- 
tion toward the drying has been ob- 
served. By that we mean we have no clue 
as to how an untried pigment such as 
whiting or asbestine or alumina hydrate 
might behave. 

So much for the work of Rhodes and 
Van Wirt. Let us now proceed with our 
own problem. 

Inks were prepared from the various 
colors selected and a drier containing co- 
balt, lead and manganese was added. 
This drier had already been aged for six 
months and seemed to have reached sta- 
bility. Because of the great differences in 
the oil absorption of the various pig- 
ments it was necessary to vary the ratios 
of color to varnish in order to procure 
workable inks. The percentage of drier 
added was not the same in all cases, but 
since we are eendeavoring to determine 
what effect the pigment had on the dry- 
ing rather than the comparative drying 
time of the various inks, it makes little 
or no difference. The inks were prepared 
on February 6 and permitted to stand 
until April 16. At this time another set, 
identical with the first, was prepared and 
both sets proven parallel on both enam- 
eled and sized and super-calendered pa- 
pers. They were also spread on tin which 
had previously been cleaned with ether. 
For the benefit of those not familiar with 
paper nomenclature, enameled stock is a 
hard, glossy finished, alkaline paper, and 
sized and super-calendered is soft, acid, 


book paper. 

The inks dried consistently slower on 
sized and super-calendered than on enam- 
eled paper, and in some cases the tin 
prints dried more rapidly and _in others 
more slowly than on paper. This latter 
fact is probably due to the fact that the 
films were not as uniform on the metal 
surfaces. 

We found from this set of tests that 
the pigments fell into two classes. The 
first group, both sets of which dried in 
the same length of time, and the second, 
that in which the April mixes dried more 
rapidly. 

The first group consisted of carbon 
black, ultramarine blue, chlorinated para- 
nitranilin toner (full strength), lead- 
eosin toner (full strength), English ver- 
milion, lithopone, titanox, dark chrome 
yellow, light chrome yellow. 

Group II consisted of orange II lake 
(barium salt), methyl violet lake, lithol 
red lake, alizarin lake, paranitranilin red 
on gloss white. 

In June a third set of inks was pre- 
pared and a different type of three-metal 
drier used. Unfortunately, the metallic 
composition of this drier was not the 
same as in the first set because of the 
fact that it is a product very recently 
introduced to the trade rather than one 
manufactured by ourselves. However, it 
contained all three metals, cobalt, lead 
and manganese. These metals, as nearly 
as can be learned, are introduced as me- 
tallic salts of naphthenic, acid and are 
available in very concentrated solutions 
which are supposed to be stable under the 
most severe conditions. We found in 
many cases that the inks dried very 
slowly on the sized and super-calendered 
stock, whereas the drying on enameled 
paper was very good. In no case was 
the drying of inks prepared in June 
slower than the same inks ground in 
September. In view of our results pre- 
viously obtained, this was considered a 
very significant fact. 

Reviewing the experiments we have 
made we came to the conclusions that the 
presence of alumina hydrate in the inks 
caused a deterioration of the first drier 
used and that this was overcome by using 
the new type drier. We assume that the 
alumina hydrate caused a precipitation of 
one or more of the metals in the drier, 
but that this was overcome in the second 
instance by the presence of the “naph- 
thenic radical,” if that is the acid from 
which the new driers are made. 

With respect to the classifications we 
had hoped to make, we were somewhat 
disappointed, as the best we can offer is 
evidence that the drying of colors con- 
taining alumina hydrate is greatly re- 
tarded by ageing when the common driers 
are used, and that none of these colors 
dries more rapidly after ageing than 
when freshly made up. 

In further support of our contention 
that the presence of alumina hydrate 
does affect the drying of inks, Dr. Lar- 
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sen, of the International Printing Ink 
Corporation, informs us that from past 
experiments he has found this to be true 
of alumina hydrate ground in litho- 
graphic varnish and also of aluminum 
phosphate and calcium silicate. It is in- 
teresting to note that all of these “re- 
tarders” are alkaline compounds. This 
fact may well furnish the starting point 
Hl further investigation along these 
nes, 


For the New England club, F. C. At- 
wood presented the following paper:— 


Valuation of Plastic or 
Texture Paint 


Paint, considered in its broadest sense, 
is used either for its power to protect from 
deterioration the surface to which it is 
applied, or for its decorative effect, or 
both. The protective function is nearly 
always a major consideration and the 
decorative effect is subject to limitations 
because of this. The paint will consist of 
two factors, the pigment and the vehicle. 

The vehicle is principally responsible 
for the protective function and, until re- 
cently, the pigment was considered pri- 
marily for its decorative value. 

Paint may contain both a wide variety 
of pigments and vehicles and still be use- 
ful and valuable for its purpose. To be 
sure, paint for an artist should contain 
nothing but the best materials obtainable, 
because the material value is inconse- 
quential compared to the labor expended 
in using the paint. In general, however, 
paints are used to cover or decorate an 
area which involves a two dimensional 
coverage. This paint can be used, no 
matter what it contains, so long as it 
consists of pigment and vehicle. The 
value, however, as measured by properties 
commonly considered of importance, such 
as durability, coverage, spreading value, 
ete., is roughly proportional to the sell- 
ing price, and will range from whitewash 
= the best which it is possible to pro- 

uce, 

It is outside the scope of this paper to 
discuss any controversial matters in 
paints. It is no longer considered, how- 
ever, that a single pigment will make the 
best paint for any purpose. Some in- 
vestigators are finding that a combina- 
tion of pigments chosen with reference to 
their proper blending of particle size, as 
well as to their pigment value, may pro- 
duce the more satisfactory and durable 
paint. Research activities on such mat- 
ters are really just beginning, because 
these factors are improvements only and 
do not constitute fundamentals of paint 
manufacture. 

All exposed surfaces, either interior or 
exterior, are potentially paintable areas. 
More than that, such areas are periodi- 
cally paintable, the periodicity being gov- 
erned somewhat by the value of the paint 
used, as well as by the service required. 
A five-year period of service is a long 
life for the average painted surface. 

The above discussion is given to show 
that the compounding and manufacture 
of plastic paints proceeds from quite a 
different theorem of paint requirements. 
Plastic paint has been described as a 
medium for the simple, convenient, and 
economical treatment of walls, either as 
a background or for purposes of decora- 
tion. Such paint comes very definitely in 
the category of permanent decoration. It 
must be classified with such permanent 
materials as interior trim, plaster and 
masonry surfaces, and any system of 
valuating such a medium must make this 
factor of permanency very prominent. . 

Plastic paint is a decorative medium 
whose ancestry traces back to the gesso 
of the Egyptians, and the stucco duro or 
parge composition of early England. Com- 
ing down to the more modern times we 
find Swedish putty, compo, and carton 
pierre. It is interesting to note that all 
such compositions which were permanent 
required a water glue or size to set and 
combine them into hard and durable sub- 
stances. The use of such a medium was 
always in the hands of the skilled crafts- 
man, so that the usage of this material 
nearly died out. Its renaissance is due 
to the demand of a Boston decorator for 
such a material, and his ingenuty in sup- 
plying such a demand. Wallis treated 
with such a medium or even painted in 
oil, naturally possess much of the char- 
acter and individuality that is lacking in 
paper. The sanitary features and other 
practical advantages, as well as the per- 
manency, and the feeling of simplicity and 
integrity which texture decoration gives 
— be incorporated in the medium it- 
self. 


The proper valuation of plastic paints 
must, therefore, place the demand and 
need of the decorator ahead of our own 
ideas as paint chemists or production men. 
All the historical compositions of which 
we have examples and records today con- 
tained glue or casein. The same is true 
of many examples of decorative paint- 
ing. The oil inclusions in compo, gesso 
and Swedish putty made them so difficult 
and expensive to apply that very few 
workmen could get satisfactory results. 
The development of easy mixing and 
working compositions has popularized tex- 
ture decoration and the corresponding 
lower cost has given the public what was 
formerly limited to a few more prosperous 
individuals. It is probably for these rea- 
sons that dry powder readily made avail- 
able for use by mixing with water have 
come to be the standard for plastic paints. 
Our valuation of such paints is therefore 
limited primarily to the properties and 
variations of such powders. 

The first important and distinguishing 
characteristic of a texture paint is that 
it must texture. This is axiomatic. A 
composition of pigment and vehicle of al- 
most any description may be called paint, 
no matter how much it may be “apple- 
sauce.” This is not true of texture paint. 
There is a very definit threshold value be- 
low which a composition of filler and 
binder is no longer a texture paint, and 
this threshold is governed by some limita- 
tions which must be recognized. 

Our valuation outlines these limitations 
or essentials and, in addition, considers 
other qualities which augment these and 
are continually prominent in the Ae- 
mands of the painter or decorator. These 
qualities are grouped below :— 


Essential—(1) Texturing or stippling 





value; (2) ease of application; (3) per- 
manency; (a) bond; (b) hardness, (c) 
durability. 

Important desirable qualities.—(4) cov- 
ering capacity; (5) easy mixing and non- 
lumping; (6) non-settling—dry or wet; 
(7) texturing characteristics; (8) odor; 
(9) working life; (10) freedom from dirt ; 
(11) chemical and toxic neutrality (12) 
quick drying; (13) color blown finish; 
(14) misting, waterfloating ; (15) tinting; 
(16) glazing; (17) color and opacity; 
(18) shrinkage; (19) storage life; (20) 
washability ; (21) grain. 

The enumeration of the above points 
indicates that plastic paint formula can 
hardly be entirely empirical, but calls for 
a well balanced filler with a suitable wa- 
ter soluble binder, a composite product 
made by using both physical or chemical 
science. Brief discussion of these fac- 
tors will give an added knowledge of our 
valuation. 


Texturing or Stippling Value 


This quality is of first importance. It 
is the ability to apply a heavy body 
plastic material to a surface and have it 
easily assume any shape or design, and 
yet at the same time to resist the force 
of gravity and its own elastic or cohesive 
forces. The cohesive forces within itself 
must be such as to prevent any tendency 
to roll or granulate under the brush, or 
to work short, and yet these same forces 
must not tend to alter or destroy the 
texture. There appears to be no physical 
measure of this quality as yet other than 
empirical testing and observation, based 
on experience with such materials. 

Description of some common texture 
faults may illustrate this value. There 
must be no elasticity to the wet mix 
which would tend to return the mass to 
its original form after a texturing force 
is applied. The mix must not run or sag 
on the surface to which it is applied. It 
must resist any tendency for alteration 
of its liquid content which would either 
allow removal of the binder by a thirsty 
wall or cause excessive surface watering 
and consequent melting of texture. The 
mass must be as easily placed in a fine 
detailed texture as in a heavy coarse one. 
It must not pack down under a stippling 
brush, but should readily follow the brush 
out, leaving a stipple. 


Ease of Application 


This essential is almost on a parity 
with texturing value. The drag and pull 
of Swedish putty and similar mixes make 
the labor of application so great that 
decorators cannot afford to use them. 
This product must be so easily applied 
and worked that relatively unskilled labor 
can use it with a minimum of instruction 
and effort. Any painter feels he can 
compound glue, oil and whiting, but his 
result is so difficult to work that he 
much prefers to use a well prepared 
plastic paint which will save him labor 
and insure his ability to create a variety 
of textures. 

A good plastic paint should be cohesive 
enough to hold on the brush while carry- 
ing a load from pail to surface. It must 
not run from the brush in either spatters 
or gobs. Neither must it work short and 
act mealy under the brush. 

An extreme to be avoided is a material 
which has no brushing hold or tooth when 
applied to the wall. There is much dupli- 
eation of effort here because of the diffi- 
culty of. avoiding holidayse or spots of 
uncovered wall. Such a product lacks 
brushing adhesion. The result is a crude 
and discontinuous texture. 

It has been previously suggested that 
the modern use of texture is due to the 
availability of a material which is so easy 
to apply that special skill and expensive 
labor are not required. This quality is 
one of the principal tests used in valuing 
a plastic paint. 


Permanency 


We have said that plastic paint is used 
generally as a simple means for creating 
permanent decoration. Hence, this factor 
is constantly tested in several ways. The 
bond to the wall must be such that no or- 
dinary nor spontaneous action will re- 
move this paint once it has set in place. 
This presupposes that some thought has 
been given to the preparation of the sur- 
face which receives the plastic paint. 
The paint in itself should be adaptable 
to use over a wide range of surfaces and 
should have a coefficient of expansion and 
contraction not too different from that of 
these surfaces. It is an axiom, however, 
that the strength or adhesion of the sur- 
face to be covered to the immediately ad- 
jacent structural material should be as 
great or greater than the adhesion be- 
tween itself and the plastic paint, and 
should be unaffected by the wetting ac- 
tion during application. 

Examples of troubles at this surface 
bond include application over weak skim 
coat plasters, over troweled and powdery 
skim coat, sizes which saponify, weak 
water sizes, calsomine and wall paper. 
On occassion there may be trouble due to 
production of material deleterious to good 
bonding by chemical action between 
something in the paint and in the sur- 
face to be covered. 


Water soluble adhesives such as glue 
or casein seem responsible for the perma- 
nency of adhesion and hardness of the 
plastic materials used during many cen- 
turies of decoration. 

The hardness factor is continually 
watched in testing plastic paint. This is 
not necessarily an inelastic type of hard- 
ness, but might be described as the in- 
ternal bonding of the plastic itself which 
will prevent crumbling, scaling, chipping, 


- crazing or easy mutilation by mechanical 


abrasion. 

Once obtained, these qualities of hard- 
ness and bond must be durable. Varia- 
tions in temperature, humidity and other 
atmospheric changes or conditions must 
not react to disturb these factors. When 
we consider that the same formula may 
be used at the equator or in northern 
Canada, in the foggy, damp, unheated 
rooms of London as well as in a dry 
Western mountain hotel, then it can be 
seen that the paint should be subjected 
to tests approximating such conditions 
and should, in addition, be studied to pre- 
vent possible slow reactions within the 
mix itself. 

The following properties differentiate 
the value of various plastic paints pro- 
vided they fulfill the essential require- 
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ments noted above. Not all the qualities 
are necessary, but a first quality plastic 
paint will show the proper value for each 
of these characteristics which are vari- 
ables above the threshold value. 


Covering Capacity 

We mean by “covering capacity” the 
ability of a texture paint to cover an 
area with desired texture, leaving no holi- 
days and showing no transparency. Ordi- 
nary pigmented paint may hide the area 
without any texture, so mere pigmenta- 
tion is not enough. Since various textures 
require different amounts of material, and 
since the human factor is involved in all 
brushing tests of coverage, we normally 
accept the amount of water needed to 
bring the paint to texturing consistency 
as a direct measure of covering capacity. 
This relationship must be considered with 
the knowledge that an abnormal water 
absorption, due to materials which may 
cause excessive shrinkage and cracking, 
is not a real measure of covering power. 

The true consistency should perhaps be 
measured by the water absorption of the 
inert fillers alone. If the binder causes 
absorption greater than this we have a 
false and shrinking body, whereas ab- 
sorption lesSs than this would indicate a 
defloculating or peptizing action by the 
binder or its solvents. 


Plastic paints vary very much in this 
value and range from about 30 to 1380 
parts of water absorbed by 100 parts of 
dry paint. This may be expressed as a 
yield of from 8 to 30 fluid ounces of 
texturing material per pound of dry pow- 
der. It might also be expressed as pounds 
of dry material needed to produce a gal- 
lon of paint. This ranges from 16 to 4 
pounds per gallon, 


Easy Mixing and Non-lumping 
The mix must be capable of mixture 
and preparation with water over a wide 
range of temperature. There must be no 
lumping or balling during mixing. The 
mix should be ready for use a short time 
after mixing. 


Non-settling 


The mixed mass ready for use should 
stay plastic and workable without any 
separation of liquid and solids. Any such 
Separation will usually indicate a poor or 
short working mix, which will dry soft on 
the wall. The binder will be easily sucked 
out by the wall suction or the texture will 
sag and melt. 


Neither should there be any separation 
during shaking or vibration of the dry 
packaged material as would occur during 
shipment. 


Texturing Characteristics 


Required textures may vary from a 
light stipple or smooth surface to a 
very heavy water-flat or other thick, 
heavy texture. Paints may be made to 
serve specific uses, but the better mixes 
are available as all-purpose materials and 
are quite successful as such. This paint 
should allow the decorator to express 
ideas of form in flowing and graceful 
manner, Lack of plasticity causes stilted 
decorative style and production of awk- 
“ ym ‘. 

‘here should be no melting, s ng or 
shrinkage of texture once it = Sean 
completed on the wall. On the other 
hand, there should be nothing in the na- 
ture of a chemical set-up, and inability to 
texture should come only from the ap- 
plied material becoming too dry to yield 
easily to a texturing force. It should be 
eager edly J hot or aera walls. It may 
pe required to stay unaffected duri 0 
drying weather. a 

Odor 


The product should be fresh and clean 
and free from disagreeable odor. No such 
odor should develop after mixing or ap- 
plying, even when left mixed in warm 
weather for several days. This includes 
the problems involved in ageing and re- 
sidual odor of the finished decoration. 


Working Life 


Some plastic paints set up and are 
unworkable after a few hours, others 
after a day or two and others after sev- 
eral days or a week or more. This mat- 
ter is to some extent a matter of choice 
and compromise. If too short a working 
life is adopted, the mechanic may resort 
to retempering, which generally means 
poor, soft material on the wall, or wasted 
material. Also, too short a working life 
prevents mixing any quantity of paint 
when a large tinted job is under way. 
Working life may be limited by the too 
rapid formation of an irreversible gel in 
the binder, although this reaction is de- 
sirable within a reasonable time. 

Cementitious materials which set by 
hydration are normally undesirable be- 
cause of their effect on the working life. 
It is preferable that hardness and wash- 
ability come from drying only, rather 
than by chemical set-up which may in- 
duce retempering of the mix, 

Dirt 

Dirt either from impure or poor grade 
raw materials or from careless mixing 
should not be present. It may show up 
as casual spots on the wall or cause 
discoloration or color change in the mix. 

Chemical and Toxic Neutrality 

The mechanic will have his hands in 
the mixed plastic quite frequently and 
the mix should not irritate his skin or be 
toxic. This is true also because it is 
used for interior decoration and children 
may in some way get it in their mouths. 

In addition, it should be sufficiently 
neutral to avoid damage to paint brushes 
and other texturing tools. This applies 
also to wood trim and floors. .Yet it must 
have sufficient detergent action to pene- 
trate and adhere through minor films of 
dust and dirt. 

Drying 

The textured area should dry hard 
enough within twenty-four hours under 
normal drying conditions and with ordi- 
nary textures so that it may be sanded 
clean, sized, and glazed. et it must 
not dry so rapidly as to prevent easy 
texturing on hot, fast drying days, nor 
prevent perfect joining up of adjacent 
work without showing laps. 


Color Blown Finish 


A variety of methods are used to pro- 
duce a finished appearance. Color blow- 
ing is one such method. The surface 0 
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the wet texture should remain wet ay 
to receive and bond color which may be 
blown in as powder or with sand. 


Misting and Water-floating 


The wet surface may be called on to 
assimilate color blown on in wet paint 
or varnish. This is called misting. Or 
the surface may have to absorb water 
to give the effect of hand modelled 
plaster. Such an effect is called water- 
floating. 

Tinting 

Colors may be mixed in the wet mix 
dry or in oil. The color mixture should 
be uniform and homogenous. The fin- 
ished dry appearance must be clean 
and uniform without mottling or showing 
water stains. 

Glazing 

The greater portion of texture instal- 
lations are sized and glazed finished. 
If the finished surface is dense enough 
or film coated, a water size is sufficient 
to allow glazing and high lighting, other- 
wise flat paint is used for sizing. The 
glaze must wipe clean and not show 
burns or dull, dirty spotting. 


Color and Opacity 

Whatever the wet color of the paint, 
it should dry a uniform color, preferably 
white or at least a color which will 
blend warmly and harmoniously with 
other colors. The pigmentation should 
be such as to give sufficient opacity to 
completely hide a moderately dark or 
dirty surface in one application in the 
white. This is particularly important 
for low relief and light stipple textures. 


Shrinkage 


The drying characteristics should be 
such that there is almost no surface skin- 
ning. It must dry fairly uniform through- 
out, even in heavy textures. This will 
avoid eracking and crazing of the surface 
and horizontal shrinkage.away from trim 
and other outlines. Another similar fac- 
tor is curling which may be proportional 
to the shrinkage and cracking factor. A 
product which tends to skin will also 
tend to curl or crack and pull away from 
the wall. Such shrinkage as may occur 
should be along the thickness or texture 
dimension rather than along the wall 
area. 


Storage Life 


This paint may be subjected to long 
periods of storage in damp climates or 
to sudden temperature changes. The 
binder must be protected as much as pos- 
sible from such conditions and from re- 
actions within itself. 


Washability 


The permanent nature of plastic deco- 
ration requires that it should withstand 
reasonable washing and cleaning opera- 
tions. It is a peculiarity of such decora- 
tion, however, that despite its rough or 
uneven surface it appears to catch and 
~~ dirt less than smooth, painted sur- 
aces. 


Grain 


It is at times possible to distinguish 
between various trade materials by a 
subtle difference created by the grain. 
This is observable when studying finished 
installations. Architects and others have 
appreciated this appeal even though the 
cause may not be apparent to the average 
layman. It is much like a water-mark in 
paper, but may even give a definite char- 
acter or feeling to the room it is dec- 
orating. 


In conclusion, the New England pro- 
duction club wishes to express its appre- 
ciation for the kind assistance and co- 
operation given in studying this subject 
by Mr. Pringle, of the U. S. Gypsum 
Company; Mr. Dunning, of the Muralo 
Company; Mr. Wiggin, of H. B. Wiggin 
Sons Company; Mr. Vanderwalker, of the 
“American Paint Journal,’ and the execu- 
tive officers of the Craftex Company. 


Tuesday forenoon, the members of 
the federation attended the meeting of 
the American Paint and Varnish Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 


Tuesday afternoon the president, P. 
D. Buckminster, read his official ad- 
dress, which was as follows:— 


Address of the President 


It is certainly a very great pleasure 
for me to report as your executive officer 
and to review the work of the federation 
during the past year, for this has been a 
period of real accomplishment and one in 
which the individual members of the fed- 
eration have made most generous contri- 
butions. In fact, when I attempted to re- 
view the many activities of the constitu- 
ent clubs and of the different committees 
within our organization I am _ greatly 
impressed by that very evident spirit of 
co-operative service which has character- 
ized our work in every field of endeavor. 
This spirit of service is the basis of our 
federation idea, and it is most gratifying 
to find that the response has come so 
unanimously that we have gained not only 
the strength of constantly increasing num- 
bers but also that combined force of en- 
thusiastic co-operation which has enabled 
us to render a real service to our in- 
dustry. 

During the past year I have visited all 
of the constitutent clubs with the excep- 
tion of those on the Pacific coast. My 
purpose in doing so was two-fold in that 
I hoped to bring something of the pur- 
pose and policy of our national federation 
to the local clubs and, in turn, learn more 
about the organization of the different 
units in order that, as an officer of the 
federation, I might help co-ordinate the 
work of the constituent clubs more ef- 
ficiently. 

In speaking before these local clubs I 
reviewed the different by-laws of our fed- 
eration to determine if we really had our 
true objectives before us, if we were 
maintaining the original purpose and poli- 
cies of our organization, and if we were 


building constructively. I found that 
every club was actively engaged in the 
work of the federation as prescribed in 


the by-laws. I found that we were inter- 
changing practical and technical infor- 
mation. of a noncompetitive nature for 
the improvement of practice and the elimi- 
nation of wasteful methods of manufac- 





ture, and that we did offer a service to 
consumers by the improvement of prod- 
ucts and the reduction of unnecessary ex- 
pense. We had developed a most won- 
derful spirit of co-operation among our 
own members and also with individual 
and technical associations interested in 
raw materials for the manufacture of 
paint, varnish, and lacquer. We had also 
established contacts with public authori- 
ties charged with the enforcement of laws 
relating to these products and with gov- 
ernmental and other agencies interested 
in specifications for paints, varnishes, 
and lacquer, 


Contact With A.P.&V.M.A. 


This summary covered all our by-laws 
except No. 4, which states that one of 
the objects of this federation is :— 

“The formation of an organization 
which could act, in all matters pertaining 
to the technical work on _ production 
methods of the industry and thus be in 
an adivisory capacity on these matters to 
the American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association.” 

When it came to a consideration of 
this article of our by-laws it was evi- 
dent that we did have the organization 
for the co-operative study and develop- 
ment of the technical work and produc- 
tion methods of our industry, but the op- 
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portunity was not provided whereby the 
federation could act in an advisory ca- 
pacity on these matters to the American 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Our only contact with the manufac- 
turers’ association is through our plant 
managers’ committee, the duties of which, 
as defined in our by-laws, are, in part, as 
follows :—“‘To act in an advisory capacity 
on matters of common interest to the 
constituent clubs, on the one hand, and 
to the American Paint and Varnish Man- 
ufacturers’ Association on the other. 
Therefore, it now remained for us to co- 
ordinate the work of our plant managers’ 
committee with the technical committees 
of the manufacturers’ association in such 
a manner as to render the most valuable 
service to our industry. With this pur- 
pose in view I obtained the opportunity 
of speaking before the educational bureau 
at Chicago. At this meeting I endeav- 
ored to present this matter for considera- 
tion in such a way as to gain further 
recognition for the federation and a bet- 
ter correlation of the work of the fed- 
eration with that of the educational bu- 
reau and of the different committees in 
both associations. I also presented the 
recommendation from the federation that 
the scientific section of the educational 
bureau undertake more pure scientific re- 
search work and that provision should be 
made for representatives of the federa- 
tion to co-operate with the technical ad- 
visory committee of the bureau in the 
supervision of this work. 


The response from the bureau was 
favorable, and some time later, through 
the co-operation of Mr. Trigg, Mr. Kohr, 
and our secretary, Mr. Heckel, the an- 
nouncement was made that the federation 
had been recognized by the appointment 
of four production men to the technical 
advisory committee, 

This committee of the educational bu- 
reau directs the work of the scientific 
section in Washington. With the estab- 
lishment of. the Norris B. Gregg Memorial 
the opportunities for a further develop- 
ment of this technical work under H. A. 
Gardner will be greatly increased and 
the appointment of these four production 
men, including the chairman of our plant 
managers’ committee, should afford just 
that necessary contact between the cen- 
tral’ technical laboratory and the prac- 
tical men of our industry. It should 
also promote a further development of 
real scientific research, not only within 
the scientific section, but also within the 
industry at large. This has been my 
primary purpose this year—to tie up the 
technical work of the federation with 
the work of the manufacturers’ associa- 
tion and to arouse a realization on the 
part of the manufacturers that the fur- 
ther development of our industry is de- 
pendent upon the development of funda- 
mental] research. I am fully appreciative 
of the many accomplishments of the in- 
dividual members of all the different 
clubs, for they have contributed much 
towards developing this federation idea 
for the promotion of a real co-operative 
technica] service within our industry, and 
in this way have helped us gain this 





well deserved recognition by the, educa- 
tional bureau, 


Co-ordination Important 


While we are all active members of 
the federation we should be more actively 
concerned with the work of the American 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and constantly endeavor to co- 
ordinate our work with the work of that 
organization. We must show our appre- 
ciation of the support which has been 
given us by the manufacturers from the 
very start of our organization and they 
in turn should profit by accepting the 
various services which we are capable of 
rendering. We have among our members 
men who can make most valuable con- 
tributions to the work of the different 
committees in the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation. 

We have men who are authorities on 
chinawood oil, naval stores and petroleum 
products, fire prevention, cost accounting 
and lacquer, besides experts on general 
production methods and problems of plant 
control. Then we have a group of chem- 
ists who have gained distinction in the 
work of the paint and varnish division 
of the American Chemical Society. Surely 
both the manufacturers’ association and 
the federation can profit by a closer co- 
ordination of the work of our various 
committees and by the appointment of 
members of the federation to the technical 
committees of the parent association. 

I have also tried to co-ordinate the 
work of the federation with that of other 
technical organizations and to develop 
within our membership an appreciation 
of the value of more advanced technical 
work and of the necessity of maintaining 
close contacts with the work of other 
technical men in our own and in asso- 
ciated industries. 

During the year two general federa- 
tion meetings have been held at the time 
of the meetings of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, one at Dayton, with the Cin- 
cinnati-Dayton-Indianapolis club, in April, 
and another with the Northwestern club 
at Minneapolis, in September. Many of 
the members of the federation are active 
in the work of the paint and varnish divi- 
sion of the American Chemical Society 
and much can be accomplished for the 
advancement of both organizations by 
such friendly meetings. It is most 
creditable to note just how well the work 
of these two organizations has been co- 
ordinated. Both organizations give the 
individual paint and varnish man an op- 
portunity to express his own ideas, to 
review his work and to get the criticism 
of his procedure and the suggestions of 
others, Above all, they offer a source of 
inspiration and of new ideas. 


The paint and varnish division may 
be considered as the pioneering or more 
general organization, from the work of 
which the federation may naturally be 
expected to further develop and apply 
those contributions of a more purely 
physical nature, and, in turn, to pass on 
to the division those problems which are 
distinctively chemical. A review of the 
programs of the two organizations will 
show how well this classification of work 
has been maintained and personally I 
desire to express to both Mr. Marling and 
former Secretary Boughton an expression 
of appreciation for their co-operation 
with us in our production club work 
and to assure the new officers of the 
division, Dr. Long and Mr. Croll, of our 
continued support in the activities of this 
branch of the chemical society. The rela- 
tionship between the two organizations is 
most favorable and is an assurance of a 
very healthy development of the techni- 
cal work of our industry. 


Contact with Scientists 


During the last few years the federa- 
tion has established a most valuable con- 
tact with some of the leading scientists 
in different colleges and universities, of 
whom Dr. Long, of the Philadelphia club, 
is perhaps the best known among our 
membership, although this group includes, 
among others, Doctors Bartell, Pfund, 
Rogers, Tower and Watson. Most of 
the local clubs are located in educational 
centers where similar contacts may be 
developed with the professors from dif- 
ferent universities and this plan is to 
be most earnestly recommended as a 
means of continuing the research work 
undertaken by the local clubs after it be- 
comes a well defined problem for in- 
dividual rather than group study. 


A most valuable contribution in the 
work of the federation has been made 
by the New York and New Jersey Var- 
nish and Paint Plant Managers’ Associa- 
tion, and particular credit is due to our 
former national president, E. J. Cole, 
who as chairman of the committee, was 
responsible for the plan and execution 
of this most creditable undertaking. 


Technical Lectures 


This club conducted during the winter 
months a series of twenty-four lectures 
on the manufacture and properties of the 
raw materials and finished products of 
our industry, including a study of the 
approved methods for testing and apply- 
ing paint, varnish and lacquer. The lec- 
tures were given by members of the 
club, by technical men from the research 
laboratories of raw material manufac- 
turers, by practical men from other clubs 
and by university professors. The suc- 
cess of the course is comparable in every 
way with the salesman’s training course 
offered by the save the surface campaign 
but, unfortunately for the federation, not 
quite as well advertised. A similar course 
will be given by the Philadelphia club 
during the next few months, and it is 
hoped by other clubs next year. 


The development of this course of lec- 
tures by the New York club is one of 
the most valuable contributions of the 
federation to our industry and proved 
to be a most important factor in bring- 
ing about the recognition which has come 
to our organization this year. 


Advisory Committee Formed 

Former President McEwen established 
the practice, which has since been main- 
tained, of meeting at least once a year 
with the past presidents, federation offi- 
cers, executive committee and committee 
chairmen for the consideration of all 
federation affairs. At a meeting held in 


Columbus it was recommended that this 
group be made a standing advisory com- 
mittee of the federation, and that the 
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director of the scientific section and the 
general manager of the American Paint 
and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association 
be included as members, as well as such 
others as may be appointed each year by 
the acting president. Such meetings and 
the visits of the presidents to the differ- 
ent clubs have done much to develop our 
national organization and should be con- 
tinued. 

The appointment of Mr. Gardner and 
Mr. Horgan to this committee will surely 
promote a more intimate relationship 
between the federation and the parent 
association. An addition to our by-laws 
will be presented during our meeting to 
make this advisory committee a stand- 
ing committee of the federation. 

An earlier meeting of this group held 
in Cleveland in January was attended 
by all the past presidents of the federa- 
tion and by different officers and com- 
mittee chairmen. Plans were formulated 
for co-ordinating the work of the federa- 
tion through the different clubs and for 
financing our different enterprises. The 
recommendation was made that the fed- 
eration should assume the expense of 
publication of the “Official Digest,’ and 
a committe was appointed, of which our 
treasurer, R. H. Everett, is the chairman, 
to study the basis of membership in the 
different clubs, the amount of local dues, 
and the proper assessment of federation 
dues. This report will be given later in 
the afternoon, and it is my recommenda- 
tion that the federation take such action 
as will enable us eventually to finance 
our own publication, independently from 
the manufacturers’ association. 

When we come to a consideration of 
membership in the different clubs, it has 
been my observation on my visits that 
the most valuable contributions are made 
by those clubs which include in their 
membership the most generous representa- 
tion from the office, laboratory and fac- 
tory of the respective firms, and that the 
best method of assessing local dues is 
by individual members rather than by 
firm members. This is, however, a mat- 
ter for regulation by the local clubs 
themselves, but it is desirable that uni- 
form methods be employed throughout the 
federation. 

I will also recommend the proper con- 
sideration of section B, article IV, which 
states :—‘“In matters under the jurisdic- 
tion of the federation and at each an- 
nual meeting, each constituent shall be 
entitled to one vote for five or fewer 
firms represented by members, and to 
one additional vote for each additional 
five firms represented by members.” The 
growth of the different clubs has been 
such that the ratio established by this 
by-law does not afford proportional pow- 
ers to the smaller clubs of the federa- 
tion. 


Work of Local Clubs 


The work of the different clubs has 
been most efficient. Particular credit 
should be given the two California clubs, 
for they have carried on without much 
direct support from the federation and 
have made many valuable contributions 
to our work. The San Francisco club 
had a representative at the Detroit con- 
vention and the Los Angeles club sent a 
paper. This year both clubs are repre- 
sented on the convention program. The 
San Francisco club also presented a very 
creditable technical paper at the Western 
Zone convention in Salt Lake City last 
June, 

The Northwestern club, our youngest 
member, has shown a most healthy de- 
velopment, having twelve member firms 
with representatives from Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Duluth, Winnepeg, and St. Boniface, 
Canada. Together with the Toronto and 
the Cleveland-Buffalo club, they should 
be credited with the elimination of what- 
ever limitations there might be between 
national boundaries. The frequent meet- 
ings of Canadians and Americans in these 
clubs is a further evidence of our con- 
stantly increasing federation movement— 
the universal acceptance of the idea of 
co-operative service within our industry. 

I have intentionally made this a rather 
general report, leaving the chairmen of 
the different committees to report in de- 
tail about the specific accomplishments of 
the federation during the past year. In 
closing, however, I desire to express my 
real appreciation of the support given me 
by the past presidents, my fellow officers, 
the committee chairmen, and by all the 
members of the federation who have in- 
dividually made this a year of real co- 
operative effort. I desire in particular to 
thank Vice-President Probeck for his most 
valuable help and advice, and especially 
our genial secretary, Mr. Heckel, for his 
most efficient services and his hearty co- 
operation. Let us all remember that the 
continuation and final success of this ef- 
fort rests with each and every one of us 
as individuals, and that we can person- 
ally serve with constantly increasing 
ability as we carry on this work of our 
federation together. 

Secretary George B. Heckel, Phila- 
delphia, presented the following report 
for his office:— 


Report of the Secretary 


The year just ended marks a further 
distinct advance in the work and accom- 
plishments of the federation, not only in 
the correlation and co-ordination of the 
work of the several clubs, but in better 
defined and better co-ordinated relations 
with the American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

At a meeting of your executive com- 
mittee, called during the annual meeting 
of the American Chemical Society at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, steps were taken to organ- 
ize an advisory committee, with the vice- 
president as its chairman, comprising the 
officers of the federation, its past presi- 
dents, the general manager of the Ameri- 
can Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association, the director of the scientific 
section of the educational bureau, and 
three appointees of the president. Though 
the official status of such a committee 
had not yet been fixed by our by-laws, the 
matter was deemed of such immediate 
importance that it was organized at once, 
with the happiest possible consequences. 
Provision will be made by your by-laws 
committee for its regularization and con- 
tinuance. 

Following the precedent set by his 
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predecessors, President Buckminster 
called a conference of officers, past presi- 
dents and committee chairmen at Cleve- 
land during the month of January, at 
which the policies and program for the 
year were mapped out. The results, as 
you know, have been highly gratifying. 


At your last meeting a contact com- 
mittee was appointed to obtain a satis- 
factory working arrangement with the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association, with the special pur- 
pose of making available to the latter the 
services of this federation. 

The formation of the advisory com- 
mittee was one result of this attempt and 
the reconstruction of the technical ad- 
visory committee of the educational bu- 
reau was another. This committee of the 
bureau has the sole function of advising 
and guiding the work of the scientific sec- 
tion. Three federation members have 
been added to the committee by appoint- 
ment of the chairman of the bureau and 
a fourth by appointment of our plant 
managers’ committee. This places the 
scientific section in constant relation with 
our federation and makes available to its 
director the co-operation of all the clubs. 


Official Publications 


The “Official Digest,’ which is edited 
by my son, has appeared regularly at the 
prescribed time, excepting the September 
issue, the publication of which was de- 
layed for convention announcements. 


I am taking this opportunity of urging 
once more that secretaries send us their 
reports promptly, and of reminding them 
that the technical papers and_ technical 
discussions are the prime desiderata for 
this publication. 


It is pleasing to note that during the 
year the Northwestern Paint and Varnish 
Production Club, which was organized 
some months before your last annual 
meeting, has joined the federation family 
and is doing its full share of co-operation. 
During the meeting of the paint and var- 
nish section of the American Chemical 
Society it acted as host for the visiting 
delegates and acquitted itself with much 
distinction. 
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The 1929 “Year Book,” published late 
in September, has been placed in the 
hands of all our members in advance of 
this meeting. Since it is deemed neces- 
sary that this book shall contain the offi- 
cial organization and lists of individual 
members of all the clubs, it will be read- 
ily seen that the co-operation of all the 
club secretaries is essential, and that the 
time of publication depends entirely upon 
such co-operation. Steady growth is indi- 
cated by the steady increase in member- 
ship during the year from about 750 
to 1,000. 

This self-evident fact prompts a sug- 
gestion for your consideration, At the 
present time the majority of the clubs, I 
believe, hold their annual meetings in the 
late Spring, whereas the annual meeting 
of the federation occurs in October. To 
be correct for the clubs, the “Year Book” 
cannot be issued until sometime after 
their annual meetings have all been held. 
To be correct for the federation it could 
not be issued until after the annual meet- 
ing of the latter, appointment of com- 
mittees, etc.—late in the winter at the 
earliest. The 1929 “Year Book” will be 
incorrect for the federation after today’s 
meeting, and will remain incorrect till 
it is superseded by the 1930 “Year Book,” 
which will in turn, become partly obsolete 
in October. My suggestion is that perhaps 
the clubs might find it expedient to hold 
their annual meetings at the end of Sep- 
tember and close their fiscal years on 
October 1. This would make them uniform 
with the other organizations of the in- 
dustry, the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association, the American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, the 
educational bureau, the save the surface 
campaign and the majority of the local 
paint, oil and varnish clubs. This is not 
an attempt at dictation, but a suggestion 
which seems to me reasonable, 


Simultaneous Meetings 


This conventian week is, as_ usual, 
crowded, and some dissatisfaction is in- 
evitable; but I assure you that, given 
the inevitable limitations, they are the 
best possible solution of a difficult prob- 


lem. I believe we all agree, and in any 
case I personally am convinced, that for 
the permanent success of these organiza- 
tions of ours it is a sine qua noh that 
they shall meet at the same time and 
place. It is also highly desirable, and 
if we wish full attendance at any or all 
of them, essential that they shall occupy 
only a single week. Other plans have 
been tried and found unsatisfactory to a 
great many. 

The time at our disposal makes it nec- 
essary, not only that the procedure of 
each organization be curtailed or con- 
densed, that some of the meetings be 
held simultaneously, and that evening ses- 
sions be provided for if necessary. If 
you will look over the programs in the 
light of these facts, I am sure you will 
agree with me that, given the conditions, 
the arrangement is a triumph in planning. 
It is, in fact, one of the by-products 
of the work of your contact committee. 
No one of our several national organiza- 
tions can dictate to the rest, but by 
mutual concession and consideration we 
can work usefully and happily together. 


My sole regret in this connection is 
that as secretary of several of the other 
organizations I shall be deprived once 
more of the privilege of attending any 
of your Monday sessions. This again 
prompts the suggestion that you might 
be served more satisfactorily by a dif- 
ferent secretary. I again assure you 
that my interest in your work would 
survive such a shock, 


The real work of the federation is done 
by the national committees and by the 
individual clubs. It has been my privi- 
lege as well as my duty, in such measure 
as I might, to serve several of these 
committees. They are all earnest, in- 
telligent, and faithful workers in your 
behalf and deserve your full apprecia- 
tion. My opinion of the value of their 
work, both to the industry and to the 
public it serves, has been frequently ex- 
pressed both orally and in print. I do 
not believe that a full estimate of the 
social value of this work can be made 
at the present time, but I am convinced 
that some future survey of the history 
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of the paint, oil and lacquer industry will 
place it very high among such values. 
For we should never forget that while 
we serve an organization or an industry 
the true measure of our service will be 
how well or ill we have served our fel- 
low-men, 

The report of the treasurer, R. H. 
Everett, showed that the finances of 
the organization were in gratifying 
shape. 

Reports were made by the various 
standing committees at this session, 
covering cost accounting, contacts, ab- 
stracts of technical literature, dry col- 
ors, and programs. The committee on 
by-laws offered several slight modifi- 
cations, and these were approved. 


Secretaries of a number of the con- 
stituent clubs reported their activities 
during the past year and told of their 
plans for the future. 


Nominations and Election 


The committee on nominations, 
through Gordon McEwen, its chair- 
man, offered the following selections 
for positions in the official family, all 
of whom were unanimously elected:— 

President, E. J. Probeck, of the Jones- 
Dabney Company, Louisville. 

Vice-president, Ralph H. Everett, of 
the Keystone Varnish Company, Brook- 
slyn. 
Treasurer, James E. Kortum, of the 
Warren Paint & Varnish Company, Nash- 
ville. 

Members of the executive committee :-— 
P, J. Whiteway, of George D. Wetherill 
& Co., Camden, N. J.; R. M. Chamber- 
lain, of the Lowe Brothers Company, 
Toronto; M. W. Frishkorn, of the Ault 
& Wiborg Varnish Works, Cincinnati. 

The members of the federation had a 
banquet in the Racquet Club, Tuesday 
evening, October 15. 


The Entertainment Features of the Week 


The entertainment program of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation convention opened with the 
ladies’ reception and luncheon given in 
honor of Mrs. Charles J. Caspar, wife 
of the president of the association, in 
the Palm Court of the Mayflower 
Hotel, Wednesday noon, October 16. 
The guests were welcomed by Mrs. 
William R. Morpeth, hostess, who 
urged the ladies to assume a personal 
responsibility in assisting the commit- 
tee in making the convention a real 
family reunion. 

During the luncheon Mrs. Caspar 
was presented with a large photograph 
of President Caspar as a token of 
esteem from the ladies of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 
One of the pleasant features of the 
afternoon was a song recital given by 
Carl H. Rupprecht, New York. The 
favors for the luncheon were corsages 
and silver perfumettes. 

The formal opening of the conven- 
tion, which was held the same evening 
in the grand ballroom, was followed 
with a reception to President and Mrs. 
Caspar, Mr. and Mrs. Morpeth, chair- 
man and hostess of the entertainment 
committee, and Miss Edna Brown, 
representing National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association headquarters. The 
delegates and their guests extended 
their greetings, following which a 
large dancing party was held in the 
Mayflower ballroom. 

The annual ladies’ golf tournament 
was held at the Congressional Country 
Club, October 17. For the ladies who 
did not play golf, luncheon, followed 
by bridge, was served in the Rose room 
of the Wardman Park Inn. Each 
table was awarded two prizes, the first 
prizes being pewter vases and the sec- 
ond prizes, which were given by Mrs. 
H. A. Gardner, were very attractive 
door stops. The booby prizes were 
score pads. 

The outstanding social event of the 
week was the party announced as a 
Gypsy Frolic. The grand ballroom’s 
interior had been decorated as a gypsy 
camp. There were booths and tents 
presided over by attractive gypsy for- 
tune tellers. There were large camp 
fires burning, and a real waterfall, on 
which colored lights were thrown, 
added much to the realism of the 
scene. 

Costumes for the evening were dis- 
tributed by the entertainment com- 
mittee. The ladies appeared in short 
skirts of various colors, with broad 
sashes and turbans of scarlet and 
green. Over their shoulders they wore 
varicolored shawls and draperies, and 
they carried tambourines. There were, 
also, gorgeous decorations of colored 
beads and bracelets. The men were 
dressed in black trousers and soft 
white shirts with girdles of red 
trimmed with gilt ornaments. They 
wore red and green turbans decorated 
with bangles of gilt, and big gilt ear- 


rings. Scarlet scarfs flowed from 
their collars. Liberal applications of 
rouge transformed the participants 


into a tribe of gypsies. 

Formal dress was absolutely barred, 
and no one without a gypsy costume 
was allowed in the ballroom. During 


the evening a native gypsy wedding, 
with sixteen dancing gypsy girls, was 
one of the features. Dancing in the 
ballroom and in the Chinese room, 
just adjoining, continued until an 


early hour in the morning. 

While the men were engaged in their 
golf tournament, Friday, the ladies of 
the convention were being entertained 
on a sight-seeing trip around Wash- 
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ington. Visits were made to the 
White House, the Pan-American 
building, the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, the Franciscan Monastery, 
and St, Albans Cathedral. 

In the evening the annual banquet 
was held, which was attended by al- 
most 500 diners. The tables, arranged 
to seat ten each, were decorated with 
autumn flowers and _ leaves. The 
menus were particularly attractive, 
being formed in the shape of an 
artist’s palette. 

Following the banquet the retiring 
president, Mr. Caspar, took occasion 
to commend especially the work of the 
entertainment committee in preparing 
for the highly successful program, 
which was carried out for the enter- 
tainment and comfort of the guests 
during the week. Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam R. Morpeth, chairman and 
hostess; Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher W. 
Rockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. 
Walden, Mr. and Mrs, T. A. Flynn, and 
Mr. D. M. Tobey were introduced as 
the members of the committee to 
who all credit was given for the suc- 
cess of the program of entertainment. 


Golf Tournament 


The annual golf tournament of the 
National Paint, Oil and Pte ih \Asso- 
ciation was held Friday;"October 18. 


at the Congressional Country Club. 
H. B. Puffer, Detroit representative of 
the American Commercial Alcohol 
Corporation, New York, with a low 
gross score of 88, was acclaimed the 
new champion at the end of the day’s 
play. Joseph W. Gardiner, of the 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, 
Philadelphia, joined the “hole in one 
club” when his drive, from the six- 
teenth tee, landed in the cup. 

The golfers started the match at 
daybreak. Scores of taxicabs lined up 
at the Mayflower to take the early 
players to the difficult course at the 
Congressional club. The grounds were 
in excellent condition, and the golf 
committee, consisting of Walter Mc- 
Ghee, chairman; Harold Rowe, M. G. 
Magnuson, and W. H. Taylor, had 
made all arrangements for a most suc- 
cessful tournament, The winners 
were announced at the annual banquet 
in the evening. There were twenty- 
eight events in all. 

The prize-winners were as follows:— 

Officers and Directors:—Low gross, 


Leon S. Hanline, 93; low net, R. B. 
Robinette, 78. 

Flight A:—Low gross, D. W. Ben- 
nett, 89; second, C. H. Schinke, 89; 
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third, E. B. Prindle, 90. Low net, J. 
N. Welter, 76; second, John Stead, 81; 
third, G. A. Wharry, 81. 

Flight B:—Low gross, G. B. Heckel, 
jr., 94; second, J. F. Whitescarver, 95; 
third, R. M. Reed, 99. Low net, S. E. 
Booker, 79; second, A. L. Patterson, 81; 
third, C. P. Morris, 82. 

Flight C :—Low gross, W. L. Rice, 100; 
second, R. S. Tucker, 101; third, O. McG. 
Howard, 105. Low net, W. C. Beschor- 
man, 79; second, Frank A. Warner, jr., 
79; third, C. H. Praeger, 82. 

Flight D:—Low gross, D. B. Faloon, 





105; second, W. J. Hettrich, 105; third, 
S. Babcock, 107. Low net, E. H. Penne- 
baker, 75; second, M. A. Rosen, 76; third, 
W. J. Lawson, 78. 

High gross, R. M. Roosevelt, 150. 

Low gross, H. B. Puffer, 88. 

The complete list of individual scores 







follows: — 
Class A 
HANDICAPS 1-14 

Gross. H’cap. Net. 
My, te Thaiccectccosve ne” S&S 9 82 
BIG, DOG. Wassvacccaccccse 91 6 85 
SS i aa 89 7 82 
eee ee 102 10 92 
Bridgeman, W. A..........- 100 14 86 
Cloments,: TE. Mae. wccccscces. SD 12 88 
Christian, Paul.......-.00- O4 9 85 
Daugherty, W. W....c.es0- 6 13 8&3 
SS A rarer 92 10 2 
TGne, ASIDGP. FP. occcccecces 97 10 87 
Fredennick, Edw........... 90 7 83 
SS Gls Bw acnescceees-ae 91 10 81 
A Sw ae beech ea oc ana cs 99 3 96 
DEMING, Be, Beecccccervcvece 93 10 83 
SE, GE Mv eccacaccseness 97 14 83 
EEE OO, PE re 95 10 85 
EL "We Blinn ec'ctsebes 90 6 34 
.  vnanes cics.c00eene 91 9 8&2 
EA, Uk. Weer sc ccccaccce 99 14 85 
Magnuson, M. G . 95 8 7 
Mangin, J. A... 103 10 93 
McCormick, J. 101 12 89 
McGhee, Albert. 96 7 89 
McGhee, Walter 97 10 87 
McKay, R. S... 98 14 8t 
Phillips, E. S. 104 13 91 
Prindle, B. B. 90 6 84 
PE, Te Wispadecnscectss 88 8 80 
Pee. Ge OR, acces curend de 104 7 97 
Rowe. Harold.............. 90 7 83 
Rutherford, J. J........++:: 4 10 84 
SE A: Mls pinsibiosc.0044:09 89 9 80 
BUMNOOR, FJ. Teccosccccsccsss 99 12 87 
Sproule, C. Decccccecccccces 104 14 90 
BEG. PODoken ctaencecscsee 90 9 81 
oh FX re arre 92 6 86 
. | 4f- 43> eee 96 Ss 8s 
We G6 Miscscceceevenvess 89 18 76 
ST Ge Misvestescescece 95 14 81 
WN, Ee Decccoscccsecs 100 14 86 
UL, Min cecacnedee cece 104 18 91 
Zimmerman, E. ©£........++ 95 9 86 


Class B 
HANDICAP 15-20 
Gross. H’cap. Net. 


Blackledge, E. S..... ecccces 121 20 101 
Booker, S. E.....scccccsvee 97 18 79 
Clemens, R. J..ccccccccccce 105 18 87 
Currier, BE. C...ccccccescoss 103 18 85 
Derrick, F’. J...-ccccccceses 102 19 8&3 
eee. Th. Mascccccecncen 100 17 SB 
Eastman, W. H.....--+s+++ 108 20 88 
Preyaer,, PB. Ceccccescesccce 111 20 91 
Frederick, G. W....es-+eee 9” 16 83 
Gardiner, J. W......seeeee> 1038 18 85 
Gregg, N. B., Jr...-eeececes 112 20 92 
Halpin, G. Goeweccccccccece 109 17 92 
Harris, W. H....scccccccces 114 2 4 
Heckel, G. B., Jr...-++++ ¢ 20 74 
Hock, H. W..c..cee. «- 103 18 Mm 

101 18 88 
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Hursh, Robert. 105 18 87 
Keister, J. B.. 117 17 100 
Kenway, Ivor... 114 18 96 
MacGregor, J. R 105 20 85 
Mangin, Jos...... 110 15 95 
McFarland, W. R. . 101 19 82 
McGrath, S. R.... - 104 18 86 
Morris, C. P... on ae 19 82 
Neuman, R. M coos LD 18 St 
Osterland, G. R....eseeeeee 107 17 90 
Paterson, A. L......seeeees 101 20 81 
BOOG, GR. Me cccccccccecsccce w” 17 82 
Robbins, Clarence.........- 107 15 92 
Robinette R. B.......--++s 95 17 78 
Smiley, W. A.rcccescccccces 104 18 86 
Sorensen, S. O........+0e+0 104 20 St 
Walker, Be Qeeccccccecccces 128 18 110 
SS Be cn cnhetaechens 109 18 91 
Whitescarver, J. F.......+:. 95 15 80 
Williams, C. KK... cccecsces 109 18 @1 


Class C 
HANDICAP 21-27 
Gross. H’cap. Net. 


a | eee 23 95 
Auchincloss, W. S........-. 118 26 87 
Bate, We. Becccccscececceces 119 23 86 
Mates, GB. Vieccccescvccaces - 118 22 91 
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Gross. H'cap. Net. 









BU Oe! As oops vikiccc ceive 125 27 98 
Beschorman, W. «'......... 105 5 7 
Brooke, F. L 89 
Butts, H. D 103 
Caspar, C. J 78 
Chatfield, H. 8 107 
Coates, F. S 32 
Colcord, H. F 89 
SAP Sere 84 
Doneidson, L. H S4 
Fleming, H 91 
Gerke, W. H 91 
St ere 94 
EE Ue Mo cesevescesiice 86 
Harrington, G. bE | 
Ee eee 86 
EES (Si Bee vescseveene 121 100 
Howard, O: MoG...........- 105 80 
PIT WU vc dcceskereevse 110 88 
i Min tnebeneveececnes 1l4 89 
EM MPGnS6sbeecccesnedee 10) St 
Nelson, H 110 SS 
Opper, A. I 107 S4 
Peck, E. D 109 8S 
Praeger, C. 106 2 
Rainey, R. sé 117 92 
wesee, W.. Us.... 100 78 
Sampson, H. ° . Se S4 
SOMCOM, Zoccecccscccceces - 322 88 
Sidford, H. 114 vz 
Smith, R., Jr 121 o4 
Stanton. A. 118 o6 
Tillinghast, 126 101 
EE. We Dedccccccccescas 106 St 
Tobey, D. M 111 89 
I: Mss nesc6 bes wes cre 101 SU 
Ven Allen, L. R............ 118 96 
Ee Mics Ee cicvccess 102 7yv 
WOM Ge. Pave cccvcsvescee 107 83 
, ee ee) eee 105 79 





Class D 
HANDICAP 28-36 
Gross. H'cap, Net. 












Ayrauk, John, Jr........... 119 34 8S 
Babcock, Stephen. - 107 30 77 
mower, TH. BH... - 135 34 V1 
Darby, Charles, Jr.......... 119 M4 
EE, Ei Micccccccvosccsiée 105 77 
GG 114 36 78 
a SP err 109 28 81 
Gradoiph, W. F....ccccsces 115 29 MB 
BO, Ge Movccvececceccces 126 29 97 
ee 123 34 89 
PE Mis Bib ésccsevceceses 112 33 79 
Hauck, Ferdinand.......... 120 30 90 
A 8 Sarre 117 28 89 
BI Bs Gis ccveccvcveses 115 28 87 
EEE, We Devccccsvcceces 105 28 77 
MEME, Th. Me nc ccccccvccccccs 127 36 91 
I, “We Docccscccsccese 112 34 78 
Peewee, WMS. 20.2 ccccscese 110 28 8S 
i errr ere 119 29 90 
Pearson, H. W. =0> ae 29 380 
Pennebaker, E. - 106 31 75 
Bs Mle Misccssccece ove. aan 36 St 
Rockwell, F. W.......cccecce 120 34 386 
Roosevelt, R. M........-+.+- 150 36 114 
Rosen, M. A....cccccccccece 110 34 76 
Sanderson, J. M............ 121 34 87 
BeOS, We. We. .ccccccccces 132 30 102 
IE, I, Gincccccccccaece 123 3 93 
i Ti. Baccccceseee se 129 36 93 
ME Us Mocccccccccccese 119 33 86 
EIS is Bie decays oss vee 117 0 87 
i. ee a See 112 28 84 
Wilson, E. F..... soneesesee 142 36 106 
Wishnick, Robert........... 127 36 91 


Ladies’ Golf 


The annual tournament for the ladies 
attending the convention was held 
Thursday, October 17. Mrs. Clarence 
Robbins, of St. Louis, scored the low 
gross for eighteen holes with Mrs. J. B. 
Lord, of Boston, the winner of the 
nine-hole match. 


The complete results 
lows:— 


were as fol- 


18 Hole Tournament 
a. Jobn R. Anderson, New York, 120- 
"Vt. 
a L. Buschman, New York, 165-40- 

25. 

Mrs. D. A. Kohr, Dayton, 137-37-100. 
Mrs. I. Kenway, Atlanta, 133-38-95. 
Mrs. M. G. Magnuson, Toledo, 122-14-108. 
Mrs. G. C. McEwen, Toronto, 123-27-96. 
we. Clarence Robbins, St. Louis, 119-17- 
Mrs. J. W. Robson, New York, 178-40-138. 
Mrs. J. I. Simpson, Toronto, 131-37-94. 
a, Fi98 L. Somers, New York, 134-28- 
Mrs. E. E. Zimmerman, Pittsburgh, 139- 

35-104. 

The following are prize winners:— 
Mrs. Clarence Robbins, first low gross; 
Mrs. John R. Anderson, second low 
gross; Mrs. J. I. Simpson, first low 
net, and Mrs. Ivor Kenway, second low 
net. First low gross, silver bowl; sec- 
ond low gross, evening bag; first low 
net, china service plates; second low 
net, bridge set. 


9 Hole Tournament 
Mrs. M. Arnstein, New York, 85-19-66. 
Mrs. C. V. Bates, St. Louis, 83-19-64. 
Mrs, F. J. Derrick, Cincinnati, 75-19-56. 
Mrs. J. B. Lord, Boston, 75-20-55. 
ee jpariel L. McLauthlin, Boston, 98- 





«V-isd, 
Mrs. J. E. Sexton, Boston, 82-20-62. 
Winners:—Mrs. J. B. Lord, low 
gross, fitted overnight bag: Mrs. F. J. 
Derrick, low net, black cigarette box. 


The Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association was 
held Friday evening, October 17, in the 
Mayflower Hotel. The retiring presi- 
dent of the association, Charles J. Cas- 
par, opened the post-prandial program 
at 10 o’clock. 


Opening by Mr. Caspar 


Chairman Caspar:—The last admonition 
I received from my wife when I left her 
to join this galaxy of stars at the speak- 
er’s table this evening was, “Make it 
short,” and if it is short, you may give 
her credit; if it is long, you can blame 
me. I will promise you it will be short. 


Why a presiding officer? I understand 
that it gives the retiring president an op- 
portunity to sing his swan song, and that 
reminds me. About thirteen years ago, if 
I am not mistaken, when my good friend, 
Frank Cheesman, was elected president 
of our association in Cleveland, and when 
he was inducted into the office and 
brought to the platform by the two ex- 
presidents, the first words that Frank 


spoke were, “I have waited, honey, waited 
long for you.” 

If I was to adopt a song for my swan 
song, it would be, ‘Good-bye, hoy, I am 
through,”’ 

I wish you could all view this wonder- 
ful gathering from this altitude; it is 
simply beautiful, made so entirely by the 
charm and beauty of our ladies. 


It is a great event in any man’s life to 
be the chief executive of this great or- 
ganization of ours. I have had a wonder- 
ful year, and the shortest year of my life. 
Time has veritably flown. It has been a 
busy year, but it has been full of joys 
and great pleasures. I shall never forget 
the new friends and the old friends that 
this office gave me the opportunity to re- 
new and make, ” am proud to have served 
you and my pride is as great today as it 
was when you elected me your president 
a year ago, in Detroit. 

The task, to some, is a formidabie one. 
I approached my work with some mis- 
givings. My only hope is that I have 
served you in some way that will con- 
tribute to the advancement and welfare 
of our great industry and of our great 
association. 

To any man who serves this association, 
let me say that there is not only true 
realism in such contribution, but the gen- 
uine satisfaction after all exists that you 
have done something, that you have done 
your bit, for the industry that is doing 
so much for you. 

It is wonderful to serve, and I leave this 
office with profound thanks and with mal- 
ice to none. As I stand here this evening 
and look up and down the table, first to 
my right and then to my left, I see one 
of our ex-presidents who immediately fol- 
lowing his election was stricken with ill- 
ness, and I am going to pay the tribute, 
and I am sure you will grant me this little 
courtesy as a friend of thirty-five years, 
and my predecessor, I just want to give 
a good hand to Uncle J. B. Keister, of 
California! (The audience arose.) He 
said he didn’t want to say anything, bu 
now he must! ° 


Mr. Keister Talks 


Mr. Keister:—After such an introduc- 
tion I should at least.attempt to say 
something, and after that introduction I 
am going to ask the audience whether I 
shall make it serious and weepy or natural 
and foolish. Well, I see from that re- 
sponse that you want me to be natural. 
I am in rather an awkward position here 
to try to say something to amuse you, 
because I have a minister of the gospel 
on my right, and therefore my talk should 
be dry, and on my left I have our be- 
loved Charlie Roh, who knows no dialect 
whatsoever except Japanese, which he 
practiced for seven years in order to tell 
one Japanese story which I had the pleas- 
ure of hearing in Washington here last 
March a year ago. 


Dr. Davis here is a minister of the 
gospel and I understand he talks for the 
amusement of audiences like this, and I 
being a shrinking violet and easily em- 
barrassed am going to tell a little story 
that will illustrate just the situation I 
am in now if the doctor will pardon the 
type of story, because I think that he has 
probably been protected as a minister of 
the gospel from any such stories as this, 
but I am sure he will take it home with 
him and possibly work it over and use it. 

My friends who know me will smile 
when I say this is a true story, because 
that is the way I always introduce a 
story, and this particular story has the 
virtue of being true. 

When a little chap of seven years of 
age, down in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Virginia—so you see I was born and 
reared not far from Washington, still I 
have never been a politician, even though 
I was born so close to the capital city— 
we had a good old colored minister down 
there, old Uncle Peter Brooks, and if any 
man ever had religion in this world, I 
think Uncle Peter had it. He used to 
have what they call a protracted meeting 
in the early part of the winter in order 
to reclaim all the backslidden brothers 
and sisters that had rambled away during 
the summer season, especially during the 
watermelon season and when the chickens 
were young and juicy. 

Those meetings were really a very 
weird affair. We little chaps used to 
get a box or a rock and roll it up to the 
window and stand up and look in the win- 
dow. This meeting had been running for 
a week or two and there had been great 
excitement. A certain negro by the name of 
Harve Sanders, a perfect giant of a man, 
who had a mouth so large that he could 
clean the curve of an average watermelon 
slice at one bite, was a “bad hombre,’’ 
as we say along the Mexican border, and 
he had been a terror among the colored 
population there for many years and was 
the wicked negro of the whole district. 
Therefore, his salvation was a matter of 
very grave concern to all the good Chris- 
tian brothers and sisters in the church. 
Very much to everybody’s amazement, 
Harve got up one night and went down to 
the mourner’s bench, and the following 
night professed religion and became a 
very active church worker immediately. 
And that getting noised around was what 
brought me and several other little fel- 
lows out to the services that night which 
we viewed through the window. 

Well, it had been the custom of the 
minister to give these new converts some- 
thing to do—and that holds good even 
in the industry here when we have a 
new member, they ought to have some- 
thing to do. You know, it keeps them 
busy and keeps them out of mischief, But 
he had been a little concerned about ask- 
ing Harve to say anything in church, 
because the facts were that Harve was 
perhaps the most liberal user of profan- 
ity in the whole district, and he mixed it 
up in his Conversation, so it was rather 


unsafe to call on him to say anything 
in church. - 
But this night the whole atmosphere 


was charged with seriousness and the 
mourners’ bench was full—you know 
what that is, Doctor, don’t you? So he 
decided that he would risk a little en- 


couragement to Harve and call upon him 
to lead in prayer. So, in that sing-song 


peculiar to those people, he said, ‘Will 
Brother Harve Sanders lead us in 
prayer?” Brother Harve rose up in that 
giant way of his, and then he dropped 





down on his knees and like your speaker, 
was very visibly embarrassed. After 
opening and gest | his mouth in a 
rather fruitless way for a little time, he 
finally blurted out, “O, Good God Al- 
mighty,” and then he couldn’t think of 
anything to pray for except a very wicked 
brother-in-law he had by the name of 
Flurnoy Dint. Flurnoy was one of those 
crap-shooting, cake-walking darkies who 
had never been any good, so he decided 
to pray for Flurnoy. He said, “Good God 
Almighty, have mercy on this poor Flur- 
noy. He runs around here kicking up 
his heels like he had his life in his own 
hands and didn’t give a damn nohow.” 


I cut that story short because I got a 
little nervous over the doctor here, and I 
left out the last part of it, but I am 
going to finish it. After he had stuttered 
quite a while, after “he didn’t give a damn 
nohow,” he finally, in an appealing way, 
looked around over the audience and said, 
“I wish some of you brothers and sisters 
would take this old prayer and pray it— 
I got such a tickling in my throat I can’t 
talk.” That is me! 

Chairman Caspar:—As an innovation 
on the part of the presiding officer this 
evening and one that I think is due, I 
am now going to submit to you to take 
into consideration our entertainments 
here this week. I want you to realize 
that a little coterie of our members, ladies 
and gentlemen, had charge of all these 
details—our speakers, our entertainment 
and every little thing that went into the 
pleasurable week we have had—and I 
think it is only fair that while the con- 
vention has registered an appreciation 
and its thanks, that the ladies should be 
given an opportunity to manifest their 
appreciation to our entertainment commit- 
tee, and I am guing to ask the members 
of the entertainment committee to rise as 
I call their names :— 

Mr. and Mrs. Rockwell. 

Mr. and Mrs. Flynn. 

Mr. and Mrs, Walden. 

And the bachelor of the group, Mr. 
Tobey. 

Last, but not least, the chairman and 
our hostess, Mr. and Mrs. Morpeth. 

This was a great day for the golfers 
and I am sure that there are a great 
many golfers here who would ilke to know 
just where they stand. I am going to 
call on Walter McGhee. Is he here? 
Come right over here, Walter, please. As- 
sisting Mr. McGhee, was Mr. Flynn, Mr. 
Magnuson, Mr. Taylor, and Mr. Roh. 

Mr. McGhee will now announce the 
winners. I am sure everybody was sat- 
isfied with their handicaps today. 

(Mr. McGhee announced the winners of 
the tournaments as reported above.) 

Chairman Caspar:—It is now my duty 
to present the toastmaster. Last year 
there came to us from the land of the 
Golden West, where someone has said, 
‘“‘men are men and smell like horses,”’ 
there came to us from the Golden West a 
young man undaunted, who in oratorical 
perfection painted a beautiful picture of 
the “Promised Land.” 

One of the happiest weeks of the past 
year’s work I spent in Salt Lake City, 
attending the Western zone convention. 
The perfection of the plans for business 
and entertainment were never surpassed. 
The courtesies and sincere welcome of 
every member of the Utah club and their 
wives exemplified indeed western hospi- 
tality. Our toastmaster was everywhere 
—he was the generalissimo of the conven- 
tion, aided by his charming wife, ably re- 
inforced by his wonderful mother and 
father, and I am happy to have this occa- 
sion to compliment and thank him and his 
family and every member of the Utah club 
for the wonderful convention we held in 
Salt Lake City. 

In presenting our toastmaster, let me 
give you some impressions I have gained 
from a rather intimate contact in asso- 
ciation work in which he is tremendously 
interested. 

This young man, I have found, has 
many excellent ideas and the rare gift to 
express them. He hag the ability to hold 
a subject out at arm’s length and look it 
over very carefully. He can see a joke 
if there is half a chance. 

As a young man in business his plat- 
form is honesty and square dealing. His 
objectives are always worthy and he 
shoots straight at them, 

O, young Lochinvar is come out of the West, 

sages 88 the wide border, his steed was the 
pest, 

And save his good broadsword, he weapons had 
none, 

He rode all unarm’d and he rode all! alone, 

So faithful in love and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like young Lochinvar! 

I take great pleasure in presenting your 
toastmaster, Wallace F. Bennett, of Salt 
Lake City. 

(The audience arose.) 


Mr. Bennett Takes Charge 


Toastmaster Bennett:—A reputation like 
that which Mr. Caspar has just given me 
would be very hard to live down. I think 
the best thing to do is to shatter it at 
once, which I shall proceed to do in at- 
tempting to act as your toastmaster. 

President Caspar—I call President Chat- 
field to witness—has just played a dirty 
trick on me. He has stolen the only story 
I was going to tell tonight. I will tell it 
anyway, at the proper time. 

I like to think that these convention 
banquets are a modern observance of the 
ancient custom of the East which decreed 
that when men had broken bread and 
eaten salt together they might not harm 
each other. 

Our banquets give us the opportunity 
every year to sit down together and take 
again this ancient Oriental pledge of fel- 
lowship. Of course, it is a far cry from 
bread and salt to lobster thermador, and 
this simple custom has been cluttered up 
with a lot of other customs and traditions, 
more or less foolish—among them being 
the custom of having a toastmaster. 


The beginnings of toastmasters are 
veiled in the mists of antiquity. No one 
seems to know just when, how or why he 
came into existence. One authority has 
placed the origin of the custom in Scot- 
land, when some canny Scot discovered 
that if they had a toastmaster they could 
save the expense of printing the pro- 
grams. 

Unfortunately, this must have happened 
a little later—some Highlander in a mo- 
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ment of great weakness, in order to get 
the glory that went with the office, must 
have offered to pay for his own dinner, be- 
cause that part of the custom is still in 
effect. 

Time changes many customs, and it 
seems to have changed the custom that 
has produced the toastmaster. A hundred 
years ago at the height of our glory he 
Was a very important figure. In fact, he 
was an autocrat. I can see him now, re- 
splendent in the glory of velvet and fine 
lace as he swept his glass aloft with an 
imperious gesture and called for the 
toast—“To the ladies, God bless them!”’ 

Men with oratorical ambitions sought 
his favor, and he made and unmade rep- 
utations at will, but how are the mighty 
fallen! Your modern toastmaster is no 
autocrat. In fact, for those who can still 
read at the end of the banquet, he is not 
even a necessity. People—speakers no 
longer tremble at his affronts, though they 
probably still shudder at his introductions, 


Under the old arrangement, the toast- 
master selected the subjects and chose 
the men who were to speak to them, 
He was important and he didn’t have to 
prove it. Under the present arrange- 
ment, the only advantage that the toast- 
master has over the speakers is the fact 
that he gets the floor first, which gives 
him an opportunity to reveal all those em- 
barrassing details in the private life of 
the speakers, which they are most anxious 
to conceal, or else, if he can find out in 
advance what stories the speakers intend 
to tell, he can spring them first. 


Nowadays, the toastmaster is nothing 
more than a sort of glorified radio an- 
nouncer, who gets up after every speaker 
to wake the audience up for the next. 

Of course, the next question that natur- 
ally arises is, What is the future of the 
toastmaster? I know there are some who 
are listening to me who would like to feel 
that toastmasters should be abolished, in- 
dividually as well as collectively, but 
naturally I don’t share that view. If the 
toastmaster no longer has any value as a 
social creature, at least we ought to pre- 
serve him for sound business reasons. 

No talk of business is complete without 
statistics. Unfortunately the census will 
not be taken until 1930, too late for the 
figures to reach me at least during the 


early part of my talk. So we will have to’ 


proceed on an estimate. It has been esti- 
mated that there are enough amalgama- 
tions, associations, auxiliaries, brother- 
hoods, clubs, institutes, foundations, 
lodges, legions and other human aggrega- 
tions in America to produce an annual 
crop of not less than 18,763 new toast- 
masters every year. I have every faith 
in that estimate—I made it myself. 


Just think of it! Eighteen thousand, seven 
hundred and sixty-three neophytes trem- 
bling on the threshold of this terrible 
responsibility with no one to turn to in 
their distress, no organization to join, no 
books to read, no legislation, senate (not 
even a book of rules). Surely the toast- 
master is more to be pitied than censured. 


Here is a problem, the solution of which 
offers not only an opportunity for welfare 
work of the greatest character, but a 
chance for real business profits as well. 


Let’s look first at a few of the more 
obvious things that can be done. Think 
of the hundreds of dozens of dress collars 
that are going to wilt on those 18,763 
nervous necks and the linen handker- 
chiefs that are going to be worn out mop- 
ing 18,763 aching heads, and think how 
many dinner suits would be bought in- 
stead of rented if the manufacturers 
would only throw in an out-of-date joke- 
book! 

Can you visualize the possibilities open 
to the man who can organize the toast- 
master industry? Think of it! A crop of 
18,763 prospects every year! Why, with 
a snappy slogan like, “Our toasts are hot 
but never dry,’ he could soon have thou- 
sands and thousands rehearsing those two 
traditional speeches of the toastmaster, 
beginning, ‘‘Unaccystomed as I am,” and 
“We have with us tonight.” 

After the organization it would be an 
easy matter to put over the official pub- 
lication. Ex-toastmasters would buy it 
eagerly to remind them of the good old 
days, and young and rising apprentice 
toastmasters would search it for the latest 
dope, and think of the advertising pages 
—page after page of ads properly illus- 
trated, beginning, ‘“‘They hooted when I 
stood up, but they cheered like mad when 
I finally sat down.” 

Now, of course, some day someone like 
the business training corporation will 
wake up to the possibilities of a corre- 
spondence course in toastmasting, ade- 
quately prepared and properly advertised. 
It should soon become as much of a 
household necessity as the ‘barkeeper’s 
friend. So I might go on indefinitely, 
what do toastmasters do? But having at- 
tended many banquets, I have long since 
cherished a secret ambition. When that 
course for toastmasters is written, there 
is one particular chapter for which IL 
should like to prepare the text. To me it 
is the most important of the toastmaster’s 
functions and the least understood. [ 
have already given it a title. I should 
like to call it ‘How, where, and when to 
quit.”” 

Now that that is out of our system, we 
will get down to business. This is where 
the story about the horses came in. I 
was going to call your attention to the 
fact that our incoming president resides 
in New York city, in fact he was born 
there, on the East Side, some two or three 
blocks from the place where Al Smith 
first saw light. He told me today that 
for many years, that is before 1928, he 
was one of the few supports of the tan 
derby industry. 

Now they say that he belongs to New 
York and the East, but I was going to 
justify his election as president on the 
ground that he belongs to the West, using 
that story as my evidence. With Mr. 
Chatfield in the saddle, with his ascot tie 
under one ear, and his strong hand on 
the reins of the association, I am sure it 
is going to have a most successful year. 
He will put it through all the hoops and 
over all the hurdles. I am very happy to 
call you to your feet to acknowledge the 
presence of your new president, H. S. 
Chatfield. 

(The audience arose.) 
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Mr. Chatfield’s Salutatory 


President H. 8S. Chatfield:—I am 
very much indebted to the toastmas- 
ter for such a graceful introduction, 
because I am not always introduced as 
kindly as that. There is a gentleman, 
my guest this evening, who is interested 
with me in some of our altruistic work 
which gives him an opportunity to intro- 
duce me, and he always does it this way:— 
He says, “You know the man I am go- 
ing to introdyce to you now; his name is 
very English. He has had the great bless- 
ing that his mother was born in Ireland, 
and he was born down on the East Side 
of New York, so we call him the man 
with the English name and Irish blood 
and Jewish features.”’ 

Then he turns the audience loose at me 
to do their worst—and they frequently do. 

I see by the menu card here that I am 
to talk on the “National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, Inc.,” and to be very 
verious, I could talk to you on it a long 
time. One of my earliest activities in 
connection with this association and its 
welfare was to advocate the removal of 
the internal revenue tax on alcohol in the 
arts and sciences, when properly dena- 
tured and rendered unfit for beverage pur- 
poses, realizing that Germany which was 
not as large as our State of Texas pro- 
duced ten times as much alcohol as the 
whole United States put together. The 
paint and varnish industry was not as 
far advanced in science and research as 
it is today, and for every gallon of grain 
alcohol that was used in the manuacture 
of varnish, quick-drying varnishes as we 
called them, because lacquers had not 
been invented then, they paid the govern- 
ment two dollars and six and eight- 
tenths cents per wine gallon, while Ger- 
many not only gave that commodity to 
her industry free of tax, but offered a 
bounty. 


Our internal revenue collector, way 
back in those days (Mr. Capper I think 
his name was) made a survey personally 
abroad, and on his return he said officially 
that the wise old emperor in those days 
saw that Germany, without any coal oil, 
fuel oil, or gasoline, would eventually 
have to depend on industrial alcohol for 
her industries and power and fuel, and 
see how wise he was, because at the out- 
break of the war alcohol became one of 
the key industries of the country. 

So at the time that industry was work- 
ing for the removal of the internal rev- 
enue tax on alcohol, all you varnish men 
were against it, to a man. The varnish 
industry said that it couldn’t be done, 
that it would ruin the oil and varnish 
business if alcohol became cheaper than 
turpentine when oil and varnish men 
couldn’t live, and they proved it because 
at the Kansas City convention in 1896, 
when the vote was taken on the floor and 
I had advocated the tax-free alcohol for 
industry, the vote was 176 to 1—and I 
was the 1. 


But my mission at Kansas City was to 
get to the farmers of the West the neces- 
sity for free alcohol, for the arts and 
sciences, so that they could raise their 
crops and furnish alcohol for industry. 
So that after the vote was taken, I in- 
vited the newspaper men to my room at 
the old Midland Hotel and without being 
too particular, let me say to you in all 
seriousness that the Kansas City “Star” 
and the papers the next morning said 
nothing about the vote, but they had my 
picture and what I had said, and that was 
the first start in the real fight for indus- 
trial alcohol. 


Here is what has happened:—With this 
association, this is only one of the very 
serious problems that it undertakes. In 
fact—and I think I speak advisedly for 
over thirty years continual attendance at 
conventions—if it wasn’t for the social 
feature, you couldn’t hold an organization 
like this together. I say to you that the 
meetings of this association, of the direc- 
tors through the year, of the clubs 
through the country, that where a com- 
petitor might think things about his com- 
petitors that he wouldn’t dare say, he isn’t 
as bold as Jim Keister in what he said 
to our good friend, the doctor here. After 
they have been to lunch and sit around 
the table as we do here, the whole atmos- 
phere changes. 

One of the great things this association 
is doing is the clean up campaign, which 
is going on in over 8,000 cities in the 
United States, the whole plan of cleaning 
up the city, not so much to sell paint, 
but to clean up the rubbish. It is backed 
by chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
and it is only in its infancy. The clean- 
up business in this country has just start- 
ed, and during my year as president of 
this association Iam going to make a few 
suggestions as to clean up. I don’t know 
whether my good senator friend brought 
any arms or ammunition with him here 
to this banquet, but when Senator Howell 
says he wants to see Washington cleaned 
up, I say put it in the hands of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
and we will clean it up. If there are any 
bottles under the table, I will be the first 
man there to help clean it up. I be'ieve 
in going around and putting down drink 
after drink, and I want to help clean this 
up. 

Now, I should say seriously, although I 
have been in association work a good 
many years, this is the first convention 
when I have really received a real jounce, 
something that gave me a shock. You 
know in all our paint problems, in all our 
companies, we have to have a credit man- 
ager, and his job is to collect the bills 
and see that they get money enough to 
pay for this entertainment each year out- 
side of what their legitimate bills are, 
and he is continually pestered with get- 
ting up some new ideas to separate slow 
customers from their money, and so one 
good old paint man invented this slogan— 
Of all the sad and dreary words that mankind 

ever writ, 
The saddest of all are these two— 
‘Please remit.’’ 

Now, that is so, but there have been 
two words used in the conferences of this 
convention that threw a chill over my 
bones every time, and you would hardly 
guess what they were. They are the two 
wods, “incoming president.” I* * at- 


tempted to do all that has been ¢*ergaé 


over to the incoming president, I would 
feel worse over this whole job than my 
good friend Caspar has. But I don’t in- 
tend to do anything of the kind. I am 
not going to lie awake nights and write 
long speeches and all that kind of stuff 
with a lot of high-falutin’ words in them 
—there is nothing to it. I am going out 
to try to sell the national association to 
the local paint clubs. There are forty- 
eight paint clubs in the United States. 
I don’t care whether they have five mem- 
bers or fifty-five, or one hundred and 
fifty-five, or whether we ought to have five, 
eight, or ten as a minimum of members 
of a club before they are entitled to the 
records of the association and its bene- 
fits, because there may be many places 
in the country where it is better to have 
the five eligible paint men in a city work- 
ing together for the good of the industry 
than to have fifteen who are not. 


This indsutry, this association, with all 
its power and what it stands for, and I 
have had occasion in the last forty years 
coming to ‘Washington, to know that when 
Mr. So-and-So (not necessarily me, but 
any man), representing the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, imme- 
diately receives the attention at every 
hearing, at every conference, in every 
problem that is before them. 

There are many other associations, but 
they don’t put over the same force. This 
association has saved you paint men in 
the last six months, over $1,000,000 in 
traffic, by getting paint, oil and varnish 
reclassified, and I don’t believe there are 
half the people in here who know what 
that really means. 

If with the good help of Captain Mc- 
Govern, we are not able to prevent the 
increase in duty on blackstrap molasses, 
you will all have to pay more money for 
industrial alcohol. 


So, while it has been said, “‘Chatty, you 
can’t sell this association to many of 
the clubs; the men won’t get together 
and they won’t get interested’—well, I 
know we won't sell them if we don’t go 
out and try to. The man who walks 
from one customer to another, with the 
thought in mind, “I am going in to see 
this guy, but I know darned well that 
he won’t buy anything,” nine times out 
of ten he won’t sell him. But, if he goes 
there with his mind thoroughly made up 
to do something, he will get away with it. 
There is a great deal in mental attitude. 

Last year, at Detroit, the speaker of 
the evening was Edward A. Guest. He 
has spoken to several conventions before. 
I happen to know him pretty well. I 
like to read his catchy little poems which 
are syndicated. I am going to use one 
of his little poems in my job as president 
of this association this year. He starts 
off this one like this :— 

Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 

And he, with a chuckle replied, 

That maybe it couldn’t, but he would be one 

Who wouldn’t say so "til he tried. 

So he wesuien right in and with a trace of a 
grin 

On his face. If he worried, he hid it, 

He tackled the thing that couldn’t be done 

And he did it! 

Toastmaster Bennett :—There is an ad- 
venture about a trip to Washington which 
makes it different from any other trip. 
The men we jostle in the elevators may 
be cabinet members. The man who suc- 
ceeds us in the barber’s chair may be a 
foreign diplomat, and the bellboys may 
be (and probably are) lobbyists. 

But occasionally we get a thrill that 
is even greater than this. Once in a 
while we get an opportunity to meet one 
of these newsreel actors face to face, 
and then we make the very interesting 
discovery that he is only human after 
all, and a good fellow into the bargain. 

When the entertainment committee 
sent me the photograph of our next speak- 
er, I was very thoroughly awed by the 
senatorial dignity, which the picture ex- 
pressed. But, after sitting alongside of 
him for an hour or so, that awe has all 
disappeared, and I am sure that we will 
fiind him a very delightful and under- 
standable gentleman. In fact, I begin to 
feel that I understand him already. He 
used to be a schoolteacher and so did I. 
He got tired of it after a while and quit 
—and so did I. He stayed on his job a 
good dealer longer than I did, which prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that he is in 
the senate and I am in the paint business. 

Now, no modern industry is complete 
without a senator. I went over to the 
capitol this afternoon and had the privi- 
lege of seeing our own Senator Smoot, 
the sugar senator, in action, and I think 
we ought to have a paint senator. 

Our speaker tonight comes from Ohio 
—the State that produces more Presidents 
and paint than any other State in the 
Union, and I, therefore, take great pleas- 
ure in nominating for the position of 
senator to the paint industry, the Honor- 
able Simeon D. Fess, of Ohio, who will 
talk to us on “Current Topics.” 

(The audience arose and applauded.) 


Address by Senator Fess 


Hon. Simeon D. Fess:—As a member 
of the United States Senate, as well as a 
citizen, I wish not only to congratulate 
you that you are in the capital city, but 
to extend an official invitation to hold 
your national convention of 1932 in the 
same capital city. 

That year will see the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington. A demonstration will take place 
that will occupy a good deal of that year, 
in the belief that the most splendid cele- 
bration ever given to an individual in the 
history of the world, will be given to the 
father of this country on this two hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birthday. 


When you are here in 1932 (as I hope 
most of the national conventions of what- 
ever character and so on may hold their 
conventions here at that time) you will 
be permitted when you alight from the 
train, to travel over a new boulevard from 
the depot intersecting Pennsylvania ave- 
nue between Second and Third streets, 
where you will enter on the avenues of 
the mall, and pass by the great monument 
to the father of the country, on to that 
beautiful monument on the Potomac, 
erected to the honor of Abraham Lincoln, 
then across the memorial bridge which 
will be completed before that time (but 
not dedicated until that time). Then, 
from the Virginia terminus on Columbia 


Island, which is building, you can pur- 
sue your course on a 200-foot boulevard, 
15% miles along the Potomac to the 
shrine of Mount Vernon, which, when 
completed, will be the greatest boulevard 
anywhere in the world. 

I hope that the men and women repre- 
senting this industry who have had one 
convention in the capital city, and this, 
the second one, will make sure to have 
the one three years from now, in the 
same city. 

When your distinguished incoming 
president referred to the mixed races 
within him, I could not help but think of 
a British friend of mine who said, ‘‘Mr. 
Fess, how do you people get along here 
with your fifty-seven varieties of people? 
We have all the trouble that we can 
handle with only four nationalities. We 
have the Scotch, who invented daylight- 
saving and have been working at it ever 
since, and the Welch who fell upon their 
knees and then upon the aborigines, and 
the Irish who don’t know what they want, 
but are willing to fight for it at any time, 
and the English who are self-made and 
always boast about it.” 

I could not help thinking when my 
sritish friend was thus speaking that he 
was not quite so dull in getting a joke 
as the proverbial British citizen is. Some- 
one said that one was at a banquet like 
this one evening when someone rose to 
give a toast on mother, and it was in 
these words:—‘‘Here’s to the happiest 
hours of my life, those hours I spent in 
the arms of another man’s wife, my 
mother.” 

He didn’t seem to see the sentiment in 
it, and after a while he got to laughing. 
Someone said, “What are you laghing 
at?”’ 

He said, “I just saw the point to that 
joke.”’ 

The next night he was at a meeting 
where there was a general free-for-all 
opportunity, and he was given a chance 


to speak. He arose and said, “By the 
way, I heard a toast last night. It was 
splendid. I think I can give it. It ran 


something like this :—‘‘Here’s to the hap- 
piest hours of my life, those hours I spent 
in the arms of another man’s wife—by 
jove, I have forgotten her name.” 


It is a great delight for one accustomed 
to be in the senate chamber every day 
and once in a while attempting to speak, 
to meet a group of men and women like 
this. The contrast is almost embarrass- 
ing.. In the first place, you are present. 
In the second place, you are actually re- 
spectful. It is a delight to meet an ag- 
gressive group that represents such a 
movement as this aggregation of men and 
women represent. I think that any move- 
ment that not only establishes a home, 
but beautifies it, as is bound to be the 
result of the efforts such as were sug- 
gested by your incoming president in the 
clean up campaign, is not only a business 
which in itself is justifiable and not only 
a higher level than that, a profession 
which is beyond merely a business, but I 
think it is a real mission which is a 
higher plane than either one of the other 
two. 

It appears to me that you represent 
a movement that must be close to the 
appreciation of the American people. 
Every day where I am I hear discussed 
phases of our national life and its prob- 
lems, and nearly always those phases 
discussed represent merely the business 
side. In fact, anything that has not a 
civil reason cannot be dealt with in legis- 
lation. 

We have domestic problems and foreign 
problems. Some of them are quite com- 
plicated. Our domestic problems nearly 
always have the phase of the business 
side, either successful or unsuccessful. 
am of the opinion that so far as the do- 
mestic problems are concerned from the 
standpoint of legislation, they are in the 
process of successful solution. 

We have a very serious problem in at- 
tempting to make possible agriculture on 
the same level with industry. This is a 
very serious problem confronting us. It 
is serious because it is so difficult to 
handle, difficult because it is inherent in 
the nature of the industry. 

If we could apply to agriculture what 
we apply in industry, especially repre- 
sented by your industry, we could solve 
the problem without much_ difficulty. 
There is a new formula in industry that 
is dominating American life, so far as 
business is concerned. It might be ex- 
pressed as a constantly decreasing cost 
of a constantly increasing quality of a 
product made by high-paid labor and sold 
on a margin of profit. 

What I mean by that is you sell an 
article this year probably for less than 
you sold it last year. That is true espe- 
cially in the motor industry. You buy 
a car today that is a better car than 
last year’s, but you bought it cheaper, 
constantly decreasing cost of an increas- 
ing quality of product, but if you bought 
it cheaper, it is not because you paid 
less for labor, for it is made by high 
paid labor, and yet under the efficiency of 
our modern industry, it is put on the 
market at a profit. 

Now that is management, and if you 
could apply the same thing to agriculture, 
we could solve the problem, but if you 
cannot apply these principles to agricul- 
ture, where you are constantly decreas- 
ing the product in cost, but increasing it 
in quality and still maintain a high scale 
of wage, if you cannot apply those prin- 
ciples to agriculture, it makes it a most 
difficult problem to put agriculture on the 
same level as industry is. The latter 
yields to management, while the former 
does not so readily yield. 


I was talking with a friend who knows 
problems recently and asked him whether 
we were reaching the point of saturation 
in industry, so that there might be a 
depression in business of the country, and 
he replied instantly, ‘‘No, for the reason 
that there are not large inventories in 
the paint business.” In the paint busi- 
ness, for example, if you find that you 
are producing more than is demanded, pil- 
ing the shelves with unsold goods, the 
orders slow down, and you can do that. 
It is easily seen that you can't do that 
in agriculture. 


Then, on the other hand, your business 
is a good type of industry, made by labor 
that is organized, and organized labor 
maintains a high wage scale. That means 
that the element of cost in manufacturing 
is high. That is maintained by organiza- 
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tion, and consequently in industry we can 
limit production within the needs of con- 
sumption. That stabilizes prices, and we 
can organize labor on a high scale and 
that stabilizes price on a high level. 

Now if we could do that with agricul- 
ture, we could solve that problem in the 
same way, but you can see at once that is 
pretty difficult to do. In the first place, 
you can’t limit production. An acre one 
year might produce more than two acres 
another year will produce, because of sea- 
sonal conditions. You can’t do it. I mean 
you can’t regulate it like you can indus- 
try. In the second place, you can’t or- 
ganize the farmers like you can organize 
industry. 

That, as I state, makes our effort to 
solve the agricultural problem a very 
difficult task. We have passed, as you 
know, what is known as_ the farm relief 
bill. "We have created a board something 
on the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. We have given that board 
very large powers in controlling market- 
ing, so that when the farmer says, I am 
not complaining that the man who is the 
ultimate ¢onsumer doesn’t pay enough for 
his food.”” You pay enough for the food 
you eat here in this hotel. Nobody is 
complaining that you don’t pay enough. 
That is not the complaint. But the com- 
plaint is, of the amount you pay the pro- 
ducer doesn’t get his share. That is the 
complaint, and that seems to be in mar- 
keting. Consequently, we have undertaken 
on the hill to legislate some relief on 
the marketing problem and have voted 
the appropriation of a half a billion dol- 
lars for the capital in better marketing. 
That is about all we can do. That prob- 
lem is in the process of solution. 

We are just now on the second problem 
of the special session which is the revi- 
sion of the tariff. We are not_succeed- 
ing very well on that score. We have 
been in session now since the nineteenth 
of April and just tonight while I was in 
the chair we agreed on a _ unanimous 
consent to vote at one o’clock tomorrow 
on the last administrative feature of the 
bill, and then we take up the rates, and 
you can imagine how long the rates will 
take. We have over 2,000 items in the 
bill. Consequently that is going to take a 
good deal of time. 

Unfortunately, some of our friends rep- 
resenting agriculture are dissatisfied with 
an effort to apply the tariff in this session 
to anything but agricultural products. I 
can’t yield to that contention, although I 
come from one of the best agricultural 
States in the Union, but wherever there 
is a break in the tariff structure of the 
law of 1922, that needs consideration, 
whether it is agriculture or something 
else, we ought to give attention to that, 
and that has not been universally con- 
ceded. On the other hand, there is con- 
siderable contention over the matter. So 
that we will go on with the limited revi- 
sion of the tariff until we reach the point 
of a vote, and I think you all understand 
that in the senate where we have un- 
limited debate, legislation is always by 
exhaustion. When we are exhausted, then 
we vote. You see it is not very promising 
as to when it will be. 

When it comes to the matter of our 
finances, I hope I will not offend anybody 
when I say that not since the days of 
Alexander Hamilton have we had such 
magnificent management of government 
finances aS we have had under Secretary 
Mellon, who is the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Under his administration, we have 
seen the most stupendous strides, first in 
the payment of debt. Would you realize, 
ladies and gentlemen, that in the sixty 
years following the civil war we paid only 
a little over two billion dollars of debt? 
We ended the Civil War with three bil- 
lion dollars of indebtedness, and in 1914, 
when the world went into the World War, 
we had still $973,000,000, just a little 
less than a billion dollars of debt, mean- 
ing two billion in sixty years that we 
paid. Now can you realize what we have 
done since the close of the war? We 
had less than a billion debt before the 
World War, and at the close of the World 
War we had twenty-six and one-half bil- 
lion dollars of debt—enormous. Since that 
war closed, since 1919, we have paid on 
that debt, on an average of just a little 
below one billion dollars a year; instead 
of two billion dollars in sixty years, we 
have paid eight billion dollars in eight 
years. That wasn’t all, but when we did 
it, we reduced taxation in 1922, $835,000,- 
000; in 1924, $400,000,000 additional; in 
1926, $387,000,00 additional; and in 1928, 
$220,000,000 additional. Every two years 
we reduced the taxes until it was ap- 
proaching $1,600,000,000 reduction, and 
yet, along with it, every year paying 
$1,000,000,000 a year. 

One of our most difficult problems was 
the adjustment of our foreign loans. We 
loaned ten billion dollars to the European 
governments when they were in uncer- 
tain condition, as everybody knows. I 
was in the house at the time of the war, 
and the question then came up, If we 
loan this money, how are we assured 
that it will ever be repaid? 

They thought, I mean the leaders 
thought, that that was a matter to be 
taken up later, and it would be cared 
for. For a long while, these governments 
declined to make any adjustment, but 
finally Britain led. We loaned her a 
little over $4,000,000,000. She led in the 
adjustment in paying the full principal 
and the interest at 3% percent for ten 
years and at 3 percent for the next fifty- 
two years, and when Britain will have 
completed the payment of her loan of 
$4,000,000,000, she will have paid in prin- 
cipal_and interest, over $10,000,000,000 
and Britain has obligated herself to do it. 


When she led in it, then other govern- 
ments followed. We, of course, made a 
good many changes with certain govern 
ments. One, for example, was Italy. With- 
out any raw material, it was difficult for 
her to pay. We shaved somewhat her 
principal and cut the interest down to a 
little less on an average of 1 percent, 
instead of 3 and 3% percent. Those are 
the best terms we made to any nation, 
and I am glad to say that the very last 
nation to enter upon the complete adjust- 
ment was the nation of France, and that 
is now agreed upon. So that we are in 
the process of these governments paying 
each year a part of their principal at 
the fixed interest agreed upon. If we 
could take out of our national indebted- 
ness this amount of loans, we would cut 
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our national indebtedness from $17,000,- 
000,000—and it was $26,500,000,000 at the 
close of the war—to between seven and 
eight billion. That wouldn’t be a bad 
situation for the nation to be in. 


I don’t know whether you realize it or 
not, but the financial ability of this na- 
tion is something stupendous. To tell the 
facts sounds like the braggart. Britain 
is the next wealthiest country and yet, 
hear me, the annual income of this na- 
tion is almost as great as the total wealth 
of Great Britain. 

When I say “annual income’ I mean 
the annual increase of the wealth of 
America, and yet we are only 150 years 
in constitutional history. 


That is not the whole thing. There 
never was in the history of the world 
such purchasing power as is seen today 
in America. There are three and a half 
times the number of homes owned by 
laboring people in the United States more 
than all the homes owned by all the peo- 
ple, big and little, rich and poor, in the 
Empire of Great Britain. 

I don’t believe you got that figure— 
when I say this I am limiting the home- 
ownership to laboring people, and there 
are three and one-half times more homes 
owned by laboring men in the United 
States than all the homes of all classes 
in the next greatest country of the globe. 
Most phenomenal! There are over 30,- 
000,000 people who have savings accounts 
in our banks, and the amount of savings 
would be four and one-half times the 
total capitalization of all the national and 
State banks and trust companies com- 


bined. I don’t mean resources, I mean 
= That is the standing of our peo- 
ple. 


Take the poor, down-trodéen State of 
Kansas—they have a per capita owner- 
ship of automobiles that leads every State 
in the Union, and the third one in per 
capita ownership of automobiles is Iowa. 
When I said that to a friend he said, 
“Yes, the trouble is that four-fifths of 
them will go to the poorhouse.” I said, 
“Well, if they do, they will all ride in 
their own automobiles to the poorhouse.”’ 
Why, friends, it is the most phenomenal 
situation ! 

But, we have pretty serious problems, 
and I am hopeful that in this tremendous 
commercial business’ organization of 
America, with so much capital invested, 
sO many people employed, which, if it 
were disturbed, no human being could 
tell what would be the outcome, I am 
hopeful that the organization of the pro- 
ductive and consumptive powers in our 
country will be so balanced that we can 
avoid these ups and downs or cycles 
where you have one period of prosperity 
and then a low period of depression. That 
ought to be avoided if it is possible to 
do it. And, if we can regulate production 
within the demand of consumption, that 
will probably be done. 

Just a word on our foreign relations. 
You have coming, friends, one of the 
rarest treats that any man or woman in 
this room has ever enjoyed in the humor 
of my good friend, Dr. Davis, who follows 
me, and I have got too much respect for 
him to talk unduly here, although you 
know the terrible temptation of a United 
States Senator when he gets a crowd like 
this, because he isn’t used to this kind of 
a crowd. 

But just a word. We have had really a 
wonderful scene in the visit of the Premier 
of Great Britain. Words cannot express 
possibilities there. I have always been of 
the group that insists on maintaining an 
adequate national defense. I have always 
believed in having a navy equal to any 
navy on the sea. Britain’s policy had 
been for two hundred years, whatever be 
the size of the next greatest navy, hers 
must be double that, and not until 1921 
and 1922, in the conference held in this 
city, did Britain ever concede to any na- 
tion the approach to the right of having 
an equal navy. And when we agreed upon 
equality in battleships or capital ships, it 
sort of went out over the world that the 
United States Navy was as great as the 
British Navy. It was in capital ships, 
but it wasn’t in cruisers. 

If you will recall that remarkable meet- 
ing that lasted here three months, with 
the greatest statesmen of Europe sitting 
about a table, led by such men as our own 
Secretary of State, Charles Hughes, fol- 
lowed by such men as Arthur Balfour— 
and I don’t think I would be offending 
anybody here if I would say to you that 
Arthur Balfour said to me once at a 
luncheon just before he left, ‘“Your Secre- 
tary of State is the most dominating fig- 
ure I have met in public life in forty 
years.”” And, with that wonderful ora- 
tor, Briand, who has been Prime Minister 
of France more times than any other 
Frenchman—these men sitting about a 
table, what a study it. was! I sat up in 
the balcony, looking down in the faces of 
this group when Mr. Hughes was laying 
down his proposals, the American pro- 
posals, and trying to see just how they 
were being accepted by these statesmen. 
I could see the British statesmen were 
all aglow and accepting them and the 
French statesmen were, but to save my 
life I couldn’t tell what the Japanese were 
thinking, whether they were pleased or 
not, until some fellow said, ‘‘Did you ever 
see such a poker face in your life?’ I 
didn’t know what he meant. 


But when Briand arose to argue that 
“You ought not to require the nations to 
agree on the size of armies, for if you do 
that, we cannot continue in the confer- 
ence,” the convention or conference lis- 
tened to Briand’s appeal. It was the most 
graphic, the most powerful, that I ever 
heard, and I doubt whether there ever 
was an address in this city that was 
more moving, so much so that a friend of 
mine from Kansas, a member of the 
house, forgot what he was doing. We 
were sitting in the front row of the bal- 
cony and he arose to his feet, and I 
didn’t know what he was going to say. 
I pulled him down by the coat tail and I 
said, “Phil, I didn’t know that you could 
understand French, and yet you seem to 
be moved by this speech." 

He said, ‘“‘Fess, it is the most wonderful 
speech I ever heard, but I must confess I 
haven't understood a damn word he said 
yet.’ 

It was that appeal that caused them to 
limit the discussion to the navy, not to 
include the army, and then they limited 


the navy so as not to include the cruisers, 
and consequently, being equal with Britain 
on the sea in capital ships but with 
Britain much superior to us in the cruis- 
ers, they have a superior position on the 
sea, and that has been the contention. We 
authorized fifteen new cruisers last year 
to be built. When they are built, it won't 
bring us quite up to the cruiser standard 
of Britain. 


Our hope is that we may agree on 
parity. We will demand nothing more, 
but we won't be satisfied with anything 
less. Britain is agreed on that, but the 
difficulty is to know what parity is, when 
we have to have the large ships and 
Britain only needs the small ones. 

You see, we only have five naval sta- 
tions, and they are so far apart that you 
have got to have the big ship with fuel 
capacity enough to reach from one to the 
other, and that means a 10,000-ton cruiser 
with eight-inch guns. Britain doesn’t 
need that. She has ten times the naval 
stations that we have, but they are close 
together, and what she needs is the small 
cruiser with the smaller guns. Conse- 
quently, Britain will choose the 6,000-ton 
and the six-inch guns, and we have got 
to have 10,000-ton and eight-inch guns. 


Question—How many 6,000-ton cruisers 
with six-inch guns will be equal to one 
10,000-ton cruiser with eight-inch guns? 
Now, there is our problem. There isn’t 
any dispute as to what we want. Two 
nations are agreed to be equal, but what 
is equality? That is our problem. 


Now, listen, friends, remember Britain 
has been building this policy for two hun- 
dred years, and Britain has even changed 
her ministry from a conservative to a 
labor ministry on a point like this, and 
when Britain has gone to that extent, 
isn’t it justifiable that we have some pa- 
tience and wait to see what she can do? 
Now, that is the contention here. 

I know that I can assure this group of 
representative United States citizens, 
representing every section of the country, 
that the United States is actuated only 
by a desire to be without any advantage 
to another country, but only to be in the 
position of adequate defense. We cer- 
tainly are not warlike, we certainly are 
peace-loving, and I think I can assure you 
that so far as the administration can go, 
there will be left nothing undone for us 
to make effective that famous treaty that 
we recently ratified known as the Kellogg 
Peace Pact, where fifty-seven nations 
have agreed on two simple propositions. 


The first one is that we will not resort 
to war except as a national defense, and, 
secondly, that we denounce war as a 
method of adjusting difficulties. You may 
say that is a mere gesture. Well, sup- 
pose it is. If fifty-seven nations solemnly 
denounce war as an instrument of adjust- 
ing differences between nations, and, sec- 
ondly, pledge each other they will not 
resort to war methods, I think that is 
more than a gesture, and that is what 
we have done. 

I believe that the world is on the high 
road toward peace, and I think that 
America is in a position to lead. She 
certainly is with reference to home mat- 
ters, and she ought to be in reference to 
foreign matters. Good night! 

Toastmaster Bennett:—Out in Iowa 
they have their own method of farm re- 
lief. In the early days they used to grow 
corn and export it. Nowadays they grow 
corn and feed it to the hogs and export 
the hogs. Down in Oklahoma they have 
one that beats that. They used to grow 
cattle and export them. Nowadays they 
grow cattle, hire humorists to tend the 
cattle, and export the humorists. 

Our next speaker, whose connection 
with the ministry has already been made 
very plain to you, is one of these humor- 
ists exported from Oklahoma. The sub- 
ject of his talk is “A Mental Cocktail.” 
I think we can say, in the traditional 
words of the toastmaster, that we hope he 
is full of his subject. Dr. John L. Davis. 


Dr. Davis Entertains 


_Dr. John L. Davis:—I am very de- 
lighted personally to hear my good friend, 
Senator Fess, speak again, and I wish 
that the words which he has spoken here 
tonight might be broadcast throughout 
this whole nation. He, in my estimation, 
is one of the finest men in the United 
States Senate. I have known him and 
known of his work for a good many years. 
It is a delight to be here with him today, 
but I cannot understand why you good 
people send all the way up to New York 
city to bring somebody down here to speak 
humorously when you have so many con- 
gressmen right at your door. 

I wanted to get down earlier today, 
and Senator Fess had already invited me 
to go over to the senate. It would have 
been a joy to go there and also to take 
lunch with him, because it has never been 
my privilege to visit that cave of the 
winds known as the United States Senate. 


I notice down here that the streets 
have the letters of the alphabet on them, 
they are not named and numbered like 
in. our cities, but they have the letters 
of the alphabet on them, so that the poli- 
ticians can learn their a, b, c’s while they 
are meandering around in this place. 

Senator Fess is not a politician. He is 
one of the few great statesmen that we 
have in this country today, and there is a 
difference. The difference between a min- 
ister and a politician is a minister makes 
up his bed, he lies in it. A _ politician 
makes up his bunk and lies out of it. 

Now I am a minister; that has already 
been told on me. I would like to have 
gotten through here and nobody known 
that. I am a minister, but I want to 
tell you right now I try to live so that 
nobody will ever suspect it. I don’t mean 
by that I do anything that a minister 
ought not to do, but I just simply dress 
and act like an ordinary human being 
dresses and acts. I used to go to ban- 
quets with my collar buttoned behind un- 
til some man out near the head table 
was about to tell a story a little off color 
and somebody said, “Ssh, don’t you see 
that minister up there?” 

He said, “Minister, the devil; he has 
got his collar buttoned behind.” 

I heard a man say the other day that 
he could tell what you were by looking 
at you, and a man said, “What am I?” 
He said, “You are a lawyer.” 
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He said, ‘Yep.’ 

Another man said, “What am I?” 

He said, “You are a lawyer.” 

He said, ‘Yep.’ 

Another man said, “What am I?” 

He said, “You are a minister.” 

“No,” he said, “I have been sick for 
five months; that is the reason I look 
that way.” 

The very first thing I want you busi- 
ness men to realize is that there is no 
difference between ministers and laymen, 
and here is a good idea :—a minister ought 
not to be any better than any man ought 
to be, but he ought to be better than 
most men are, I have found that out. 


There is no difference between min- 
isters and laymen. We are all under 
the same moral obligations, only that 
ministers are a little further under, and 
I have noticed that laymen are always 
coming up for air, where ministers have 
to stay under. We are all under the same 
God, but like that deacon that cursed once 
in a while and the minister chided him 
for it, he said, “Yes, Pastor, I know I 
take the name of God in vain, but you 
take it in prayer, and you know that 
neither one of us means anything by it.” 


What really is the difference between 
ministers and laymen? I have thought 
of that by the hour and I have come to 
this conclusion, and I know all the wo- 
men here will agree with me:—Ministers 
are paid for being good and laymen are 
good for nothing. I want you to think 
that over. Of course, Mr. Chairman, I 
am very careful not to say how much 
ministers are paid. They don’t get a 
great deal, but they take all they can 
get. We have just been sending a little 
money and some clothing, and I sent 
some old books that were no good, to a 
minister out in Montana somewhere. He 
has eleven children and he gets $300 a 
year. He says he lives on faith, and his 
wife lives on hope and the children live 
on charity. I guess that is the only way 
he would get through. Somebody asked 
an old minister out on Long Island what 
his salary was and he said, “I get a 
thousand dollars a year and all the clams 
that I can dig.” 

The man said, “My dear brother, how 
can you live an honest, righteous life on 
a salary like that?” 

He said, “My goodness, man, that is 
the only kind of life you can live on a 
salary like that.” . 

There is no chance for high flying 
there, I will tell you that. 

As a minister I have had the privilege 
of speaking before more groups of bank- 
ers I suppose than any other minister 
in the United States. I have spoken be- 
fore the bankers of Wisconsin and New 
Hampshire and Illinois and Iowa and 
New York and Pennsylvania, and recently 
I spoke before the Bankers’ Association 
of New Jersey in the Ambassador Hotel 
down at Atlantic City, and why it is 
that bankers want a minister to talk to 
them, whose only relationship to money 
is academic, is more than I can under- 
stand. You know I have noticed that 
ministers think all bankers are rich, and 
bankers think that all ministers are good, 
and they are both mistaken. Did you 
ever notice that? 

I always have one consolation when 
I stand up before a group of bankers, 
I know that that crowd is rich and I 
know I am poor, but I just thank the 
Lord that my financial condition is no 
worse than their spiritual condition. Now 
there is something to think about. 

Recently down there in Atlantic City 
after speaking, a very wealthy banker 
took me aside and he said, “Doctor, what 
was your first salary?” I told him the 
truth, that I got thirty-three dollars a 
month and I had a wife and baby and 
had to pay the rent out of that. He 
said, “How much is that a sermon?” 

I said, “I don’t know, I never figured 
that out.” 

He said, “How many times did you 
preach a month?” 

I said, “Four Sundays in each month 
and I preached twice every Sunday, and 
that was eight times.” Banker-like he 
divided eight into thirty-three, and then 
he turned to me and said, “Doctor, you 
got four dollars and twelve and a half 
cents a sermon. That was a hell of a 
price for a sermon.” He was very much 
disgusted. 

I said, ‘‘Yes, and it was a hell of a 
sermon, too.” 

After that he took me up into his won- 
derful room there in that hotel and we 
sat down together and he made this 
startling statement to me:—He said, 
“Doctor, money is the cheapest thing in 
the world.” Of course I had no way of 
knowing whether it was or not. I could 
think of a lot of things then that were 
better than money, but you had to have 
money in order to get them. 


Then he said, “I have plenty of money, 
but it isn’t what I want. Doctor, you 
have no money, but you have exactly 
what I want.” 

I drew my chair up near to him. I 
saw the possibilities of a trade there that 
I had been looking for all my life. Then 
he had to spoil it all by telling me that 
character and those things are finer than 
money. You know I think these bank- 
ers are the most fortunate scamps in 
America. They have got it arranged now 
so that it is legal in every State for them 
to get 6 percent, whereas the rest of us 
have to get along as best we can one one- 
half of one percent. We are not doing 
so bad on one-half of one percent, are 
we, “Chatty’’? 

You know, I believe in prohibition, and 
I think I could prove this much good 
in prohibition to everybody, that in the 
olden times women never knew where 
their husbands were, they might be in 
any number of saloons downtown, but 
today every woman knows where her 
husband is. If she can’t find him upstairs, 
she knows he is down in the cellar. That 
is the reason the Salvation Army origi- 
nated that phrase, ‘‘A man may be down, 
but he is never out.” 

You know, being a minister, I naturally 
thought when we got prohibition that 
drinking would be all over. Well, it is. 

They say that man is the only animal 
that cares what other animals think about 
him. Every man likes to create in the 
minds of others a good opinial pf himself, 
and I am no exception to t 'rulé. Iam 
going to tell you the biggest thing I ever 
did in my life. When I left Oklahoma 





and went up into New Britain, Connecti- 
cut. I organized a bible class there. We 
had seventy-three men present the first 
Sunday, and when I left there four years 
and a half later, we had two hundred men 
in this bible class. I thank you for the 
prolonged applause. We had twenty-four 
different nationalities in this class, and 
we had every kind of a belief that exists. 
This looks like my bible class. Wait a 
minute—on a rainy day. But the most 
interesting thing, we had 500 men in this 
class that hadn’t been in church for from 
five to twenty-five years, and they knew 
nothing about the bible. They didn’t pro- 
fess to. In fact, they said to me, “We 
know nothing about the bible.” I doubt, 
Mr. Chairman, if they knew much more 
about the bible than these men know 
here tonight. A man came in there one 
day and he said, “Well, that man told me 
more about the bible than I ever knew. 
Until I came in here, I always thought that 
Sodom and Gomorrah were husband and 
wife.””’ Another fellow said, “Well, old 
man, you have nothing on me. I always 
thought that the epistles were the wives 
of the Apostles.” 

It is like that lawyer who bet another 
lawyer ten dollars he couldn’t say the 
Lord’s Prayer. He bet him he could say 
it, and he put up the money. He put his 
head down and he said that most complex 
and most human and most divine prayer 
ever uttered, the one we all say when 
we go in church on Sunday morning— 
“Now I lay me down to sleep.”’ “Chatty” 
says you are all coming in on the freight. 
When he had finished, the other one said, 
“Take it, old man, you know I had no 
idea you knew the Lord’s Prayer.” 

Yet, my friends, there is no reason why 
everybody shouldn’t understand the bible 
because it is a human book as well as a 
divine book. I think the most mysterious 
chapter in the whole bible is that one 
where it. refers to the prodigal son, where 
it says when he came to himself he went 
home. That means about four o’clock the 
afternoon after the banquet closes, as I 
understand. 

But now what does it mean to come 
to yourself? Aren’t you always with 
yourself? How can a man come to him- 
self? Like that man asked him where 
he met his wife. He said, “I didn’t meet 
her; she just overtook me.” How can 
a man come to himself? I have heard 
learned theological professors explain that 
until the explanation is more complicated 
than the thing itself. Yet I heard a col- 
ored minister explain it very simply. He 
said, “Dis young man went away from 
home and had a great deal of money. In 
a little while he spent all of his money 
and began to be in want. Then he sold 
his overcoat, then he sold his topcoat, 
then he sold his vest, then he sold his 
shirt, and then he sold his undershirt, 
and when he came to himself he went 
home.” 

Senator Fess has told us a little bit to- 
night about farm relief. I really believe 
that they have done about all that they 
ean do for the farmer. I agree really 
with Senator Fess, there isn’t much that 
you can do for a farmer. Did you ever 
stop to think about it? There are so many 
different kinds of farmers. I was brought 
up on a farm in Oklahoma, used to work 
from daylight until dark; my farmer 
always believed in the eight-hour day, 
eight in the forenoon and eight in the 
afternoon. There wasn’t a thing out 
there to break that monotony, not a thing 
only the Fourth of July and Christmas, no 
New York city with its great white way 
and cabaret, no Chicago with its machine 
guns and prize fights, just the Fourth 
of July and Christmas. All we ever saw 
was Uncle Sam and Santa Claus, that is 
all—no automobiles, no moving pictures, 
no books. If we had had books we 
couldn’t have read them. No airplanes 
even to fly over you and break the mo- 
notony, nothing but the Fourth of July 
and Christmas. After working like a 
slave all the year, on the Fourth of 
July I got thirty-five cents to spend as I 
wanted to without any questions being 
asked me until after it was spent. Then 
there wasn’t a thing until Christmas. At 
Christmas I would hang up my stocking. 
What would I get? A letter from the 
health officer to take it down. 


Then there wasn’t anything until the 
Fourth of July again. After eight years 
of such experience I finally said to my- 
self, “Isn’t there somewhere some occu- 
pation in which a man can slowly starve 
to death without working so hard?” It 
occurred to me that there was, and I 
entered the ministry. I have never been 
disappointed. 


The only relief the farmers have ever 
got is what they got over the “raddio.” 
You know my remedy for farm relief is 
education—education, that is the only 
remedy. I tell you, educate the farmers’ 
children and then they will leave the farm 
like I did, and that will be farm relief. 

1 will tell you what I think is the finest 
thing in America today. We hear a lot 
about pessimism—you know what I mean, 
everybody is being pesimistic, magazines 
and newspapers, and it isn’t often that a 
representative of the press ever inter- 
views a minister, but over the country 
now they send a representative of the 
press to interview me, and what do you 
think is the first question he asks me? 
“Doctor, do you think this country is 
going to the dogs?’’ No, I don’t. I think 
it is better to live in America today than 
it has ever been in its history, and I 
think it will be better tomorrow, and fifty 
years from now than it is today. 


I like the optimistic, cheerful note that 
Senator Fess sounded here tonight in this 
meeting. It seems to me that is the same 
view to take of this country. No, we are 
not going to the dogs. Do you know that 
in 1920 we celebrated the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, and two years ago down there 
in Philadc'phia they celebrated the 
“squashy” centennial, and about a year 
or so ago we celebrated the one hun- 
dred and fortieth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Constitution of the United 
‘States. One hundred and forty years ago 
John Paul Jones sailed into a French port 
and pleaded with the French admiral 
to fire a salute to him as a recognition 
that Americans were free and independ- 
ent and the French admiral refused. John 
Paul Jones said, “I will sail out and then 
I will sail in again. This time fire a 
salute.”” He actually sailed out and sailed 
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in the second time, and the admiral fired 
a salute as a sort of polite bow from 
a great nation that Americans were free 
and independent: Today that nation, and 
almost every other nation on the globe, 
owes us money and have tried every way 
under Heaven to get out of paying it and, 
if they are going to pay, it is because 
they have to, not because they want to, 
I will tell you that. 

Now, that is the way we are going to 
the dogs. No, we are not going to the 
dogs. There is a lot of pessimsim over 


the country: I read the other day where 


Bismarck never washed his face—I mean 
never in all his life ever washed his face. 
What if he had lived in Pittsburgh? At 
eighty-three years of age he would have 
been a dirty old man. He might have 
been, anyway, I know nothing of his pri- 
vate life. 


Then I read there where Queen Vic- 
toria had an inferiority complex. Now 
I always thought she lived a respectable 
life. Then I read from Rupert Hughes 
that George Washington is going to be the 
center of that great celebration in 1932,and 
I am going to come down here and I hope 
you will all come back and that Senator 
Fess and I will be the two speakers on 
that occasion just the same as we are 
tonight. Rupert Hughes. said _ that 
George Washington cursed, that he 
drank, and that he danced three hours 
with another man’s wife. Now, you just 
think of that, and the more you think 
of it, the less strange it will seem. You 
know if it was said he danced three 
hours with his own wife, nobody could 
have believed that, that would have 
been heroic, wouldn't it? I think maybe 
George did curse, but I don’t believe he 
drank, and yet when I read about him 
crossing the Delaware in floating fields 
of ice, I can’t help believing that George 
must of at least had one drink or he 
would have never stood up in the front 
of a rowboat under those circumstances. 


You know we are all rejoicing because 
Ramsay MacDonald, the first premier of 
Great Britain in active office who ever 
visited this country, came over. He and 
our great President, of whom we are all 
justly proud, sat on that log out at 
Rapidan and talked about peace, world 
friendship. Then Ramsay MacDonald 
stood up there in the senate, without a 
prepared speech—you know some people 
had used every ounce of eloquence they 
had, but just out of his big Scotch heart 
he talked to those senators like a lot of 
boys. He forgot himself so, he called 
them friends. You know Borah made 
that mistake the other day, too. You 
have got to look out when you are talk- 
ing to senators, 


Then the other night up there some 
of us heard him on the radio and _he 
pleaded for the English. He said, ““We 
are a people of the sea and I will take 
the risk of peace with, the American 
people. I will trust to the American 
people to keep their word and their word 
of honor. We are a people of the sea; 
we live on a little island and one most 
successful blockade, and we would be 
starved to death, and we depend on the 
sea, and you know how hard it is for 
us to trust other people when they talk 
about great navies.” He pleaded that 
way until I just felt that I would just 
like to go out there and put my arm 
around every Englishman I could see 
and just kiss him. The only thing that 
prevented me from doing that was the 
memory of a few Englishmen I had met. 
I tell you that talk is going to do some 
good. 


The finest thing in America today is 
this great group of citizens that are giv- 
ing their service, what we call Hoover’s 
patriots, a whole crowd of them giving 
up lucrative salaries to give their service 
to their country. That is the finest thing 
in American life today. I could name a 
lot of men who are above suspicion. You 
take a man like Edison. On the twenty- 
first of this month we are going to cel- 
ebrate fifty years of light. Nobody can 
estimate how much Edison is worth to 
this country, and on that night, just in 
order to make everybody appreciate what 
he has done, for a certain period all of 
the lights in America are going to be 
turned out. You know I know some birds 
that are going to appreciate that mo- 
ment more than any other moment in 
this whole thing. They wish Edison 
had never been born anyway. 


Then there is Calvin Coolidge and Mrs. 
Coolidge who went back to live in that 
same little place up there, showing us 
the grace of humility and not grasping 
after everything you can get. You know 
what I mean? Where you will sit, and 
everything. I remember when Calvin 
Coolidge went to a governor's ball. He 
was mayor of Northampton. There were 
two chairs, and he and Grace went down 
and gat in them, and somebody said, 
“You have to get out; this is for the 
governor and his wife.” He was em- 
barrassed and got out and never said a 
word. Two years later they called Cal- 
vin Coolidge up over the phone and said, 
"You have just been elected governor.” 
Hie turned around and said, ‘Well, Grace, 
they won’t put us out of those chairs 
new." 

You don’t mind a fellow having a chair 
if he has fought for it and won it, but 
just to fight for it whether he deserves it 
pr not, that we don’t appreciate. It 
isn’t where you sit but what they set 
before you that interests me when I get 
down to a meal anyway. 

And, then, there is Edison and there 
js Ford. Ford isn’t such a bad fellow. 


‘Lindbergh had 


He is shaking the devil out of more 
people than I ever have. 

And there is Lindbergh. Suppose 
wanted to make :a 
splurge. Why, he could have had a wed- 
ding and he could have had gifts from 
the Pope of Rome and from every great 
potentate, great and small, in the whole 
world. Here is my good Catholic friend 
—/(referring to Mr. Chatfield). 

President Chatfield:—I would: have 
given him something! 

Dr. .Davis:—Sure you would. Sci- 
entists tell that when a man is sixty years 
of age, his hair begins to grow down 
through: his skull. If it strikes grey mat- 
ter, it turns grey, but if it hits nothing, 
it falls out. That is a funny thing. 

But what I started to say was, there is 
Lindbergh. He could have had presents 
that would fill this room, but he had such 
a quiet wedding that the servants in the 
Morrow home didn’t know they were hav- 
ing a wedding and the reporters down at 
the big gate over there in Englewood 
didn’t know the wedding was going on. 
Lindbergh didn’t even go downtown to 
buy Anne a bouquet of flowers, walked 
out in her yard and with his own hands 
he picked Ann Morrow’s own flowers and 
came in there and gave them to her. 
You know, he got that idea while he was 
flying over Scotland. 

I was a fellow in Glasgow, Scotland, for 
. year. I have been in other tight places, 
00. 

You know, when Lindbergh came back 
from over there we sent him on that 
perilous journey to the South of us where 
no aviator had ever been, where we also 
sent President-elect Hoover on a warship 
to create friendship. There is an idea, 
isn’t it? You go down on a warship, 
everybody will shake hands with you. 
And here we sent those two most precious 
citizens of America risking their lives that 
they might visit the republics south of us 
and create friendship and respect for 
America where pernicious politicians have 
caused the wicked weeds of persecution 
and prejudice to sprout and spread. I 
don’t.kKnow whether that is true or not; 
I just like the sound of it. 

I was out in Chicago the other day and 
I met William Hale Thompson, that great 
American book reviewer, and I find that 
he has just now traced the Chicago fire 
to_an English plot. He says that Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cow that kicked over the lan- 
tern was distinctly related to John Bull. 

We have a wonderful citizen up there in 
Brooklyn, that Sidney Franklin. He was 
just an American boy over in Brooklyn, 
and he got the idea he could fight bulls 
the same as Mexicans and Spaniards. He 
went over there, and he is the greatest 
bullfighter on earth, toreador is the name 
for it. He is the man of the hour in 
Madrid. Now that he has become some- 
thing, all the Mexicans and Spaniards bow 
down to him. 

Recently, some promoters in Manhattan 
sent over there and said they wanted 
him to put on a bullfight in Madison 
Square Garden, but they said, ‘‘You must 
promise to make it a bloodless fight.” He 


* wrote back and said he would do that, 


but he said they would have to get the 
bull to promise the same thing. 

When Lindbergh was down in Mexico 
he attended a bullfight, and the Mexicans 
were all surprised to see the Americans 
cheer the bull instead of the toreador. 
Every time the bull would make a rush, 
the Americans all cheered, and the Mex- 
icans said, ‘“‘Why do the Americans cheer 
the bull?” 

They said they learned that at political 
conventions back here in America. 

I hear a lot of these people all pessimis- 
tic and talking about us going to the 
dogs. It is easy to do that. You know, 
it is easy to be a pessimist, to have a 
grouch on and complain. 

I can’t hear in one ear. I used to think 
that was a special qualification for the 
ministry. Then I got to thinking what if 
that deafness would go into the other ear, 
and I couldn’t hear in that, and then I 
couldn’t talk and I would starve to death. 
And the deafness started in that other ear. 
and I began to be pessimistic, to com- 
plain of Providence, when suddenly the 
styles in this country changed and then I 
thanked God it was an ear and not an 
eye. This is no age for a blind man! 

Now, another question a reporter asked 
me the other day. He said, ‘‘Doctor, do 
vou think young people are worse today 
than they have ever been in the history 
of America?’”’ 

No, I don’t. I think young people are 
just as good and just as pure and just as 
wholesome as they have ever been in the 
United States. They never were much 
good if I remember correctly. I have a 
boy 6 feet tall, ninteen years of age, a 
great, big, white-faced, handsome boy, 
the very image of his father, and that 
boy is just as good as some of my father’s 
children with whom I was personally 
acquainted. 

No, the young people aren't going to the 
dogs today. I will tell you fathers and 
you men one thing, that the young peo- 
ple of today have ten chances to go astray 
where you and I had one. But don’t let 
that make you jealous. We made as 
much of our one chance as they do of 
their ten. 

When I came out of Texas back to 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, to preach the first 
sermon I ever preached, my old school 
teacher was there and came to hear me, 
and when I was finished he said, “I want 
you to come to my store tomorrow.”’ He 
had gotten discouraged In the teaching 
business and gone into the hardware busi- 
ness. That was so he would still be asso- 
ciated with nuts, I guess. 


I walked through the long store, down 
to his desk in the center of it and I 
stopped. He said, “John, if I had seen in 
the papers where John L. Davis had gone 
to the penitentiary, I would have known 
you were the boy, but when I saw that 
John L. Davis was going to preach the 
gospel, I couldn’t believe it was the John 
L. Davis that I had’ expelled so many 
times from my school.’ The tears rolled 
down his face, and he said, ‘Johnny, the 
last time I saw you, you had stolen one 
of your father’s horses and were running 
away from home on your father’s horse.”’ 

My friends, there isn’t’ a word of truth 
in that. Why do they. lie on young people 
like that? I was not-running away from 
home on my father’s horse. I don’t know 
whose horse it was. 

Now, my friends, out there in Okla- 
homa, under those circumstances that I 
have described here, I had gotten to be 
eighteen years of age and I was in the 
fourth reader, growing up wild out there 
on those prairies, with the Indians and 
jackrabbits and Democrats—and I don’t 
want to say anything derogatory about 
the Democrats because my dear, old father 
used to say, “John, I would vote the 
Democratic ticket if they put the devil at 
the head of it,’’ and they did and he did. 
And, Mr. Chairman, if I have compared 
the Democrats to jackrabbits, I am sorry, 
and I want to apologize here publicly to 
the jackrabbits, because the jackrabbits 
are good runners, and it may be that 
there are a few Democrats here tonight, 
for I have noticed no matter how well 
you guard a meeting, a few of them will 
creep in. 

Now, laying joking aside, and I will tell 
this one on the Republicans—well, I won’t 
waste any time on the Republicans; they 
are bad enough as it is, so we will let 
it go. 

But anyway, I want to say to you in 
closing this—let us all be broadminded. 
Our fathers lived in an expanding world. 
You and I live in a shrinking world. Five 
years from now the whole United States 
won’t be any larger than the State of 
Texas today. We have got to learn to 
live together, to appreciate each other. 

The other night I preached in Rabbi 
Schulman’s synagogue, and he preached 
in my Methodist church on a Sunday 
night. Think of that! I never met a 
more cultured and refined audience than 
that group of Jews. They showed me 
around that $500,000 Park avenue syna- 
gogue as proudly as if they had been my 
own brothers and .sisters. On Rabbi 
Schulman’s desk I admired publicly a very 
beautiful desk clock, and the next week 
that Jewish congregation sent me a clock 
exactly like it with their friendship and 
fellowship. I tell you, it is a good thing 
to know what to admire publicly when 
you go around. 

Then up there in New York city there is 
Jimmy Walker, the ‘‘late’’ Mayor Walker 
of New York city. We up there in our 
church needed a big collection, and I had 
an Irish night in my Methodist church. 
We had had a Scotch night, but that was 
a failure. On the Irish night, Jimmy 
Walker, a Roman Catholic, came up and 
spoke in my Methodist church out of the 
kindness of his heart. I will tell you one 
thing about him, he is the kindest-hearted 
person I ever met in my life. He is the 
very best speaker you ever heard, and he 
has a very shrewd, a very keen mind, and 
I will go further than that, I will say he is 
a good mayor also. He is such a good 
mayor that I can tell the difference in 
New York city when he is visiting it and 
when he isn’t. 

I have another very dear friend down 
in the city hall, a little man, but a good 
man, Judge Joseph V. McKee, president 
of the board of aldermen. The other day, 
Judge McKee asked me if I would come 
down to city hall and pray for the board 
of aldermen. I said sure I would. I went 
down to city hall to pray for the board 
of aldermen, but when I got down to the 
city hall and got up there and saw the 
board of aldermen, I just prayed for New 
York city. 

Now, my friends, what joy it is to be 
here tonight and see especially my good 
friend, Mr. Morpeth and Mrs. (Morpeth 
here, whom I have known for a number 
of years, and to see you all here. 

You have demonstrated here tonight, 
all of you, one of the greatest words in 
the American language today, and that 
is co-operation. Why is it three men 
can go into a train and rob three hun- 
dred other men just as brave and cour- 
ageous as they are? It is because the 
three men are organized. They can de- 
pend on each other, and the three hun- 
dred other men are not organized and 
can’t depend on each other. 


I am going to give your newly-elected 
president a mathematical problem that he 
can work out and bring to your next 
meeting. How many members are there 
in this organization? 

’ vvesiéont Chatfield :—Twenty-five hun- 
dred. 

Dr. Davis :—I thought you were asleep! 
All right, now here is the problem :-—If 
three men organized can rob three hun- 
dred other men, how many men can 
twenty-five hundred men organized rob? 
(He says “Everybody that has got a 
dollar.”’) 

Now, then, here is my serious message 
to you in closing. I used to live out there 
on the plains of Oklahoma and used to 
herd cattle out there, and I have lived 
in New England civilization for a num- 
ber of years, and I have learned a uni- 
versal law that exists in dairying in Okla- 
homa and in society the world over. The 
cream rises to the top. It is so in your 
organization, so everywhere throughout 
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America, unless the law is interfered 
with. But I have noticed another law 
contrary to that, that is just as universal 
and inevitable as that—if a man lives 
like skim milk, he will be blue and he 
will be sour and then a clabberbrain and 
then a piece of. cheese. 5 a 

Now, here is my serious message to 
you in closing. To tell the honest truth, 
I don’t believe I have a serious message. 
Well, anyway, here it is. 

At fifteen years of age, the learned 
Grotius was a lawyer; at sixteen years 
of age John de Midici was cardinal; at 
seventeen Galileo discovered the law of 
the pendulum by watching a swinging 
chandelier; at eighteen’ William Cullen 
Bryant wrote “Thanatopsis”; at nine- 
teen Lafayette was a distinguished friend 
of our republic; at twenty-one Nathan 
Hale left the schoolhouse standing on the 
hillside in New London to accept a place 
in Washington’s army. Before being shot 
as a spy, he said, “I regret that I have 
but one life to give for my country.” At 
twenty-two Sir Isaac Newton discovered 
the law of gravity; at twenty-four Mar- 
econi discovered wireless telegraph; at 
twenty-five Lindbergh manned the first 
non-stop flight from‘ New York city to 
Paris; at twenty-six Robert Burns, the 
sweet singer of the Scots, had written 
“To a Mountain Daisy,” “Man is Made 
to Mourn,” and his immortal ‘“Cotter’s 
Saturday Night.” At twenty-seven, Na- 
poleon made himself the first captain of 
the world by taking a bridge at Lodi; 
at twenty-eight Watt had worked out his 
revolutionary, experiment in the steam 
engine; at thirty Garfield was a member 
of the Continental Congress; at thirty- 
two Disraeli was a member of Parlia- 
ment, the acknowledged leader of his 
party and destined to become England’s 
great premier; at thirty-four McClellan 
took charge of the Army of the Potomac; 
and at thirty-six Thomas Jefferson wrote 
the Declaration of Independence. 

This record teaches us it isn’t how long 
we live, it is how well we live. It isn’t 
how many years you live, it is how much 
you crowd into those years. This record 
teaches us he lives most who thinks 
most, feels the noblest and acts the best. 
I thank you! 


Clean Up-Paint Up Awards 


Toastmaster Bennett:—I think that 
among those things which should be re- 
ferred to the incoming president is a 





Clean Up-Paint Up Cup 


study of the timetable of the railroads 
operating out of Washington. We were 
forced to cut short our last talk because 
Dr. Davis has got to catch a train. 

It is awfully hard for me to stand up 
here, after that last forty-five minutes 
particularly to do the job that has been 
given me to do. It seems that the Na- 
tional Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign 
committee has been conducting a contest, 
at the conclusion of which they promised 
to award a cup to the club which, by the 
end of the association year, had enrolled 
the largest percentage of its member- 
ship as investors in the campaign. This 
is horrobly embarrassing because the two 
clubs which are tied for first place are 
the home clubs of Dr. Plumb, head of the 
campaign, and the home club of your 
toastmaster. So I have the privilege of 
presenting myself a cup and presenting 
another one like it to Dr. Plumb. That 
is the last of my official duties. We have 
the same problem to fight out as Mr. 
Caspar and Mr. Robinette, but with Dr. 
Plumb as head of the campaign, we have 
solved it very carefully. We are going 
to have two cups. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a very 
painful obligation, after the last two 
hours of very interesting session here, to 
have to announce that the forty-second 
annual convention of the association has 
come to a close. Good night! 





All Important Consumers of Paints 


Turn to the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter for Information 
Do they learn anything about YOU, Mr. Seller? 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Those Who Attended the Washington Meetings 


A 


Acer, V. A., Spencer Kellogg & Sons Sales 
Corporation, Buffalo. 

Adams, R. F., Paint, Oil and Chemical Re- 
view, Chicago. 

Allegaert, John, United Color & ‘Pigment Com- 
pany, Newark. 

Anderson, John R., John R. Anderson & Co., 
New York. 

Anderson, ‘R. B., New York. 

Arnstein, M., Arnesto Paint Company, 
York. 

Athey, C. B., C. M. Athey Paint Company, 
Baltimore. 

Atwood, F. C. 

Auchincloss, William 8., Oil, 
Reporter, New York. 

Ault, Bromwell, Cincinnati. 

ayers, J. W. C. K. 
Easton, Pa. 

Ayers, L. K., G. 
Louis, I. 

Ayrault, John, jr., Larkin Company, Buffalo. 

Ayres, H, ®., Chicago. 


B 


Babcock, Stephen, John D. Lewis, Pravidence. 

Baechle, J. E., American Can Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Baldwin, J. T., Philadelphia. 

Bale, A. C., Sewall Paint & Varnish Company, 
Kansas City. 

Barker, J. D., Chicago. 

Barth, ‘George, Bigelow Brush Company, Balti- 


W. B., Wilson, Paterson & Gifford, 


New 


Paint and Drug 


Williams & Co., 
S. Mepham & Co., East St. 


Bates, C. V., Chemical & Pigment Company, 
Collinsville, Ill. 
Beale, Edward F., John T. Lewis & Bros. 

Company, Philadeiphia. 
Beer, = A., Western Dry 
Chicag: 
Bendelari, A. E., Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 


Chi 

Bennett, ‘Dwight W., T. 
pany, "Chicago. 

Bennett, J. C., Wilson & Bennett, Chicago. 

Bennett, March G., Samuel Cabot, Inc., Bos- 
ton. 

Bennett, Richard S., Bennett Glass & Paint 
Company, Salt Lake City. 

Bennett, Wallace F., Bennett Glass & Paint 
Company, Salt Lake City. 

‘Beschorman, W. C., National Lead Company, 
New York. 

Binswanger, Jack, Philadelphia. 

Birch, W. R., Schuele & Co., Buffalo. 

Bisbee, W. G., National Lead Company, 
York. 

Black, C. H., American Can Company, 
York. 

Blackledge, B. S., Devoe & Raynolds Com- 
pany, New Y 

Blanke, D. C., New York. 

Bockmeyer, Miss G. E., American Paint Jour- 
nal Sang: New York. 

Boggess, R. C., Spencer Kellogg & Sons Sales 
Corporation, ‘New York 

Bonney, R. D., Philadelphia. 

Booker, S. E., Peaslee-Gaulbert Paint & Var- 
nish ‘Company, Louisville. 

Bossert, J. W., Reichard-Coulston, Inc., 
York 

Boughton, EB. W. 

Bowen, Herldon H., Eagle~Picher Lead Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
Breinig, G. M., 
Kansas City. 
Breyer, F. G. 
Bridgeman, W. A., 

York. 
Brocker, J. F., jr. 
Brooke, Fred A ., Chicago. 
Brown, Arthur. 
Brundage, K. N., 
America, New York. 
Bryan, William T., Gilbert Spruance Company, 
Philadelphia. 
Buckminster, P. D., Martin Varnish Company, 
Chicago. 
Burnside, F. W., 
New York. 
Burton, Munson, Swan-Finch Oil Corporation, 
New York. 
Buschman, 8S. L., Metal Package Corporation 
of New York, New York. 
Bush, EB. J., International 
Painters, Peoria, Ill. 
Butts, H. D.. H. D. Butts Company, 
burgh. 
Byrnes, 
Company, 


Color Company, 


F, Washburn Com- 


New 


New 


New 


Waggener Paint Company, 


Innis, Speiden & Co., New 


Aluminum Company of 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 


Society of Master 


Pitts- 


James W.. James W. 
New York. 


Cc 


Cadwallader, Wesley W., 
Los Angeles. 
Callahan, P. H., 

Louisville. 
Calman, Henry L., 
Island City. 
Calo, P. E., 
Chicago. 
Campbell, G. A., 
Works, Detroit. 
Campbell, P. F., 
Varnish Club. 
Chicago. 


Carlisle, V. D., 

Carlson, F. F. 

Carnegie, W. R., Berry Brothers, Inc., Detroit. 

Carter, F. M., National Lead Company, New 
York. 

Caspar, Charles J., Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Pittsburgh. 

Cassady, B. J., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

Catheart, P. H., 
Brooklyn. 

Cavanaugh, J. F., Thompson Hayward Chem- 
ical Company, Kansas City. 

Chamberlin, H. M., Lowe Brothers Company, 
Toronto. 

Chatfield, H. S., Mac-Lac-Kasebier-Chatfield 
Corporation, New York. 

Cheesman, Frank P., Cheesman, 
pany, Brooklyn. 

Childs, Sam D., 
Boston. 

Chinery, F. L. 

Christian, Paul, 
Boston. 

Clark, J. T. 

Clemens, R. J., Standard Glass & Paint Com- 
pany, Des Moines. 

Clements, H. M., Clements & Son, New York. 

Coates, Floyd S., National Lead Company, 
New York. 

Colcord, H. F., American Can Company, 
York. 

Cole, A. E., Sterling Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, East Boston, Mass. 

Collins, T. R. 

Collinson, Verner, Baker & Collinson, 

Colton, H. 8. 

Conley, Hugh, Eagle-Picher Lead 
Pittsburgh. 

Cook, C. ‘R., Cook Paint & Varnish Company, 
Kansas City. 

Cooke, G. W., Chicago. 

Coolidge, Cole, Philadelphia. 

Coon, John Henry, Pittsburgh Plate 
Company, Baltimore. 

Cornish, BF. J., National Lead Company, 
York. 

Craig, M. D., Murray Oil Products Company, 
New York. 

Crary. A. V., 
York. 


Byrnes Shellac 


A. J. Lynch & Co., 
Louisville Varnish Company, 
Emil Calman & Co., Long 
General Naval Stores Company, 
White Lead & Color 


Philadelphia Oil and 


Acme 


Paint, 


National Lead Company, 


Elliot Com- 


J. C. Pushee & Sons, Inc., 


Whiting Adams Company, 


New 


Detroit. 


Company, 


Glase 


New 


Coatinental Can Company, New 


Crowley, A. D., Chicago. 

Crowley, J. L., Pittsburgh. 

Currier, E. C., Hansen Glass and Paint Com- 
pany, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Cushman, T. H., Downer, 


Boston. 
D 


National 


Hunnewell & Co., 


Dail, W. A., Lead Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 
Daley, R. E., 
Corporation, 
Daly, M. J., 
cinnati. 
Daniels, J. W., Archer-Daniels-Midland 
pany, Minneapolis. 
Darby, Charles A., 
pany, Boston. 
Daugherty, W. W., 
Chicago. 
Daum, Adam E., 
pany Pittsburgh. 
Davis, H. 'B., Philadelphia. 

Davis, O. N., U. S. Industrial Alcohol Com- 
pany, Chicago 
Davis, W. H., 
Philadelphia. 
Day, A. S.; Spencer Kellogg & Sons Sales 

Corporation, Baltimore. 

Deal, Paul, James W. 
pany, Boston. 

Debes, R. L. 

De Camp, W. H., jr. 
De tare, Cc. >., G FF 
Louis. 

Derr, H. A. 
Derrick, F. J., 
Cincinnati. 
Devlin, D. J., Marine Paint 
pany, New Orleans. 
Diener, E. W., Philadelphia. 
Doggett, S. H., Stanley Doggett, 
York. 

Dole, Arthur, jr., Hooker Glass & Paint Man- 
ufacturing Company, Chicago. 

Donaldson, L. H., Anaconda Sales Company, 
New York. 
Doniger, Michael. 
Dowdy, Henry R., 
delphia. 

Drake, Edward R., 
Paint Distributors, 
Druillard,- J. Clyde, 
pany, Cleveland. 

Dunning, Harry, American Commercial Al- 
cohol Corporation, Chicago. 

‘Dunning, Stanley, Muralo Company, 
Island, N. Y. 

Du Pont, E. B., Copenhagen. 

Dyer, Ezra Hunt, Hass-Hueter Paint Com- 
pany, San Francisco. 


E 


William O. Goodrich Com- 


Carbide & Carbon Chemical 
New York. 
Taylor-Lowenstein & Co., Cin- 


Com- 
jr., Whiting Adams Com- 


Demert & Daugherty, 


Impervious Varnish Com- 


“Harshaw Chemical Company, 
Byrnes Shellac Com- 


De Lore Company, St. 


Perry & Derrick Company, 


& Varnish Com- 


Inc., New 


Dowdy Brothers, Phila- 


National Association of 
Chicago. 


J. €. Drouillard Com- 


Staten 


Eastman, W. H., 
pany, Milwaukee. 

Eastwood, Charles W., U. 
Paint Company, Providence. 
Eberman, E, E. 

Ebrey, C. E., Hastings & Co., Philadelphia. 

Eddy, P. 8S., Louisville. 

Edgerly, D. y 
Edwards, H. G., 
Chicago. ; 

Eide, A. C., American Zinc Sales Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Elm, A. C., Philadelphia. 

Elwang, Ww. B., Sanders Brothers Company, 
Richmond. 

Emerson, R. W., Oil and 

Co- 


S. Gutta Percha 


American Can Company, 


National Paint, 
New York. 
Zinc Company, 


Dodge & O'Toole, 


Varnish Association, 
Emmons, T., American 
lumbus, Ohio. 
England, E. L., 
Chicago. 
Esposito, J. R. 
Evans, Ray M., Evans Wallower Lead Com- 
pany, Charleston, W. Va. 
Everett, R. H., Keystone Varnish Company, 
Brooklyn. 


Faloon D. B., Grasselli 
New York. 
i Th Wee 


England, 


Chem:cal Company, 


Lowe Brothers Company, Day- 
Fawkes, Cc. E., Chicago. 

Felton, Horace S., Felton, Sibley & Co., Phil- 
adelphia. : 
Ferguson, George M., National Pigments & 
Chemical Company, New York. 
Ferguson, R. L., Ricketson Mineral 

Works, Milwaukee. 
Field, Charles E., National Lead Co., Chicago. 
Figgis, D. W., American Can Company, New 
York, 
reeenens, Harry. 
Fleming, H. H., Natroco 
Works, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Flynn, T. A., Butler-Flynn Paint 
Washington. 
Foss, Walter D., Brush 
Wooster, Ohio. 
Foss, W. |R., Wooster 
ter, Ohio. 
Fowler, R. J., 
(Rochester, 
, — a ae 
nati. 

Frayser, P. C., Mound 
Company, St. Louis. 
Frederick, G. W., Smith-Alsop 
ninsh Company, Terre Haute. 
French, R. H., Chemical Solvents, 


Paint 


Paint & Varnish 
Company, 


Wooster Company, 


Brush Company, Woos- 


Barnard Porter & Remington, 


Foy Paint .Company, Cincin- 


City Paint & Color 


Paint ‘& Var- 


Inc., New 


York. 
Frendlich, J. C., 


Standard Oil 
New York, 


Company of 
New Jersey 
Friese, R. W. 
Frishkorn, M. W., 
Works, Cincinnati. 
Ginn, J. R., Archer-Daniels-Midland Company, 


G 


Gardiner, J. W., John T. Lewis 
pany, Philadelphia. 
Gardner, Henry 4., 
nish Manufacturers 
Gehant, John C., 
Company, Duluth. 
Gerke, W. H., Sargent, 
dianapolis. 
Gillespie, John *T., 
Company, New York. 
Ginn. C. E., Archer-Daniels-Midland 
pany, Cincinnati. 
Fuller, W. R. 
St. Louis. 
Giroux, H. E., 
Wayne, Ind. 
Goetz, A. C., Philadelphia. 
Goldsborough, F. ¢., American 
Chemical Corporation, New York. 
Goldsmith, Mitchell, Armstrong Paint & Var- 
nish Works, Chicago. 
yood, W. 
Gradolph, Ww. F., DeVilhiss Company, 
Graves, A. D., Pratt & Lambert, Ine., 
Graves, Nelson M., McDougall, 
pany, Buffalo. 
Greene, R. S&., Neville 
Pittsburgh. 
Greene, O. H., 
Louis 
Gregg, Norris B., jr.. 
New York. 
Gregory, E. D., 
troit. 


Ault & Wiborg Varnish 


& Bros. Com- 


American Paint and Var- 
Association, Washington. 
Western Paint & Varnish 
Gerke Company, In- 
Gillespie-Rogers-Pyatt 


Com- 


Hoosier Paint Works, Ft. 


Solvents & 


Toledo. 
Buffalo. 
Builer Com- 


Chem'‘cal Company, 
National Lead Company, St 
National Lead Company, 


Frazer Paint Company, De- 


Gumaer, P. W., 


Barrett Company, New York. 
Guyer, R. A., 


DeVilbiss Company, Toledo. 


H 


Haile, J. C., Hercules Powder Company, 
cago. 

Haines, E. C., Philadelphia. 

Haines, H. W., U. S. Industrial Alcohol Com- 
pany, New York. 

Hale, W. Ml. 

Hall, Beverly F., 
Chicago, 

, H. A. 
Hall, H. A., jr. 


Hallett, R. L., National Lead Company, 


Chi- 


Louisville Varnish Company, 


Brook- 


yn. 

Halpin, George W., Baeder-Adamson Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Hancock, E. H., Louisville Varnish Company, 
Louisville. 

Hanes, W. E., Frazer Paint Company, Detroit. 

Hanline, L. S., Hanline Brothers, Baltimore. 

Haptonstall, F. A., jr., Standard Ultramarine 
Company, Huntington, W. Va. 

Hargreaves, W. E. 

Harrington, G. R., 
Maplewood, N. J. 

Harris, J. E., J. E. Harris Company, Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Harris, W. H., Ogden Paint, Oil & Glass Com- 
pany, Ogden, Utah. 

Harrison, W. F., San Francisco. 

Harth, P. E., National Pigment & Chemical 
Company, St. Louis. 

Haskell, ‘Glenn, U. S., Industrial Alcohol Com- 
pany, New York. 

Hastings, John V., jr., 
delphia. 

Hatt, J. E., Dupont Company, New York. 

Hauck, Ferdinand, Abner Hood Chemical Com- 
pany, Kansas City. 

7: M. L., New Jersey Zinc Company, New 
or. 

Hayt, W. H., 
Chicago. 

Heagstedt, C. 
Chicago. 

Healy, D. J., Spencer Kellogg & Sons Sales 
Corporation, Philadelphia. 

Heckel, G. B., American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association, Philadelphia. 

Heckel, G. B., jr., Philadelphia. 

Heckel, J. E., Philadelphia. 

Heins, M. G., True Tagg Paint Company, 
Memphis. 

Hendrickson, H. E., S. Winterbourne & Co., 
New York. 

Henniges, J. C., Hammar Brothers White Lead 
Company, St. Louis. 

Hense, O. P. 

Hettrick, W. J,. 
Chicago. 

Hillers, C. E., Philadelphia. 

Hoag, E. R., Ditzler Color Company, Detroit. 

Hock, 'H. W., Hock Paint Company, Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. 

Hoefie, Emil, C. K. Williams & Co 

‘Holdman, Ernest E., 
Company, + saead York. 

Holkes, C. A 

Hopkins, F. w. 

Hopkins, W. 
New York. 

Hopper, Elmer F., 
Newark. 

Hough, W. J., William J. Hough Company, 
Chicago. 

Howard, H. M., (Thibaut & Walker Company, 
Long Island City. 

Howard, O. M. G., Paint, Oil and Chemical 
Review, Chicago. 

Howe, Kenneth J., Thibaut & Walker Com- 
pany, Long Island City. 

Hunt, W. H., Philadelphia. 

Hursh, Robert, New Jersey Zinc Sales 
pany, New York. 


Archer4Danies!-Midland 


J 


McCloskey 


Devoe-Raynolds Company, 


Hastings & Co., Phila- 


Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
R., Tousey Varnish Company, 


Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 


., Brooklyn. 
General Naval Stores 


New York. 
ee » Maurie Steel Barrel Company, 


Murphy Varnish Company, 


Com- 


Ingram, W. H., 
pany, Boston. 


Com- 


Jaggard, L. L. 

Jarden, W. H., jr., 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Jensen, Fred A., Chicago. 

Jolly, C. A., Toronto. 

Johnson, R. Fee, R. F. 
pany, Cincinnati. 


tinney & Smith Company, 


Varnish 


Johuson Paint 


Kealy, J. T., 
York. 

Keane, L. A., U. S. 
pany, Detroit. 

Keister, James B., National 
San Francisco. 

Kelly, L. E., Krebs Pigment & Chemical Com- 
pany, New York. 

Kempf, Joseph, 
Newark. 

Kenday, 
Atlanta. 

Kichel, S. R. Philadelphia. 

Kiesel, T. C., Federal Color Laboratories, Inc., 
Cincinnati. 

Kingsborough, Harry, Krebs Pigment & Chem- 
ical Company, Cleveland. 

Kirkpatrick, W. H., American Can Company, 
Boston, 

Kirsopp, E. C. B. 

Klebsatteel, C. A. 

Klein, Dr. Julius, 
Washington. 

Klein, 8., Caleco Chemical Company, 
Brook, N. 

Klipstein, ce ik. Klipstein & Co., New York. 

Knapp, George S., Imperial Color Works, Inc., 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Knapp, George W., 
Knapp, New York. 

Kohr, (D. A., Lowe Brothers Company, 

Kolb, Edward M., Eagle-Picher 
pany, New York. 

Kortum, J. E., Warren Paint |& 
pany, Nashville. 

Krebs, A. S., Krebs Pigment ‘& Chemical Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

Krumbnaar, W., Berlin. 

Kurfees, J. F., J. F. Kurfees Paint Company, 
Louisville. 
Kuper, W. B., 
Louisville. 


New 


Industrial Alcohol Com- 


Lead Company, 


Wilson Imperial Company, 


Ivor, Devoe & Raynolds Company, 


Department of Commerce, 


Bound 


Paterson, Boardman & 
Dayton. 
Lead Com- 


Color Com- 


William B. Kuper Company, 


L 


Lacava, Ts. J., Continental Can Company, 
York. 
Lahey, W. G., 
Newark. 
Lambert, W. B. 
Langton, J. M., Toronto, 
Lawson, W. J., Grasselli Chemical 
Cleveland, 
M., 


Leffingwell, L. 

Company, Minneapolis. 

Leveille, E. A., A. P. & V. M. A. 
O. & V. A., Chicago. 

Laveumagen, R. W., Glidden Company, 
and, 

Lewis, G. A., L. Martin & Co., New York. 

Lewis, John B., jr., John D. Lewis, Providence. 

ine. Scott, Scott L. Libby Corporation, New 
ork, 


New 
Wilson Imperial Company, 
Company, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland 
and N. P, 


Cleve- 


Lindsay, 
falo. 
Linley, W. R., 

Angeles. 
Litter, D. H., D. H. Litter & Co., New York. 
Livingston, J. B., Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 

Cleveland. 

Lockwood, J. E., Hercules 

Wilmington. 

Long, J. S., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Lodge, Henry E., Point Milling & Manufactur- 
ing Company, St. Louis. 

Lord, J. B., Boston Varnish Company, Boston. 

Loser, A. O. 

Loughlin, Thomas, 

Lownie, C. A., Dwelle Kaiser Company, 
falo. 

Lynch, E. P., 

Providence. 


R. W., Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buf- 


Western Paint Review, Los 


Powder Company, 


Buf- 


Starkweather ‘& Williams, Inc., 


M 


McCarty, National Lead Company, New 


Evans, 

York. 

McClure, H. B. 

McCemb, G. A., 
pany, Cleveland. 

McComb, W. R., Craftex Company, New York. 

ee. J. H., Newport Company, Pensa- 
cola. 

McEwen, G. C., Imperial Varnish & ‘Color 
Company, Toronto. 

McFadden, T. J.. manager Unfair Competition 
Bureau, Washington. 

McFarland, W. D., McMurtry Manufacturing 
Company, Denver. 

McGhee, Albert, Enterprise Stamping Company, 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 

‘McGhee, Walter, Enterprise Stamping Com- 
pany, McKees Rocks, Pa. 

McGrath, S. J., Phelan Faust Paint Company, 
St. Louis. 

McInnes, James, jr., Rossville, 
Alcohol Corporation, New York. 

McKaig, Edgar S., Samuel H. French & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

McKay, R. S., Dean & Barry Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

McKinly, Alexander. 

‘McLaughlin, A. J., Carpenter-Morton Company, 
Boston. 

McNulty, Joseph A., Joseph A. McNulty & Co,, 
New York. 

McPhail, W. W., C. M. Athey Paint Company, 
Baltimore. 

MecSanderson, John. 

MacGregor, J. R., Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
Chicago. 

Magnuson, M. G., Toledo Seed & Oil Company, 
Toledo. 

Maguire, J. F., Chicago. 

Mander, J. W., Toronto. 

Mangin, J. A., United Color & Pigment Com- 
pany, Newark. 

Mangin, J. J., United Color & Pigment Com- 
pany, Newark. 

Marks, Walter F., National Lead Company, 
Milwaukee. 

Martin, Grier, F. J. Cooledge & Sons, Atlanta. 

Martin, Wells, Martin Varnish Company, Chi- 


cago. 
Z. E., Chi- 


Martin, 

weit, Willard E., Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 
panq, Chicago. 

Matlack, George E:, George D. Wetherill & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Matlack, S. R., George D. Wetherill & Co,, 
Philadelphia. 

Matthews, J. H., Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
Sales Corporation, Buffalo. 

Maxwell, F. R., Elder & Jenks, Philadelphia. 

Meglaughlin, Barry, Save the Surface Cam- 
paign, Westfield, N. J. 

Melby, Borge, Copenhagen. 

‘Melby, Preben, Copenhagen. 

Melsheimer, L. ‘A. 

Messer, I. R., Pittsburgh. 

Meyer, L., J. Meyer & Sons, Philadelphia. 

Michel, W. C., Wardway Paint Works, 


cago 
Mileti, Otto, Charles R. Long, jr., 
ZF. 


Louisville. 
Monypenny, 
Company, Toronto. 
Mordan, H. E., Save the ‘Surface Campaign, 
New York. 
Morin, J. H., J. H. Morin Coamnae, 
Morpeth, William R., New 
Morris, Bernard B., Binney ze Smith Company, 
Philadelphia. 
Morris, C. P., 
Philadelvhia. 
Morris, W. ‘H., Archer-Daniels-Midland Com- 
pany, Minneapolis. 
Moses, Fred L., Boston. 

‘Munn, R. T. 
Murphy, E. D., Metal 
New York. 
Murray, Davis, 


Wheeling Corrugating Com- 


Commercial 


Martin-Senour Company, 


Chi- 
Company, 


Imperial Varnish & Color 
Toronto. 


Binney & Smith Company, 


Package Corporation, 


Craftex Company, Poston. 


N 


‘Nelson, H. A.., Jersey 
Palmerton, Pa. 

Nelson, H. H., Toronto. 

Neumann, E. M., New Jersey 
pany, Chicago. 

Nixon, A. B., Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
mington, 1. 

North, E. P., Grand Rapids Varnish Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Norvell, C. W., East Coast Kalsomine Com- 
pany, Berkeley, Calif. 


O 


Olmstead, H. B., Krebs, 
Company, New York. 
Olson, G. L., General 
Philadelphia. 

Opner, Albert, American 
Corporation, New York. 

Orr, Arthur, Commercial ‘Solvents Corporation, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Osterland, G. R., Barrett Company, 


P 


Brooklyn 


New Zinc Company, 


Zine Sales Com- 


Pigment & Chemical 


Nava! Stores, Inc., 


Commercial ,AlcohoT 


Cleveland. 


Palmer. F. H., ir., Color Works, 
Cleveland. 

Paris, W., International Soclety 
Painters and Decorators, Toronto. 

Paterson, A. L., Wilson-Paterson-Gifford, 
Montreal. 

Patterson, W. A., G. W. S. 
New York. 

Patton, Ludington. 
Comrany, 

Pavl, M. 
lyn. 
Paulsen, H. A.. Chicago. 

Pearson. H. W.. United 
Company, New York. 
Peck. F. D., Devoe 
Vew York. 

Peffer. H. 1I., American 
Corroration, New York. 

Pennebaker. E. H.. New Jersey 
Comnany, St. Lonis, 

Penniman, J. G., West Coast Kalsomine Com- 
rany, Los Angeles. 

Perrv, R. A.. Louisville. 

Phelns, Zach. 

Phillins: Elliot, 
New (York 

Pickerton. W. C. 

Pine, Milton K., 
Island, N. Y¥. 


of. Master 
Ltd., 
Patterson & Co., 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass 


Milwaukee. 
Rae, National Lead Company, Brook- 


States Kalsomine 
& Raynolds Company, 
Solvents & Chemical 


Zine Sales 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, 


Muralo Company, ‘Staten 








York. 
npany, 


npany, 


factur- 


soston. 


, Buf- 


, ane., 


, New 


Com- 


York, 
Pensa- 


‘Color 
petition 
turing 
1pany, 

Com- 
pany, 
1ercial 
& Co., 
y, Co 


pany, 
& Co,, 
ipany, 


ipany, 


ipany, 


B 
Chi- 


ipany, 
Color 
paign, 
onto. 
ipany, 
ipany, 


Com- 


‘ation, 


n. 


ipany, 


Com- 
, Wil- 
ipany, 


Com- 


»mical 

Inc., 
Icohot 
‘ation, 


eland. 


Vorks, 
Master 
Ltd., 
k Co., 
Glass 


3rook- 


omine 
pany, 
»mical 

Sales 


Com- 


ipany, 


Staten 


Pinney, H. A., American Can Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Platt, W. F., jr., ‘Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Company, New York. 

Plumb, R. A., Truscon Laboratories, Detroit. 

Pohl, R. J. 

Pope, H. A., Archer-Daniels-Midland Com- 
pany, New York, 

Praeger, C. H., Bradshaw, Praeger & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Prescott, H. S., Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. 

Priest, George ‘H., jr., American Paint Jour- 
nal Company, St. Louis. 





Prindle, E. B., Devoe & Raynolds Company, 
New York. 

Pringle, W. L., United States Gypsum Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

— E. J., Jones-Dabney Company, Louis- 
ville. 

Puffer, Bruce, American Commercial Alcohol 


Corporation, New York. 

Pushee, George H., J. C. Pushee & Sons, 
Boston. 

Puterbaugh, L., Cincinnati. 


Q 


Sun Oil Company, 


R 


Rainey, R. F., Pittsburgh Paint Supply Com- 
pany, Pit 5 

Ransdall, R. C., Washington. 

Rauh, Robert, Robert Rauh, Inc., Newark. 

Reardon, J. V., Reardon Company, St. Louis. 

Redheffer, F. N., Great Western Paint Manu- 
facturing Company, Kansas City. 

—, Cc. H., Forbes Varnish Company, Cleve- 
and. 

Reed, R. M., 
Chicago. 

Reeves, S. F., John T. Lewis & Bros. 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Reque, J. L., Hirst & Begley Linseed Works, 


Chicago. 
Georgia Paint & Glass Com- 


Rhorer, H. L., 
pany, Atlanta. 

Rice, Wilbur L., U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 
Company, Providence. 

Richardson, E. G. 

‘Rile, J. H., Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
mington, Del, 

Riley, Marion H., Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 
pany, Baltimore. 

Ritchie, Wm. A., Standard Ultramarine Com- 
pany, Huntington, W. Va. 

Robbins, Clarence, Robbins Varnish Company, 
St. Louis, 

Roberts, W. B. 

Robertson, D. W. 

Robertson, W. J., 
New York. 

Robinette, R F. Tropical Paint & Oil Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

Robson, J. W., Standard Varnish Works, New 


a Lyman, Philadel- 


phia, 


Western Dry Color Company, 


Com- 


Heller & Merz Company, 


York. 

Rotkwell, F. W., National Lead Company, 
New York. 
Rockwood, William D., Howe & French, Inc., 
Boston. 

Roettker, B. H., B. H. Roettker Company, 
Cincinnati. 

Roh, Charles J., Murphy Varnish Company, 
Newark. 

Romaine, E. V., General (Naval ‘Stores, Inc., 


Passaic, N. J. 
Roosevelt, R. M., Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
New York. 
Rosen, M. A., Mantrose Corporation, Brooklyn. 
a Harold, National Lead Company, New 
ork. 
Rower, P. E., Philadelphia. 


Rupprecht, C. H., Grasselli Chemical Com- 
pany, Newark. 
Rupprecht, Louis, James W. Byrnes Shellac 


Company, New [York. 
Rutherford, John J., Bradshaw, Praeger & Co., 


Chicago. 
Ss 


Sampson, F. J., Sampson Paint & Color Com- 


pany, Richnrond. 
Sampson, H. G., W. J. ‘Hough Company, Chi- 
cago. 


Sanderson, John M., National Varnish Com- 
pany, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Sawyer, F. K., Werner G. Smith Company, 
Cleveland. 

Sawyer, G. B., Cleveland. 

Schelling, A. W. 
Schinke, Carl H., Bisbee Linseed Company, 
Chicago Heights, I1l. 

Schneider, G. W., jr., Foy 
Cincinnati. 

Schnell, ‘Harry J., Oil, 
porter, New York. 

Schoales, W. W., E. 

Schumann, J. H., 
Brooklyn. 

Schuppener, ‘R. I., Wheeling Corrugating Com- 
pany, Wheeling. 

Scott, J. J., jr. 

Seeback, E, J. 

Seidlitz, C. N., Seidlitz Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, Kansas City. 

Service, Murray G., Willock Oil 
Pittsburgh. 

Sexton, I. E., Sexton Can Company, Boston. 

Sheets, V. N. 

Shepherd, R. S&S. 

Sherman, F. M. 

Sidford, H. G., National Lead Company, New 
York. 

Silverman, Israel, Paragon Paint & Varnish 
Corporation, Long Island City, N. .Y. 

Sime, W. W., U. ‘SS. Color Card Company, 
Chicago. 

Simpson, J. I., Flint Paint & Varnish, Ltd., 
Toronto. 

Smiley, W. A., E. E. Zimmerman Company, 
Philadelphia. ; 

Smith, Casper, Smith Chemical & Color Com- 
pany, ‘New York. 

Smith, D. T., Toronto. 

Smith, Harry C., Southern Shellac 
turing Company, Memphis. 

Smith, Renshaw, jir., Devoe & Raynolds Com- 


Paint Company, 
Paint and Drug Re- 


Harris Company, Toronto. 
Hilo Varnish . Company, 


Corporation, 



















Manufac- 




















pany, Boston. 

Smith, Werner G., Werner G. Smith Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 

Smythe, D. S., Philadelphia. 

Solinsky. B. §& Continental Can Company. 





Chicago. 
Somers, Fred L., 
pany, New York. é 
Sorensen, S. O., Archer-Daniels-Midland Com- 
pany, Minneapolis. 
Sorrick, K. M. 
Sparrow, E. E., Toronto. 

Speh, C. F., Pine Institute of America, Jack- 
sonville. 
Spitz, R. J., 
‘New York. . 
Sproule, C. D., Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Chi- 

cago. 

Spruance, Gilbert, Gilbert Spruance Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Standerman, A. E., Louisville. 

Stanton, Arthur H., Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Stark, R. C. 

Stead, John, Binney & Smith Company, New 
York. 

Stearns, F. N. 

Stevens, R. D., Pierce & Stevens, 
falo, 

Stewart, Henry C., Westmoreland Chemical & 
Color Company, Philadelphia. 

Stewart, S. H., S. 'H. Stewart Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Stille, E. T., E. T. Stille & Co., Chicago. 


Fred L. Lavanburg Com- 











General ‘Naval Stores Company, 













Inc., Buf- 










OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 





omme, S. H., Wood Products Company, Puf- 

falo. 

Stodder, C. K., Savorgran Company, Boston. 

we OG c., American Can Company, Phila- 
e a. 

Stollberg, W. J., Stollberg Hardware & Paint 
Company, Toledo. 

Stott, W. T., Oil, 
New York. 

Sulzberger, Frank L., Enterprise Paint Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Sward, G. G. 

Sweeney, D. F. 


Paint and Drug Reporter, 


T 


Tallon, H. A., Aluminum Company of Ameri- 
ca, Pittsburgh. 


Tate, Bruce S., T. C. Esser Company, Mil- 
waukee. 

Taylor, T. J., Taylor, Lowenstein & Co., 
Mobile. 

Taylor, W. H., National Lead & Oil Company, 
Pittsburgh. 


Theurer, F. V., Chicago. 

Thomes, R. V., Hooker Glass & Paint Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago. 

Thomas, S. 8., ‘Western Rosin & Turpentine 
Company, Detroit. 

Thompson, S. W., Thompson, Weinman & Co., 
New York. 

= C. H., Rolls Chemical Company, Buf- 

0. 

Thumser, Walter T., Thompson, 
Chemical Company, St. Louis. 

Tillinghast, P. P., New Jersey Zinc Sales Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 


Hayward 


Tobey, D. M., Anaconda Sales Company, New 
York. 
Tomlinson, G. H., Archer-Daniels-Midland 


Company, New York. 

Tracey, J. D. 

Trafford, F. R,. American Paint Journal Com- 
pany, New York. 

Tredennick, Edw., Tredennick Paint Manu- 
facturing Company, Meriden, Conn. 

= Ernest T., John Lucas & Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

Trimmer, M. R. 

Trott, L. H., New Jersey Zinc Company, New 
York. 

Troxell, ©. A., American Solvents & Chemical 
Corporation, Chicago. 

Tucker, R. S., H. B. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Wiggins Sons Company, 


Tumpeer, Julius, Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 
Chicago. 
Tumpeer, Joseph J., Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 
Chicago. 


Twining, B. F., Toronto. 


U 


Ulrich, William, American Oil & Supply Com- 
pany, Newark. 


Underdown, R. H., Heller & (Merz Company, 
Philadelphia. 
Van Allen, Lawrence R., Gillespie-Rogers- 


Pyatt Company, Chicago. 
Van Dyke, F. R., Philadelphia. 
Van Horn, H. M., Philadelphia. 


Van Vranken, F. J., J. S. & W. R. Eakins, 
Brooklyn. 

Vasel, G. A. 

Vickerman, C. H., Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 


pany, Philadelphia. 
Vogts, W. B., Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh. 


Von der Lehr, Frederick, Heller & Merz Com-. 


pany, New York. 
Voss, A. F., American Paint Journal Company, 


St. Louis. 
W 


Wafer, Joseph M., Rossville Commercial Al- 
cohol Corporation, New York. 

Wakefield, H. L., Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint 
Company, Minneapolis. 

Walden, Charles F., Paterson, 
Knapp, New York. 

Walker, R. O., Thibaut & Walker Company, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Walsh, W. P., International Varnish Company, 
Toronto. 

Walton, John F., jr., 
America, Pittsburgh. 

Warner, Frank A., William 
Baltimore. 

Watson, George E., George E. Watson Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Watson, Harold E., George E. Watson Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Watson, J. D., Standard Plate Glass Company, 


Boardman & 


Aluminum Company of 


Graham & Co., 


Pittsburgh. 

Watter, C. F., J. J. Hockenjos Company, 
Newark. 

Weaver, C. R. 

Webber, Robert L., Evans-Wallower Lead 
Company, Cleveland. 

Webber, W. V., Evans-Wallower Lead Com- 


pany, Clevelad.n 
Webster, Frank K., 
Inc., Atlanta. 
Weinig, G. A., Clark Paint, Oil & Glass Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 
Welter, J. N., Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Chicago. 
Werner, W. P., Philadelphia. 
Werthan, Sidney, Philadelphia. 
Wertz, F. A., Philadelphia. 
West, H. T., H. T. West Company, Boston. 
Wetherill, A. P., Wetherill & Bro., Philadel- 


phia. 

Whalen, P. F., jr., Buckeye Paint & Varnish 
Company, Toledo. 

Wharry, G. A., G. A. Wharry & Co., 
York. 

Whitescarver, J. F., U. S. 
Company, Baltimore. 

Whiteway, P. J., George D. Wetherill Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 
Whiting, H. E., Bisbee 


Philadelphia. 

Wien, R. H., Philadelphia. 

Wilcox, O. S., 'M. I. Wilcox Company, Toledo. 

Wilkinson, Frank. 

Wilkinson, Horatio L., Debevoise Company, 
Brooklyn. 

Wilkinson, H. R. 

Wilkinhson, W. H. 

Williams, C. K., C. K. Williams ‘& Co., Easton, 


Webster Paint Stores, 


New 


Industrial Alcohol 


Linseed Company, 


Pa. 

Williams, L. D., Benjamin Moore & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Williams, M. R., CC. K. & Co., 
Easton, Pa. 

Wilson, E. F., E. A. Haines Distributing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Williams 


Wilson, George T.,, W. A. Wilson & Sons, 
Wheeling. 
Wishnick, Robert, ‘Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 


New York. 

Wittenberg, A. J., Stroock & Wittenberg Cor- 
poration, New York. 

Wood, Edmond ¢C., Department of Commerce, 
Washington. 

Woodlock,, H. J., Shroder Paint & Glass Com- 
pany, Detroit. 

Woods, Frank Z., Rossville Commercial Alcohol 
Corporation, Chicago. 

Woolsey, Harry, G. A. Woolsey Paint & Color 
Company, Jersey City. 

Wright, A. W., American Paint Journal Com- 
pany. New York. 

Wurtle, V. 


¥ 


Young, J. M., Gillespie-Rogers-Pyatt Company, 
New York. 





Z 


Zimmerman, E. E., E. E. Zimmerman Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

— W. H., William Zinsser & Co., New 
ork, 





Ladies Attending 
A 


Anderson, Mrs. John R., New York. 
Arnstein, Mrs. M., New York. 
Ayers, Mrs. ‘L. K., East St. Louis, Ill. 


B 


Babcock, Mrs. Stephen, Providence. 
Beachle, Mrs. J. E., Chicago. 
Bale, Mrs. A. C., Kansas City. 


Bate, Mrs. W. B., Toronto. 
Bates, Mrs. C. V., Collinsville, Ill, 
Bell, Mrs. Lidie C., Philadelphia. 


Bennett, Mrs. John F., Salt Lake City. 
Bennett, Mrs. Wallace R., Salt Lake City. 
Beschorman, Mrs. W. C., New York. 
Birch, Mrs. William R., Buffalo. 
Blackledge, Mrs. E. S., New York. 
Blanke, Mrs. D. C., New York. 
Bockmeyer, Miss G. E., New York. 
Booker, Mrs. S. E., Louisville. 
Breinig, Mrs. G. M., Kansas City. 
Bridgeman, Mrs. W. A., New York. 
Bryan, Mrs. William T., Philadelphia. 
Burnside, Miss Mollie, New York. 
Buschman, Mrs. S. L., New York. 
Butts, Mrs. H. D., Pittsburgh. 

Byrnes, Mrs. James W., New York. 


Cc 


Cadwallader, Mrs. Wesley W., Los Angeles. 
Callahan, Miss Edith, Louisville. 
Calveard, Mrs. Aline, Louisville. 


Campbell, Mrs. C. A., Detroit. 
Carnegie, Mrs. W. R., Detroit. 
Caspar, Mrs. Charles J., Pittsburgh. 


Cathcart, Mrs. P. H., Brooklyn. 
Chatfield, Mrs. H. S., New York. 
Cheesman, Mrs. Frank P., Brooklyn. 
Childs, Mrs. Sam D., Boston. > 
Clemens, Mrs. R, J., Des Moines. 
Coleord, Mrs. H. F., New York. 

Cole, Mrs. A. E., East Boston, Mass. 
Conley, Mrs. Hugh, Pittsburgh. 

Cook, Mrs. C. R., Kansas City. 

Coon, Mrs. John Henry, Baltimore. 
Currier, Miss Hansen, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Currier, Mrs. E. C., Sioux City, lowa. 


D 


Dail, Mrs. W. A., Cincinnati. 
Daum, Mrs. Adam E., Pittsburgh. 


Davis, Mrs. W. H., Philadelphia. 
Day, Mrs. A. S., Baltimore. 
Dean, Mrs. Paul, Boston. 


Derrick, Mrs. F. J., Cincinnati. 
Doggett, Mrs. S. H., New York. 
Dunning, Mrs. Stanley C., Staten Island, N. ¥. 


E 


Emerson, Mrs. R. W., New York. 
England, Mrs. Edward L., Chicago. 
Everett, Mrs. R. H., Brooklyn. 


F 


Ferguson, Mrs. George M., New York. 
Field, Mrs. Charles E., Chicago. 

Figgis, Mrs. D. W., (New York. 

Flynn, Mrs. T. A., Washington. 

Foss, Mrs. W. R., Wooster, Ohio. 
Fowler, Miss Ruth M., Rochester, N. Y. 
Foy, Mrs. E. A., jr., Cincinnati. 
Frendlich, Mrs. J. C., New York. 


G 


Gardner, Mrs, Henry A., Washington. 
Giroux, Mrs. H. E., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Goldsmith, Mrs. Mitchell, Chicago. 
Graves, Mrs. A. D., Buffalo. 

Gregory, Mrs. E. D., Detroit. 


H 


Haines, Mrs. H. W., New York. 
Hall, Mrs. Beverly F., Chicago. 
Halpin, Mrs. George H., Philadelphia. 
Hancock, Mrs. E. H., Louisville. 

Hanes, Mrs. W. E., Detroit. 
Harrington, Mrs. G. 'R., Maplewood, N. J. 
Harris, Mrs. J. E., jr., Wooster, Ohio. 
Harris, Mrs. William ‘H., Ogden, Utah. 
Harth, Miss Agnes J., St. Louis. 
Harth, Mrs. P. E., St. Louis. 

Hatt, Mrs. J. E., ‘(New York City. 
Hayt, Mrs, W. H., Chicago. 
Heagstedt, Mrs. C. R., Chicago. 
Heckel, Mrs. G. B., Philadelphia. 
Heckel, Mrs. G. B., jr., Philadelphia. 
Heins, Mrs. M. G., Memphis. 
Hendrickson, Mrs. 'H.. E., New York. 
Henniges, Mrs. J. C., St. Louis. 
Hettrick, Mrs, W. J., Chicago. 

Hoag, Mrs. E. R., Detroit. 

Hoefle, Mrs. Emil, Brooklyn. 

Holdman, Mrs. Ernest E., (New York. 
Howard, Mrs. O. M. G., Chicago, 


J 


Jarden, Mrs. W. H., jr.. Philadelphia. 
Jensen, Mrs. Fred A., Chicago. 
Johnson, Mrs. R. Fee, Cincinnati. 


K 


Keene, Mrs. L. A., Detroit. 

Kelly, Mrs. L. E., New York. 
Kenway, Mrs. Ivor, Atlanta. 
Kiessel, Mrs. T. C., Cincinnati. 
Klein, Mrs. S. Pound Brook, N. J. 
Knapp, Mrs. George W., New York. 
Kohr, Mrs. D. A., Dayton. 

Kurfees, Mrs. J. F., Louisville. 
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Lawson, Mrs. W. J., Cleveland. 
Lindsay, Mrs. R. W.. Buffalo. 
Litter, Mrs. D. H., New York. 
Lord, Mrs. J. B., Boston. 
Lynch, Mrs. E. P,, Providence. 


M 


McCarty, Mrs. Evans, New York. 
McCormack, Mrs. J. H., Pensacola. 
McEwen, Mrs. G. C., Toronto. 
McFarland, Mrs. W. R., Denver. 
McKay, Mrs. R. S., Columbus, Ohio. 
McLauthlin, Miss Muriel, Boston, 
Magnuson, Mrs. M. G., Toledo. 
Martin, Mrs, Wells, Chicago. 

Martin, Mrs. Z. E., Chicago. 

Matlack, Mrs. S. R., Philadelphia. 
Meglaughlin, Mrs. Barry, Westfield, N. J. 
Morin, Mrs. J. H., Toronto. 

Morpeth, Miss Eleanor, New York. 
Morpeth, Mrs. William R., New York. 
Morris, Mrs. Bernard B., Philadelphia. 
Morris, Mrs. C. P., Philadelphia. 
Moses, Miss Priscilla, Boston. 

Moses, Mrs. Fred L., Boston. 
Murphy, Mrs. E. D., New York. 
Murray, Mrs. David, Boston. 


N 


North, Mrs. E. P., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Norvell, Mrs. C. W., Berkeley, Calif. 


O 


Osterland, Mrs. G. R., Cleveland. 


r 


Paterson, Mrs. A. ¥., Montreal. 
Peck, Mrs. E. D., New York. 
Pennebaker, Mrs. E. H., 6t. Louis, 
Phillips, Mrs. Elliot S.. New York. 
Pinney, Mrs. H. A., Chicago. 
Prindle, Mrs. E. B., New York, 


Q 


Philadelphia. 


R 


Rainey, Mrs. R. F., Pittsburgh. 
Ransdall, Mrs. R. C., Washington. 
Reardon, Mrs. J. V., St. Louis. 
Reeves, Mrs. S. F., Philadelphia. 
Reque, Mrs. J. L., Chicago. 

Rhorer, Mrs, H. L., Atlanta. 

Rile, Mrs. J. H., Wilmington, Del. 
Riley, Mrs. Marion H., Baltimore. 
Robbins, Mrs. Clarence, St. Louis. 
Robson, Mrs. J. W., New York. 
Rockwell, Mrs. F. W., (New York. 
‘Rockwood, Mrs. William D., Boston. 
Roh, Mrs. Charles J., Newark. 

Roh, Miss Helen E., Newark. 
Roosevelt, Mrs. R. 
Rosen, Mrs. M. A., Prooklyn. 
Rutherford, Mrs. John J., Chicago, 


S 


John M., 





Quincey, Mrs. Lyman, 


Sanderson, Mrs. Long Island City, 
Schumann, Mrs. J. H., Brooklyn. 
Senker, Mrs. Helen, New York. 
Sexton, Mrs. I. E., Boston. 

Sidford, Mrs. H. G., New York, 
Sime, Mrs. W. W., Chicago. 
Simpson, Mrs. J. I., Toronto. 

Smith, Mrs. Renshaw, jr., Boston. 
Solinsky, Mrs. 'R. S., Chicago. 
Somers, Mrs. Fred L., New York. 
Spruance, Mrs. Gilbert, Philadelphia. 
Stevens, Mrs. R. D., Buffalo. 
Stewart, Mrs. S. G., Chicago. 

Stille, Mrs. E. T., Chicago. 

Stilling, Mrs. S. H., Buffalo. 
Stodder, Mrs. C. K., Boston. 


T 


Thomas, Mrs. R. V., Chicago. 
Thompson, Mrs. S. W., New York. 
Throm, Mrs. C. H., Buffalo. 
Tomlinson, Mrs. G. H., New York. 
Trott, Mrs. L. H., New York. 
Troxell. Mrs. E. A., Chicago. 


U 


Ulrich, Mrs. William, Newark. 
Underdown, Mrs. R. H., Philadelphia. 
Utley, Miss Beatrice, Detroit. 


V 


Van Allen, Mrs. Lawrence R., Chicago. 
Vickerman, Mrs. C. H., Philadelphia. 
Von der Lehr, Mrs, Frederick, New York. 


W 


Charles F., ‘New York. 
Frank A., jr., Baltimore. 
Watson, Mrs. George E., Chicago. 
Watson, Mrs. Harold E., Chicago. 
Watter, Mrs. C. F., Newark. 
Weining, Mrs. George A., Rochester. 
Welter, Mrs. J. N., Chicago. 

Whalen, Mrs. P. F., Toledo. 
Whiteway, Mrs. P. J., Philadelphia. 
Wilcox, Mrs. O. S., Toledo. 
Wilkinson, Mrs. ‘Horatio L., Brooklyn. 
Williams, Mrs. L. D., Chicago. 
Williams, Mrs. M. R., Easton, Pa. 
Wilson, Mrs. E. F., Chicago. 
Wishnick, Mrs. Robert, New York, 
Woods, Mrs. Frank Z., Chicago. 


Zz 


Zimmerman, Mrs. E. E.., 
Zinsser, Mrs. William H., 


Walden, Mrs. 
Warner, Mrs. 


Pittsburgh. 
New York. 





First:—Ask an 


Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


Advertiser— 


Whenever you want anything in the line of Chemicals, Dyestuffs, 


Drugs, Paints, Oils, Fertilizers. 
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° so greatly in excess of the funds avail- Committee Limits Investment intensification of interest, due tothe stra- 
Committee on Clean Up able for promotion, that it would be Your national committee and the na- ‘@8i¢ suggestions provided by the national i 
° futile for the bureau to attempt to ac- tional bureau are constantly engaging in bureau for its civic co-operators. For ex- laut 
And Paint Up tually furnish more than one-fourth of retrenchments in order to beep within the ®™ple, the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- com 
the service which it is annually called funds currently available in order to as- merce, which last year reported an in- the 
Owing to the exigencies of printing and upon to deliver. For example, if the sure the continuous operation of the bu- (Tease of 84 percent in its results in the the 
early distribution, prior to the annual Bureau had the money, its special news- yeay. Your national committee will not ouse to house canvass, reported that the usec 
audit, this report covers only the basic paper service, which already results in authorize any expenditures for which the increase for 1929 over 1928 totaled 44 per- pair 
factors in the conduct of your National approximately $4,000,000 worth of news- money to meet them is not definitely as- cent, interpreted in terms of paint and tion 
J rai Ip Camp: su- aper space a year in support of clean ; . varnish products sold during the clean 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bu pay P y : ; sured. For this reason, promptness in re Bur 
reau. up and paint up, which is paid for by sponding to the committee's request for UP and paint up campaign in Pittsburgh. 
The financial report of your commit- interests which for the most part = investments, as well as making the in- More Display Material Used 
tee will be made by the treasurer in his oe. rT .> ee a vestments themselves adequate, is of the The intense pride in the conduct of the ae 
official report to the annual conventions cinten —. further addition of funds highest importance. The only way in clean up and paint up campaign by the in I 
of the paint, varnish and allied indus- sufficient to employ competent field agents a at bureau manages to make ends campaigners themselves is reflected by the city 
tries in Washington, in October of the {| oes y veanization of model) meet 18 by scheduling its work well in unprecedented large number of original tags 
pregnent year. pi ay by the Surety eivie interests S0vance, oo various jobs in abey- clean up and paint up campaign posters ther 
y 5 : Cc 2 8s - > 3 s1V = i 
ne our committee has been gratified by would immediately result in many millions gl HR. MY ae = produced in local prize poster contests — 
~ oer of ae in ae oe, ae of dollars in additional sales. deavoring to make each postage stamp Pane Ge a ae in aes ggg aa real 
amounts invested in the Nationa ean a ai ampaign Bureau, and repro- @ 
int Up Campaign by individual “ . do_its full duty. duced in colors at heav c § Indi 
inensen aad +4 his ecuine i aaa What President Caspar Discovered in eile it is necessary to do these things interests outside of the ro gs yt 2: 
aged to hope that the final result of the res arl . Caspar of the Na- ‘ € our great asse nish industry. The increased use of such anc 
present fiscal year will be to set a new ieee Pen Gas ant Varn Association, 274 oe yet it is really false a, material automatically has resulted in lish 
record of appreciation of the value of the Inc., who formerly served as chairman of ™Y, W 7 . consider the tremendous ad- some loss of income from the sale of the pens 
work of the bureau to the industry. the’ National Clean Up and Paint Up ditional volume of sales which could be official campaign supplies from the book- Ir 
' ae secured if the bureau were given the rela- keeping standpoint of th ti 1 bu- colo 
Roll of H Comees scenes, Bee GaSe tively small amount of money needed to reat but this is mam Sonam aienl trom bea 
oll of Honor Shortly after I accepted the chairmanship of speed up and individualize its effort. Our : ’ ; . ; gam 
oe 1 sp , a promotional standpoint by the inten 
A complete list of the concerns which the National Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign industry is too big and progressive and sified interest which is reflected by the the 
have supported this movement for the Committee I was moved oa SS i its members have too much sound busi- willingness of people outside of the paint " 
Eoreens Reset year wil be cuplayed —- omen ay My Sout aon vena ‘besinens ness sense to continue to force such a and varnish industry to spend largely in- lish 
humieatea Roll of Tene Ie yea have of $10.000000 per year with only a slogan for direct Profit making activity as the Na- creased sums of money ‘inputting our pain 
> é - official slogan throughou y 
not already made your investment for "STS" ister found that a mere handfui Palgn Bureau to continue to operate on a communities. P peceenen clea 
, F , y ; ance : “penny wise and a pound foolish” finan- , ° 
the ‘National Clean Up and Paint Up of sheifc reports, ot) ae eet had esti, Cla basis. : For Example—in Denver Yor 
Campaign Committee, 310 East Forty- ated, and I learned that the activities of Your chairman has every confidence that For example, the Denver campaigners, up 
fifth street, New York city, and the name the clean up and paint up campaign are in- this condition will be remedied during who co-operate very closely with our na- L. 
of your company will be placed upon this spired annually in some seven thousand to the coming year. tional bureau, have sent us samples of larg 
roster of progressive leadership. nine thousand American communities, in Can- - » large, heavy metal signs, lithographed on mati 
ae : ‘ ada and in foreign parts of the globe as re- Efficiency Increasing both’ sides in colors with the words, 
Opportunities Exceed Financial mote as Australia, India, —> ye While the limited fund available has ‘Clean Up, Paint Up, Keep it Up,” heavy ,_ it 
Resources ee ——,° eeciaten Pe this been severely handicapping the work of canvas automobile banners,. similarly in t 
The opportunities of our National great’ aauet of ours, and that the resultant the National Clean Up and Paint Up worded, and samples of special clean up of , 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bu- sales of our products annually are probably Campaign Bureau, nevertheless cam- and paint up appeals printed on colored ~ 
reau to effectively increase the sale of nearer fifty million dollars than the figures paigns throughout the nation reflect a paper, a quarter of a million of which Natl 
paint, varnish and allied products are _ I first estimated. steady augmentation of activity and an were distributed with loaves of wrapped oa 
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bread by the baking companies of the 
city. Similar slips were attached to the 
laundry bills sent out by the laundry 
companies during the intensive period of 
the campaign in Denver. In addition to 
the foregoing, the Denver campaigners 
used forty thousand official clean up and 
paint up campaign buttons from the Na- 
tional Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign 
Bureau in New York. 


Some Other Examples 


In the clean up and paint up campaign 
in Indianapolis, the milk companies of the 
city used special clean up and paint up 
tags with large holes in them to enable 
them to be slipped over the tops of milk 
bottles, with the result that every pur- 
chaser of milk in Indianapolis received a 
real clean up and paint up appeal. The 
Indianapolis campaigners also produced 
a very colorful and attractive clean up 
and paint up prize poster which was pub- 
lished. and distributed at their own ex- 
pense, 

In the Chicago campaign, large and 
colorful reproductions of the prize poster, 
bearing the official clean up and paint up 
campaign slogan, were used throughout 
the city. 

The Cleveland campaigners also pub- 
lished a very effective poster in which 
paint was given due prominence, and sup- 
plemented its use by 150,000 official 
clean up and paint up campaign buttons 
obtained from the national bureau in New 
York, and quantities of the official clean 
up and paint up posters, banners, etc. 

Los Angeles campaigners ordered a 
large amount of the bureau’s official 
material. 


It must be borne in mind that it is only 
in the larger cities that the production 
of such expensive material as was used 
in Denver and some other major com- 
munities can be afforded, and that the 
National Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign Bureau in New York city must be 
depended upon to make official material 
available for the many thousands of mod- 
erate sized and smaller communities, as 
well as to supplement the needs of the 
larger communities. 


Organization Control and Functions 


The National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Bureau is an integral activity 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, Inc. 

The organization plan, as it was ap- 
proved and adopted calls for the follow- 
ing :-— 

1. Appointment by the president of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish ‘Associa- 
tion, Inc., and the chairman of the Na- 
tional Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign 
committee, through the general manager 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, Inc., and the American Paint 
and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, 
Inc., of membership to the National Clean 
Up and Paint Up .Campaign Committee 
as follows :— 


One or more members to be appointed 
as district members, from each district, 
of which there are eleven (11) within the 
boundaries of the United States, and one 
member to represent the Dominion of 
Canada; these members as a whole, to- 
gether with the treasurer of the commit- 
tee and the general manager of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
Inc., and representatives of trade asso- 
ciations whose representation on this com- 
mittee is considered desirable, such as the 
National Association of Paint Distribu- 
tors, the International Society of Master 
Painters and Decorators, Inc., ete., to 
form the National Clean Up and Paint 
Up Campaign Committee. 


The functions of the National Clean 
Up and Paint Up Campaign committee 
shall be the general direction of the Na- 
tional Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign 
and the National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Bureau, solicitation of the 
necessary funds for the conduct of the 
national campaign and the bureau, and 
responsibility for all receipts and dis- 
bursements by the committee and the 
bureau, 

The National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Bureau is the workshop or 
factory, and the active promotional agency 
of the national committee. Its function 
is not only to handle all of the detail 
work that naturally comes from points 
where the campaign is being carried on, 
but also to promote local campaigns for 
the future in towns and cities where 
campaigns have not been carried on be- 
fore. This promotion is not aimed prima- 
rily at local paint and varnish interests, 
although they are advised concerning the 
campaign, but is directed at such or- 
ganizations as women’s clubs, chambers 
of commerce, rotary clubs, city adminis- 
trations, health commissioners, street 
commissioners, fire commissioners, super- 
intendents of schools, newspaper publish- 
ers, and other civic agencies, which are 
entirely outside of the paint and varnish 
industry. 

The bureau furnishes instructions as to 
how to successfully organize and con- 
duct the campaign, and it purchases the 
necessary clean up and paint up cam- 
paign material, such as banners, art 
work, newspaper mats, electros, etc., for 
the conduct of the promotional work. 


The National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Bureau is not a press agent 
nor a publicity bureau in the ordinary 
sense. Rather, it is a public relations 
bureau for national community service. 
The executive secretary of the national 
committee is in immediate charge of the 
bureau and such other work as may be 
assigned to him by the committee. 


Economical Management 


The bureau, which is in charge of the 
executive secretary, under the direction 
of the general manager, is advantageously 
located in approximately 2,000 square 
feet of floor space at 310 East Forty-fifth 
street, New York city, at the low rental 
of Svproximately only $1.50 per square 
oot. 

The plant of the Western Newspaper 
Union, which is of great strategic aid 
in relieving the bureau of heavy invest- 
ments in plates, etc., enabling the bureau 
to achieve important economies in the 
handling of printing, stereotypes, mats, 
ete., and in promoting the campaign to 
15,500 publishers, is located in the same 
uilding. 

All important purchases are made on 











a competitive basis of comparative prices, 
and every effort is made to secure com- 
bination runs of printing whenever pos- 
sible, to enable the bureau to secure maxi- 
mum value for the money expended. 
Your national committee does not approve 
any commitments until the money has 
been assured with which to meet them. 


The regular staff of the executive sec- 
retary consists of four young women, 
extra help being employed only during 
periods when it is absolutely necessary. 


During the past spring; the bureau 
was kept open untli midnight or later, 
filling telegraphic and other rush orders 
which had to be shipped the same day the 
orders were received to meet publication 
and campaign dates. 


Gratitude to Trade Papers 


Trade papers in the paint and allied 
fields are vigorous co-operators in giving 
the movement publicity—even in foreign 
countries. In this connection, your com- 
mittee especially desires to thank the 
editors of our own trade papers who 
have given so generously of their space 
and editorial efforts to advance this 
movement. 

Your national chairman made a jour- 
ney to the Western zone convention of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation, Inc., which was held at Salt 
Lake City in June of the present year, 
for the purpose of making a presentation 
of some of the vital fundamentals of 
the clean up and paint up campaign which 
it is essential should be firmly fixed in 
the minds of every member of the paint, 
varnish and allied industry. The text of 
this discussion, which may be said to deal 
with the “secret springs” of our great 
sales promotional activity, is published in 


the following pages as a part of this 
report. 
Discussion at Western Zone Con- 
vention 
We have in the organization of our na- 


two committees that are 
with the _ responsibility, 
continued progress of 


tional association 
particularly charged 
of leadership in the 
our industry. 

I refer to the save the surface committee 
and the clean up and paint up committee— 
two important activities of our national asso- 
ciations which are common in their respon- 
sibility to increase the volume of the indus- 
try, but distinctly different in their funda- 
mental nature, organization and operation. 

Quite like my predecessors in this chair- 
manship, I have been literally amazed at 
the apparent lack of knowledge on the part 
of so many within the industry with whom 
I have talked and exchanged correspondence 
as to the respective functions and aims of these 
two promotional activities. The confusion that 
exists is not in any way due to a funda- 
mental lack of interest or absence of a seri- 
ous concern in the opportunities for progress 
in the industry, but the apparent lack of dis- 
position to take the time to really establish 
a clear understanding of the purpose and func- 
tioning of each particular activity. 

Accordingly, at the very introductory part of 
my remarks, I am earnestly concerned to very 
clearly establish in the minds of every man 
in this room, the real distinctive demarcation 
between these two promotional activities of our 
industry. 

Let me illustrate with a very simple example. 

Ice and hot water are both necessary—in fact 
essential and indispensable in our every-day 
civilization. Chemically, they both consist of 
two atoms of hydrogen and one atom of oxygen, 
but in physical properties and uses they are 
distinctly different. 

You can’t associate them in the same con- 
tainer, or in fact keep them closely adjacent to 
each other without one impairing the distinc- 
tive properties of the other. Hot water and ice 
combined leaves only luke warm water. 

While basically of exactly the same com- 
position, their physical properties are so dis- 
tinctive that they cannot be combined without 
producing an end-product that has none of the 
useful properties of either the ice or the hot 
water. 

Similarly, save the surface and clean up and 
paint up, while fundamentally common in the 
basic objective to increase the use and sale of 
paint and varnish, are absolutely different in 
their organization and in the character of their 
work, and the methods of their application. 

The save the surface campaign is admittedly 
@ program of commercial advertising financed 
by the paint and varnish industry. The obvious 
ebject of save the surface is to educate the 
public to the need and value of using more 
paint and varnish. Save the surface carries on 
its activities through an impressive campaign 
of national advertising created, promoted and 
financed strictly and admittedly by the paint 
and varnish industry. 

Save the surface is the propagandist of the 
‘‘big idea’’ operating through the regularly es- 
tablished advertising medium. It creates inter- 
est and establishes desire for the use of more 
paint and varnish. 

The clean up and paint up campaign, while 
similar in the primary object of increasing the 
sale of paint, varnish and allied products, oper- 
ates through clean up campaigns, which in 
turn are promoted, financed and carried on by 
interests which have no direct contact with the 
paint and varnish industry, and whose first 
consideration is the cleaning up of dirt and 
rubbish with its advantages in reducing fire 
losses, preventing diseases, etc. 

The clean up and paint up campaign, with 
its tremendous potential possibilities for the 
development and creation of new business for 
our industry, is significantly different from the 
save the surface in that it is almost entirely 
developed by interests outside of those directly 


associated with the manufacture, sale and 
application of paint products. 
Just briefly, it generally originates with 


groups which have been inspired by the Na- 
tional Clean Up and Paint Up Bureau, such 
as women’s clubs, rotary clubs, chambers of 
commerce, civic or administration officials, 
health and fire departments, the clergy or the 
schools, etc. 

The general idea of organizing a clean up 
campaign is created not with the motive of 
using more paint and varnish, but for the sole 
purpose of cleaning up the town and its prop- 
erties; for the purpose of educating foreign 
born children; for the purpose of teaching chil- 
dren, our future citizens, the value of cleanli- 
ness; property upkeep and conservation; for 
the purpose of removing unsightly buildings 
and fire hazards, etc. Such campaigns imme- 
diately receive the endorsement and the co- 
operation of all groups interested in the com- 
munity, including a generous response from the 
local press. 

Now I stop at this point to make clear the 
question that is occasionally asked. 

“How does a clean up campaign sell the 
products of our industry?’’ This point is, of 
course, fundamental, and I solicit your careful 
attention. 

Why should our industry finance this clean up 
idea? We are paint manufacturers. And how 
does the clean up movement help to sell paint? 
What good does it do us to urge people to buy 
new garbage cans, put out flower pots and in 
general make their places look more clean and 
attractive, if we cannot at the same time urge 
them to paint up as well? 


Now, I know that you to whom I am speak- 
ing have some knowledge of the first principles 
of human nature, and that you know that the 
clean up idea is the most effective stimulus 
for the sale of paint of any that could pos- 
sibly be provided. This, of course, has been 
proved in scores and scores of instances. Paint 
sales have been doubled, tripled and quadrupled 
in localities where the clean up idea has been 
given opportunity. And, men of this great in- 
dustry, with just a little thought, it’s com- 
paratively easy to understand why. 


Most of you are probably familiar with the 
dramatist O’Neill. You may or may not like 
his plays, but nevertheless you have ndticed 
one peculiar thing about them. O’Neill creates 
a set of conditions, places characters amid these 
conditions and lets nature take its course... You 
and I know when you place certain characters 
in certain sets of conditions, they are bound to 
react to those conditions in definite predeter- 
mined ways. That’s what makes O’Neill’s plays 
so very interesting. Given certain conditions, 
his characters do the normal things. In other 
words, they have the normal psychological re- 
actions. 

Now, exactly the same thing applies to the 
clean up idea. If you get people to think of 
cleaning up their premises, you start a certain 
chain of reasoning running in their minds, and 
as normal human beings, they follow out this 
reasoning to its logical conclusion. In other 
words, when the clean up idea once gets hold 
of them, they assume a very definite psycho- 
jogical attitude, and this attitude governs their 
whole line of conduct along these particular 
channels. 

Clean up, in their minds, signifies making 
everything about their homes look tidy, neat 
and attractive. An unpainted house or an un- 
painted garage, or an unpainted fence imme- 
diately becomes a sore spot in their eyes. Such 
an object is entirely out of harmony with their 
newly developed mental attitude, and their im- 
mediate reaction is to remove their eye sore by 
painting. 

Stated somewhat differently, the clean up idea 
is the stimulus that sets up a new pattern, a 
new standard of pride. With the yard raked 
and the alley cleaned and the general environ- 
ment placed in a tidy condition, then an un- 
painted house is conspicuously out of harmony 
and creates qa jar. With this new pattern or 
standard created by the stimulus of the clean 
up idea, all elements which enter into the pat- 
tern must harmonize. 

You have rarely observed a newly painted 
house set within dirty, untidy, unkempt sur- 
roundings. Such environment fails to supply 
the stimulus to create a pattern or standard of 
greater pride. It is, however, very common to 
observe the painting of a house as a part of 
the general harmonizing with this psycholog- 
ical process that is stimulated and created by 
the clean up idea. 

I think you get what I mean—you are all 
pretty keen students of human reactions. It all 
sums up in the fact that when people are think- 
ing in terms of clean up, they can’t help but 
think also in terms of paint up, as they can’t 
do a good clean up job without painting up 
as well. 

It’s the same psychology that prompts a man 
to want a shave, a hair cut and a shoe shine 
when he wears a new suit for the first time. 
The new suit stimulates and creates a new pat- 
tern, a new standard and all the elements 
that are not in harmony with this new stand- 
ard become annoying. 

That's exactly the reasoning on which I base 
the statement that in our industry today the 
greatest stimulus to paint sales are the oppor- 
tunities for the broader development of the 
clean up idea. Invariably as you encourage 
people to think in terms of ‘‘Clean Up,’’ their 
mental processes demand that they also think 
in terms of ‘‘Paint Up.”’ 

The clean up idea sounds altruistic. Civic 
pride and numerous other reasons will influence 
communities to undertake a clean up and paint 
up campaign. The fundamental rules of psy- 
chology show you that paint up follows clean 
up just as certainly as a shoe shine follows the 
donning of a new suit of clothes. In clean 
up propaganda a definite mental attitude is 
created, and that mental attitude imposes an 
antagonism on anything that is out of harmony 
with the clean up idea. This is not theory, but 
a definitely proved fact. Wherever the clean 
up idea has been promoted, the sale of paint 
has increased almost unbelievably. There must, 
therefore, be a definite connection between 
clean up and paint up. 

As a matter of fact this indirect or propa- 
ganda type of promotion is the most effective 
that any manufacturer or industry can use. 
When Gillette first started to advertise his 
safety razors his competition was not only 
other safety razors, but the mustache, the 
beard and the Saturday night shaving habit. 
In other words, he sold the idea of a clean, 
smooth shaven face and set up certain psycho- 
logical reactions in the minds of American 
men regarding their personal appearance. No 
need to tell you how well the Gillette safety 
razor has sold. 

When Campbell started to advertise his soup, 
his big resistance was not other canned soups, 
but the fact that a woman could buy a soup 
bone and enough vegetables for a few cents to 
provide the family with soup for days. His 
indirect method of selling propaganda was to 
overcome the thinking in the minds of the 
American housewives that canned soup was an 
extravagance. You know how well he suc- 
ceeded, 

And I say to you that the most effective way 
of selling the products of our industry is to 
stimulate the mass mind to think in the direc- 
tion of clean up. 

By turning their thoughts into the channels 
of clean up, they unconsciously think paint up— 
because paint up certainly follows clean up as 
night follows day. 

It is a far more subtle form of propaganda 
than plain advertising and far more effective 
because, as I just said, it leads the mass mind 
‘‘unconsciously’’ to think along lines of paint 
up. While it is true enough that if we had the 
financial resources to blazon the word ‘‘Paint 
Up” daily in all the newspapers of the country 
and in all the magazines and all the billboards, 
with our reasons for ‘‘Paint Up’’—it would cer- 
tainly do good—yet even that would carry @ 
certain ‘‘negative reaction’’ because the public 
would feel that ‘“‘somebody had an axe to 
grind’’ in advocating paint up. 

Clean up accomplishes the result desired 
in a thorough and effective manner—sugar coats 
the pill, if you please. No one can question 
the value of clean up. No one connects clean 
up with any one industry or commercial ven- 
ture. Clean up is a matter of personal and 
public sanitation, of personal and civic pride, 
of personal and general appeal to the beautiful 
and the pleasant things of life. But you can't 
clean up successfully unless you also paint up, 
and that is where the paint and varnish indus- 
try comes into the picture. 

Let me give you an illustration: Certain big 
interests in this country are working hard to 
bring about increased public interest in avia- 
tion. One of the manifestations of this effort 
was the formation of the Guggenheim Foun- 
dation, 

What is the most obvious line of propaganda 
the Guggenheim Foundation could have fol- 
lowed for the encouragement of aviation? Ad- 
vertising, of course. Advertising—in the lead- 
ing national publications and newspapers as 
far as the funds would go. Certainly that 
could have developed into a powerful influence 
toward making the public feel ‘‘air-minded.’’ 
On the other hand it might also antagonize 

others who would recall the occasional aeronau- 
tical accidents which are played up in large 
type in the newspapers, and bring their con- 
demnation on the heads of an organization who 
were trying to bring into general use a mode 
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of transportation, in the opinion of some, not 
yet fully perfected. » 

What does the Guggenheim Foundation do? 
It uses no advertising space that I have any 
knowledge of, but on the other hand, it annexes 
to itself Colonel Charles Augustus Lindbergh, 
the most romantic figure before the public 
today. Narrow-minded airplane manufacturers 
might say: ‘I’m not interested in a lot of press 
publicity for Lindbergh, I want to sell air- 
planes—that is where the money of the founda- 
tion should be spent if they want to do me any 
good—help me sell more airplanes.’’ But the 
point that such a manufacturer misses is that 
while he is interested in selling airplanes—the 
public isn’t. But, if the industry as a whole 
can make the public interested in aviation, 
then the public will buy airplanes and each 
manufacturer will flourish to the extent of his 
individual capacity. 

‘Lindy’? bears the same relation to the ad- 
vancement of aviation that ‘‘Clean Up’’ bears 
to the advancement of greater paint and var- 
nish sales. Interest the public—that is what 
we are all trying to do—the paint manufac- 
turer—the airplane manufacturer—the soap 
manufacturer—everybody. And that industry 
which does not make the mistake of putting 
all its dependence in talking about itself and 
its product as is done in what we refer to 
loosely as ‘‘Advertising’’—but instead appre- 
ciates how eager the public and the press is for 
‘“‘news,’’ and injects a ‘‘news appeal’’ into 
some of its propaganda—will go farthest in 
achieving its aim. 

Call it ‘‘news appeal’’—call it ‘‘human inter- 
est slant’’—call it what you will. But that 
form of propaganda which achieves the edi- 
torial and leading columns of the press and 
becomes part of the everyday conversation of 
men and women on the street is the most pow- 
erful and effective molder of public opinion 
known. 

I don’t believe there is a man in this room 
that fully appreciates how tremendously for- 
tunate we are to have in our industry such a 
movement as clean up, with its endless possi- 
bilities of carrying the paint up idea into daily 
practice. 

Men of our industry, here in the West, I 
appeal to you to open your minds and think and 
recognize that we have in our midst the most 
dynamic force for the increase of business that 
exists in any type of industry today. I ask 
you—What would the automobile industry, or 
the radio industry, with their merchandising 
visions, do with a master idea of such tremen- 
dous potential possibilities as clean up? 

As executives, you recognize that business to- 
day is trending more and more toward the dis- 
tinct contest between industries and away from 
between units within any single industry. 
This condition is quite obviously the direct re- 
sult of the effort of each industry to increase 
its productivity by finding new markets for its 
products. 

You are thoroughly familiar with the keen, 
aggressive merchandising activities to popular- 
ize the automobile, the radio, the iceless refrig- 
erator, the oil burner—in fact, each type of 
industry is marshaling its internal merchandis- 
ing facilities as never before to obtain at least 
its share of the consumer’s dollar as it rolls 
along in our economic system. 

Are we content to have our industry sub- 
merged under the more aggressive efforts of 
industries who are showing greater vision and 
greater imagination in their merchandising 
plans? Will the records of history show that 
this great paint and varnish industry has failed 
in its opportunity and be numbered with the 
blacksmiths, the cobblers and the manufac- 
turers of stove pipes, of corsets, of high shoes, 
stiff collars and night shirts that have just 
passed out of commercial identity? 

I have too great a confidence in the business 
vision and resources of the personnel of this 
great industry to accept the possibilities of 
such disaster. Then, men—why are we procras- 
tinating? Why do we refuse to open our eyes 
and see? Why not, at this very hour, arouse 
ourselves to the crying leadership of clean up 
and paint up? 

You ask me what it is necessary for you 
to do. Increase your investments in clean up 
and paint up. 

First, we need larger investments from the 
majority of the companies who have been in- 
vesting in this bureau in the past. There is 
not a single company which could not benefit 
very profitably from a substantial increase of 
its investments in clean up. 

And, second, we must have investments from 
the concerns which heretofore have not been 
investing in the bureau. These, too, should be 
adequate investments and not mere ‘‘sops,’’ for 
this campaign has a definite responsibility to 
the industry and certainly deserves serious con- 
sideration. 

And, third, we must have an immediate cor- 
rection of the impression that mergers in the 
paint and varnish industry are going to auto- 
matically merge public interest and co-opera- 
tion on the part of the great American public 
outside of the paint trade, as well as to merge 
production and sales within the companies 
which are merged. 

Mergers which reduce the cumulative effort 
devoted to influencing the public to buy and 
use the product may actually defeat their own 
pneae and ultimately reduce the volume of 
sales. . 

If all of the paint companies of the United 
States were merged into one giant concern, that 
merger would not have the least influence in 
getting the property holders of the United 
States to buy and use more paint. In fact; 
the reduction in the number of advertising 
suggestions to use paint would tend strongly 
to actually decrease the volume of business. 

A single great paint concern, controlling all 
of the paint and varnish sold in the United 
States, would need just as much effort from 
the clean up and paint up campaigns as is 
needed now. 

The logical, sensible business procedure for 
a group of companies merged into one concern 
would be to increase the amount of their in- 
vestrent in clean up to help compensate for 
the lessening of the number of appeals to the 
public which were enforced when the companies 
were competitors to each other. 

By no possible line of reasoning cam the 
eempanies entering into mergers justify a 
course other than to assume at least an invest- 
ment equal to the total amount of the individual 
investments of the companies merged, and then 
with far-sighted vision, include a substantial 
increase. 

When you consider the tremendous returns in 
sales and profits which the clean up campaign 
gives back to the industry in ratio to the money 
invested, it becomes apparent that if the in- 
vestment were increased several times, it still 
would be much smaller than the cumulative in- 
vestment which other industries without one- 
tenth of our opportunities find necessary in 
order to obtain even a smaller fraction of our 
results, 

Your national clean up and paint up commit- 
tee have great confidence in you men of the 
industry. You have shown great capacity and 
resourcefulness in many directions, and I am 
certain that you and the industry as a whole 
will recognize what a giant dynamic force we 
now have slumbering in clean up. With this 
giant aroused and stirred to the full possibil- 
ities of its stature, there would be the begin- 
ning of a new day in our industry. 

Clean up—look at it—just listen to it—what 
a tremendous grip it has—how it etirs your 
visions—how impossible it is to beat it off— 
how it fans a spark to a flame—how it glows 
in darkness—how tireless it i¢e—how it waits 
through your indifference, through your pro- 
crastination—still waiting and ready to 
blazoned across the banner of a new era of 
progress in the paint and varnish industry. 
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Mansion House at Mount Vernon. All buildings on George Washington's estate are painted with Outside Barreled Sunlight. 
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Beautiful “Mount Vernon” 
made still more beautiful .. . 


IEWED as a national shrine, the 
home of George Washington in- 
spires deep reverence. 

Regarded simply as a distinguished 
country estate, Mount Vernon delights 
the eye with the dignified beauty of its 
buildings, the serenity of its natural 
setting. 

Today the proud task of perpetuating 
this national monument—the high priv- 
ilege of maintaining and enhancing its 
classic charm—is shared by a distinctive 
painting finish, Outside Barreled Sun- 
ligh*. Garbed now in this whitest of all 
whites—glowing with alustre unmatched 
for soft richness—Mount Vernon fairly 
sings out with new beauty, 


In the past twelve months, homes of 
distinction the country over have been 
painted with the new Outside Barreled 
Sunlight. Their owners are delighted— 


Distributors in all principal cities. 


Outside Barreled Sunlight |. 


painters enthusiastic—neighbors admir- 
ing and frankly curious. All declare that 
Outside Barreled Sunlight is whiter than 
any paint in their experience. 


It ts the crowning achievement of twenty 
years’ specialization on white paint ex- 
clusively. The gratifying result of our fixed 
determination to produce the very finest 
exterior white paint that we could make. 


Outside Barreled Sunlight costs a few 
cents more per gallon, but in addition 
to greater beauty it has extreme dura- 
bility. So even-wearing, it is in good 
condition when repainting becomes 
desirable. 





The twin products for cleaner, 
more beautiful homes—inside and out 


Outside Barreled Sunlight 
is made by an adaptation of 
the exclusive Rice Process 
which perfected Interior 
Barreled Sunlight, the satin- 
smooth, dirt-resisting paint 
enamel used on walls and 
woodwork in thousands of 
fine homes..,The new prod- 
uct is in every way a worthy 
companion of the old. 
Both forms of Barreled 
Sunlight are sold in cans of 
all sizes, 5-gallon buckets, 
and large drums. Extremely 
easy to tint with oil colors. 
Quantities of 5 gallons or 
over tinted to order at the 
factory without extra charge. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 


Branches 


12 DUDLEY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
659 Washington Blvd., Chicago 


156 Eddy St., San Francisco 


Retailed by over 7000 dealers 
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DUTCH BOY 


CARTER WHITE-LEAD 


Manufacturers also of 


Red-Lead Orange Mineral Litharge 
Basic Lead Sulphate, Blue and White 
Linseed Oil Flatting{Oil 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 820 West Superior Ave.; St. Louis, 
722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 235 Montgomery St.; Boston, National-Boston 
Lead Co., 800 Albany St.; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth 
Ave.; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bldg. 





